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Dear Heavenly Father, Ruler of the World and the Universe 
to the farthest star, in Whose Hands rest the lives of the great- 
est and the humblest, come into my heart and mind, I pray 
Thee, and fill me with Thine infinite Wisdom, Love and Power! 

For as Thou knowest, I have great need of Thee, 0 Lord ; and 
my strength is in the promise of Him Who spoke, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” And there- 
fore I pray: walk by my side, O Lord, from the moment I rise 
in the morning, until I sleep again at night. Guide me and help 
me always. Help me to help others and to live righteously. 

Let me know Thou are always near. Dear Father, so that I may 
cast out fear in both mind and body and live as Thou hast 
planned I should live — fearlessly and happily! Speak to me 
now. Father, I pray Thee, in the silence and sweet peace that 
has come to my soul from Thee, for I listen humbly. In Jesus’ 
Name I ask it. — Amen. 

DEAR FRIEND: 

Are you facing difficult personal problems 
of any kind? Money troubles? Poor health? 

Problems of Love or Marriase? Are you wor- 
ried about some one dear to you? Are you 
ever Ijonely — Unhappy — Discouraged? Would 
you like to have more Happiness, .Success and 
“Good Fortune” in Life? 



If you have any of these problenns, 
dear friend, or others like them, then 
we would like to help you. We pub- 
lished the Prayer you have just read 
to please you and to help you, but 
we would like to do more than that 
— tar, far more ! 

We would like to tel] you about a 
whole NKW WAY OF Meeting lafe’s 
Problems Tlirough PRAYEK! 

Yes, a NEW WAY Of Meeting 
Life’s Problems Through PKAYERi — 

a NE\ WAY that is helping thou- 
sands and thousands of other men 
and women — a NEW WAY that we 
feel certain will help YOll, and very, 
very quickly, too! 

(Clip along this line to save) 


So, dear friend, if you are troubled, 
worried or unhappy IN ANY WAY, 
if you believe in the tremendous, 
mighty POWKR of PKAYKK, then 
do not delay! Send us your name 
and address today and we will send 
you full information about this re- 
markable NEW WAY Of Meeting 
Lifers Problems Tlirough PRAYER 
which is helping so many, many 
others and which may help you. too, 
so very quickly and so very much! 

You will surely bless this day, so 
don’t delay! Just send your name 
and address — a 'postcard will do — to; 

LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP 

Box 4610 Noroton, Conn. 
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"The new Martian motor is superior to 
anything Earth has, Haljan — but it runs 
on radium, and Mars has very little of 
that. And they've learned about Grant- 
line's discovering rich radium lodes on 
the Moon. Mars won't do anything of- 
ficially, but if brigands were to get that 
radium, Haljan— ^o you understand? 
We must get to Grantline, or the Earth 
is through!" 


CHAPTER I 

THE MYSTERIOUS MARTIAN 

UR SHIP, the space-flyer, Planelara, 
whose home port was Greater New 
York, carried mail and passenger 
traffic to and from both Venus and Mars. 
Of astronomical necessity, our flights were 
irregular. The spring of 2070, with both 
planets close to the Earth, we were making 
two complete round trips. We had just 
arrived in Greater New York, one May 
evening, from Grebhar, Venus Free State. 
With only five hours in port here, we 
were departing the same night at the zero 
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Here is one of Mr. Cummings' most famous old 
novels — reprinted by your request. 


hour for Ferrok-Shahn, capital of the Mar- 
tian Union. 

We were no sooner at the landing stage 
than I found a code flash summoning Dan 
Dean and me to Divisional Detective Head- 
quarters. Dan ("Snap”) Dean was one of 
my closest friends. He was radio operator 
of the Planelara.* A small, wiry, red- 
headed chap, with a quick, ready laugh 
and the kind of wit that made everyone 
like him. 


The summons to Detective-Colonel Hal- 
sey’s office surprised us. Dean eyed me. 

"You haven’t been opening any treasure 
vaults, have you, Gregg?” 

"He wants you, also,” I retorted. 

♦Although the electron-radio, both visual 
and auditory in nature, was radically dif- 
ferent from the original devices known as 
"wireless” or “radio,” the old terminology 
stuck in many cases. 


lilustratsd by Damon Knight 
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He laughed. "Well, he can roar at me 
like a traffic switchman and my private 
life will remain my own.” 

We could not think why we should be 
wanted. It was the darkness of mid-eve- 
ning when we left the Planetara for Hal- 
sey’s office. It was not a long trip. We 
went direct on the upper monorail, de- 
scending into the subterranean city at Park- 
Circle 30. 

We had never been to Halsey’s office 
before. Now we found it to be a gloomy, 
vaultlike place in one of the deepest cor- 
ridors. ’The door lifted. 

"Gregg Haljan and Daniel Dean.” 

The guard stood aside. "Come in.” 

I own that my heart was unduly thump- 
ing as we entered. The door dropped 
behind us. It was a small blue lit apart- 
ment — a steel lined room like a vault. 

Colonel Halsey sat at his desk. And the 
big, heavy-set, florid Captain Carter — our 
commander of the Planetara — was here. 
That surprised us: we had not seen him 
leave the ship. 

Halsey smiled at us gravely. Captain 
Carter spoke with an ominous calmness: 
"Sit down, lads.” 

We took the seats. There was an alarm- 
ing solemnity about this. If I had been 
guilty of anything that I could think of, 
it would have been frightening. But Hal- 
sey’s words reassured me. 

"It’s about the Grantline Moon Expedi- 
tion. In spite of our secrecy, the news 
has gotten out. We want to know how. 
Can you tell us?” 

Captain Carter’s huge bulk — he was about 
as tall as I am — towered over us as wc sat 
before Halsey’s desk. "If you lads have 
told anyone — said anything — let slip the 
slightest hint about it — ” 

Snap smiled with relief; but he turned 
solemn at once. "I haven’t. Not a word!” 

“Nor have I,” I declared. 

The Grantline Moon Expedition! We 
had not thought of that as a reason for 
this summons. Johnny Grantline was a 
close friend to us both. He had organ- 
ized an exploring expedition to the Moon. 
Uninhabited, with its bleak, forbidding, 
airless, waterless surface, the Moon — even 
though so close to the Earth — ^was seldom 
visit^. No regular ship ever stopped 


there. A few exploring parties of recent 
years had come to grief. 

B ut there was a persistent rumor that 
upon the Moon, mineral riches of 
fabulous wealth were awaiting discovery. 
The thing had already caused some inter- 
planetary complications. The aggressive 
Martians would be only too glad to ex- 
plore the Moon. But the U. S. W.* def- 
initely warned them away. The Moon was 
Earth territory, we announced, and we 
would protect it as such. 

There was, nevertheless, a realization by 
our government, that whatever riches might 
be upon the Moon should be seized at 
once and held by some reputable Earth 
company. And when Johnny Grantline 
applied, with his father’s wealth and his 
own scientific record of attainment, the 
government was glad to grant him its writ. 

The Grantline Expedition had started six 
months ago. The Martian government had 
acquiesced in our ultimatum, yet brigands 
have been known to be financed under 
cover of a government disavowal. And so 
the expedition was kept secret. 

My words need give no offense to any 
Martian who comes upon them. I refer 
to the history of our Earth only. The 
Grantline Expedition was on the Moon 
now. No word has come from it. One 
could not flash helios even in code without 
letting all the universe know that explorers 
were on the Moon. And why they were 
there, anyone could easily guess. 

And now Colonel Halsey was telling us 
that the news was abroad! Captain Carter 
eyed us closely; his flashing eyes under the 
white bushy brows would pry a secret from 
anyone. 

"You’re sure? A girl of Venus, perhaps, 
with her cursed, seductive lure! A chance 
word, with you lads befuddled by alcolite?” 

We assured him we had been careful. 
By the heavens, I know that I had been. 
Not a whisper, even to Snap, of the name 
Grantline in six months or more. 

Captain Carter added abruptly, "We’re 
insulated here, Halsey?” 

"Yes, talk as freely as you like. An 
eavesdropping ray will never get into these 
walls.” 


♦“United States of the World” which erfne 
into being in 2067 upon the centenary of 
the Yellow War. 
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T hey questioned us. They were satis- 
fied at last that, though the secret had 
escaped, we had not given it away. Hear- 
ing it discussed, it occurred to me to 
wonder why Carter was concerned. I was 
not aware that he knew of Grantline’s ven- 
ture. I learned now the reason why the 
Planetara, upon each of her last voyages, 
had managed to pass fairly close to the 
Moon. It had been arranged with Grant- 
line that if he wanted help or had any im- 
portant message, he was to flash it locally 
to our passing ship. And this Snap knew, 
and had never mentioned it, even to me. 

Halsey was saying, "Well, apparently we 
can’t blame you, but the secret is out.” 

Snap and I regarded each other. What 
could anyone do.^ What would anyone 
dare do.^ 

Captain Carter said abruptly, "Look here, 
lads, this is my chance now to talk plainly 
to you. Outside, anywhere outside these 
walls, an eavesdropping ray may be upon 
us. You know that.^ One may never even 
dare to whisper since that accursed ray was 
developed.” 

Snap opened his mouth to speak but de- 
cided against it. My heart was pounding. 

Captain Carter went on. "I know I can 
trust you two more than anyone else under 
me on the Planetara — ” 

"What do you mean by that?” I de- 
manded. "What — 

He interrupted me. "Just what I say.” 
Halsey smiled grimly. "What he means, 
Hal) an, is that things are not always what 
they seem these days. One cannot always 
tell a friend from an enemy. The Planetata 
is a public vessel. You have — how many 
is it. Carter ?— -thirty or forty passengers 
this trip to-night?” 

"Thirty-eight,” said Carter. 

"There are thirty-eight people listed for 
the flight to Ferrok-Shahn to-night,” Halsey 
said slowly. "And some may not be what 
they seem.” He raised his thin dark hand. 
"We have information — ” He paused. "I 
confess, we know almost nothing — hardly 
more than enough to alarm us.” 

Captain Carter interjected, "I want you 
and Dean to be on your guard. Once on the 
Planetara it is difficult for us to talk openly, 
but he watchful. I will arrange for us to 
be doubly armed.” 

Vague, perturbing words! Halsey said, 
"They tell me George Prince is listed for 
the voyage. I am suggesting, Hal j an, that 
you keep your eye especially upon him. 


Your duties on the Planetara leave you 
comparatively free, don’t they?” 

"Yes,” I agreed. With the first and 
second officers on duty, and the Captain 
aboard, my routine was more or less that 
of an understudy. 

I said, "George Prince! Who is he?” 

"A mechanical engineer,” said Halsey. 
"An under-official of the Earth Federated 
Radium Corporation. Bnt he associates 
with bad companions — particularly Mar- 
tians.” 

I had never heard of this George Prince, 
though I was familiar with the Federated 
Radium Corporation, of course. A semi- 
government trust, which controlled virtual- 
ly the entire Earth supply of radium. 

"He was in the Automotive Department,” 
Carter put in. "You’re heard of the Fed- 
erated Radium Motor?” 

We had, of course. It was a recent 
Earth invention which promised to revolu- 
tionize the automotive industry. An engine 
of a new type, using radium as its fuel. 

Snap demanded, "What in the stars has 
this got to do with Johnny Grantline?” 

"Much,” said Halsey quietly, "or per- 
haps nothing. But George Prince some 
years ago mixed in rather unethical trans- 
actions. We had him in custody once. 
He is known now as unusually friendly 
with several Martians in Greater New York 
of bad reputation.” 

"Well — ” began Snap. 

"What you don’t know,” Halsey went on 
quietly, "is that Grantline expects to find 
radium on the Moon.” 

We gasped. 

"Exactly,” said Halsey. "The ill-fated 
Ballon Expedition thought they had found 
it on the Moon some years ago. A new 
type of ore, as rich in radium as our gold- 
bearing sands are rich in gold. Ballon’s 
first samples gave uranium atoms with a 
fair representation of ironium and thorium. 
A richly radioactive ore. A lode of the 
pure radium is there somewhere, without 
doubt.” 

He added vehemently, "Do you under- 
stand now why we should be suspicious of 
this George Prince? He has a criminal 
record. He has a thorough technical knowl- 
edge of radium ores. He associates with 
Martians of bad reputation. A large Mar- 
tian company has recently developed a 
radium engine to compete with our Earth 
motor. You know that? You know that 
there is very little radium available on Mars, 
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and our government will not allow our own 
radium supply to be exported. That Mar- 
tian company needs radium. It will do 
anything to get radium. What do you 
suppose it would pay for a few tons of 
really rich radioactive ore — such as Grant- 
line may have found on the Moon?" 

"But,” I objected, "that is a reputable 
Martian company. It’s backed by the gov- 
ernment of the Martian Union. The gov- 
ernment of Mars would not dare — ’’ 

"Of course not!” Captain Carter ex- 
claimed sardonically. "Not openly! Bui 
if Martian brigands had a supply of ra- 
dium — / don't imagine where it came from 
would make much difference. That Mar- 
tian company would buy it.” 

H alsey added, "And George Prince, 
my agents inform me, seems to know 
that Grantline is on the Moon. Put it all 
together, lads. Little sparks show the hid- 
den current. 

"More than that: George Prince knows 
that we have arranged to have the Planetaia 
stop at the Moon and bring back Grant- 
line’s radium ore. This is your last voyage 
this year. You’ll hear from Grantline this 
time, we’re convinced. He’ll probably give 
you the signal as you pass the Moon on 
your way out. Coming back, you’ll stop 
at the Moon and transport whatever radium 
ore Grantline has ready. The Grantline 
Flyer is too small for ore transportation.” 

Halsey’s voice turned grimly sarcastic. 
"Doesn’t it seem queer that George Prince 
and a few of his Martian friends happen 
to be listed as passengers for this voyage?” 

In the silence that followed, Snap and 
I regarded each other. Halsey added ab- 
ruptly, 

"We had George Prince typed that time 
we arrested him four years ago. I’ll show 
him to you.” 

He snapped open an alcove, and said to 
his waiting attendant, "Get me the type 
of George Prince.” 

In a moment the disc came through the 
pneumonatic tube. Halsey, smiling wryly, 
adjusted it. 

"A nice looking fellow. Nicely spoken, 
though at the time we made this he was 
somewhat annoyed. He is older now. 
Twenty-nine, to be exact. Here he is.” 

The image glowed on the grids before 
us. His name, George Prince, in letters 
illumined upon his forehead, showed for a 
moment ana then faded. He stood smil- 


ing sourly before us as he repeated the 
official formula: 

"My name is George Prince. I was born 
in Greater New York City twenty-five years 
ago.” 

I gazed at this life-size, moving image or 
George Prince. He stood somber in the 
black detention uniform. A dark, almost a 
girlishly handsome fellow, well below me- 
dium height — the rod beside him showed 
five feet four inches. Slim and slight. 
Long, wavy black hair, falling about his 
ears. A pale, clean-cut, really handsonoe 
face, almost beardless. I regarded it close- 
ly. A face that would have been femininely 
beautiful without its masculine touch of 
heavy black brows and firmly set jaw. His 
voice as he spoke was low and soft; but 
at the end, with the concluding words, 
"I am innocent!” it flashed into strong 
masculinity. His eyes, shaded with long 
girlish black lashes, by chance met mine. 
"I am innocent.” His curving sensuous 
lips drew down into a grim sneer .... 

The type faded at its end. Halsey re- 
placed the disc in its box and waved the 
attendant away. 

He turned back to Snap and me. "Well, 
there he is. We have nothing tangible 
against him now. But I’ll say this: he’s a 
clever fellow, one to be afraid of. I would 
not blare it from the newscasters’ micro- 
phone, but if he is hatching any plot, he 
has been too clever for my agents.” 

We talked for another half-hour, and 
then Captain Carter dismissed us. We left 
Halsey’s office with Carter’s final words 
ringing in our ears. "Whatever comes, 
lads, remember I trust you . . . . ” 

S NAP and I decided to walk a portion 
of the way back to the ship. It was 
barely more than a mile through this sub- 
terranean corridor to where we could get 
the vertical lift direct to the landing stage. 

We started off on the lower level. Once 
outside the insulation of Halsey’s office we 
did not dare talk of this thing. Not only 
electrical ears, but every possible eaves- 
dropping device might be upon us. The 
corridor was two hundred feet or more be- 
low the ground level. At this hour of 
the night the business section was com- 
paratively deserted. The through tube 
sounded over our heads with the passing 
of its occasional trains. The ventilators 
buzzed and whirred. At the cross inter- 
sections, the craffic directors dozed at their 
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posts. It was hot and sticky down here, 
and gloomy with the daylight globes ex- 
tinguished, and only the night lights to 
give a dim illumination. The stores and 
office arcades were all closed and deserted; 
only an occasional nightlight burning be- 
hind their windows. 

Our footfalls echoed on the metal grids 
as we hurried along. 

"Nice evening," said Snap awkwardly. 

"Yes,” I said, "isn't it.^” 

I felt oppressed. As though prying eyes 
and ears were here. We walked for a time 
in silence, each of us busy with memory 
of what had transpired in Halsey’s office. 

Suddenly Snap gripped me. "What’s 
that?” 

"Where?” I whispered. 

We stopped at a corner. An entryway 
was here. Snap pulled me into it. I could 
feel him quivering with excitement. 

"What is it?” I demanded in a whisper. 

"We’re being followed. Did you hear 
anything?” 

"No!” Yet I thought now I could hear 
something. Vague footfalls. A rustling. 
And a microscopic electrical whine, as 
though some device were near us. 

Snap was fumbling in his pocket. "Wait, 
I’ve got a pair of low-scale phones.” 

He put the little grids against his cars. 
I could hear the sharp intake of his breath. 
Then he seized me, pulled me down to the 
metal floor of the entryway. 

"Back, Gregg! Get back!” I could barely 
hear his whisper. We crouched as far back 
into the doorway as we could get. I was 
armed. My official permit for the carrying 
of the pencil heat ray allowed me to have 
it always with me. I drew it now. But 
there was nothing to shoot at. I felt Snap 
clamping the grids on my ears. And now 
I heard something! An intensification of 
the vague footsteps I had thought I heard 
before. 

There was something following us ! Some- 
thing out in the corridor there now! A 
street light was nearby. The corridor was 
dim, but plainly visible; and to my sight 
it was empty. But there was something 
there. Something invisible! I could hear 
it moving. Creeping towards us. I pulled 
the grids off my ears. 

Snap murmured, ’You’ve got a local 
phone.” 

"Yes!” I’ll get them to give us the street 
glare!” 

1 pressed the danger signal, giving our 


location to the nearest operator. In a second 
or two we got the light. The street in all 
this neighborhood burst into a brilliant ac- 
tinic glare. The thing menacing us was re- 
vealed! A figure in a black cloak, crouch- 
ing thirty feet away across the corridor. 

Snap was on his feet. His voice rang 
shrilly, "There it is! Give it a shot, Gregg!” 

Snap was unarmed, but he flung his 
hands out- menacingly. The figure, which 
may perhaps not have been aware of our 
city safeguard, was taken wholly by sur- 
prise. A human figure. Seven feet tall, 
at the least, and therefore, I judged, doubt- 
less a Martian man. The black cloak cov- 
ered his head. He took a step toward us, 
hesitated, and then turned in confusion. 

Snap’s shrill voice was bringing help. 
The whine of a street guard’s alarm whistle 
nearby sounded. The figure was making 
off! My pencil ray was in my hand and 
I pressed its switch. The tiny heat way 
stabbed through the glare, but I missed. The 
figure stumbled, but did not fall. I saw 
a bare gray arm come from the cloak, flung 
up to maintain its balance. Or perhaps my 
pencil ray of heat had seared the arm. The 
gray-skinned arm of a Martian. 

Snap was shouting, "Give him another!” 
But the figure passed beyond the actinic 
glare and vanished. 

We were detained in the turmoil of the 
corridor for ten minutes or more with of- 
ficial explanations. Then a message from 
Halsey released us. The Martian who had 
been following us in his invisible cloak was 
never caught. 

We escaped from the crowd at last and 
made our way back to the Planetara, where 
the passengers were already assembling for 
the outward Martian voyage. 

CHAPTER II 

"A FLEETING GLANCE—” 

1 STOOD ON THE turret balcony of 
the Planetara with Captain Carter 
and Dr. Frank, the ship surgeon, 
watching the arriving passengers. It was 
close to the zero hour: the level of the stage 
was a turmoil of confusion. The escalators, 
with the last of the freight aboard, were 
folded back. But the stage was jammed 
with the incoming passenger baggage; the 
interplanetary customs and tax officials 
with their x-ray and zed-ray paraphernalia 
and the passengers themselves, lined up 
for the export inspection. 
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At this height, the city lights lay spread 
in a glare of blue and yellow beneaui us. 
The individual local planes came dropping 
like birds to our stage. Thirty-eight pas- 
sengers for this flight to Mars, but that ac- 
cursed desire of every friend and relative 
to speed the departing voyager brought a 
hundred or more extra people to crowd our 
girders and bring added difficulty to every- 
body. 

Carter was too absorbed in his duties to 
stay with us long. But here in the turret 
Dr. Frank and I found ourselves at the 
moment with nothing much to do but 
watch. 

"Think we’ll get away on time, Gregg?" 

"No,” I said. "And this of all voy- 
ages — ” 

I checked myself, with thumping heart. 
My thoughts were so full of what Halsey 
and Carter had told us that it was dif- 
ficult to rein my tongue. Yet here in the 
turret, unguarded by insulation, I could 
say nothing. Nor would I have dared men- 
tion the Grantline Moon Expedition to Dr. 
Frank. 1 wondered what he knew of this 
affair. Perhaps as much as I — perhaps 
nothing. 

He was a thin, dark, rather smallish man 
of fifty, the ship’s surgeon, trim in his 
blue and white uniform. I knew him well: 
we had made several flights together. An 
American — I fancy of Jewish ancestry. A 
likable man, and a skillful doctor and sur- 
geon. He and I had always been good 
friends. 

"Crowded," he said. "Johnson says 
thirty-eight. I hope they’re experienced 
travelers. This pressure sickness is a rot- 
ten nuisance — keeps me dashing around all 
night assuring frightened women they’re not 
going to die. Last voyage, coming out of 
the Venus atmosphere — " 

He plunged into a lugubrious account of 
his troubles with space sick voyagers. But 
I was in no mood to listen to him. My 
gaze was down on the spider incline, up 
which, over the bend of the ship’s sleek, 
silvery body, the passengers and their 
friends were coming in little groups. The 
upper deck was already jammed with them. 

The Planetara, as flyers go, was not a 
large vessel. Cylindrical of body, forty 
feet maximum beam, and two hundred and 
seventy-five feet in length. The passenger 
superstructure — no more than a hundred 
feet long — ^was set amidships. A narrow 
desk, metallic enclosed, and with large 


bull’s-eye windows, encircled the superstruc- 
ture. Some of the cabins opened directly 
onto the deck. Others had doors to the 
interior corridors. There were half a dozen 
small but luxurious public rooms. 

The rest of the vessel was given to freight 
storage and the mechanism and control com- 
partments. Forward of the passenger struc- 
ture the deck level continued under the 
cylindrical dome roof to the bow. The for- 
ward watch tower observatory was here, of- 
ficers’ cabins. Captain Carter’s navigating 
rooms and Dr. Frank’s office. Similarly, 
under the stern dome, was the stern watch 
tower and a series of power compartments. 

Above the superstructure a confusion of 
spider bridges, ladders and balconies were 
laced like a metal network. The turret in 
which Dr. Frank and I now stood was 
perched here. Fifty feet away, like a bird’s 
nest. Snap’s instrument room stood cling- 
ing to the metal bridge. The dome roof, 
with the glassite windows rolled back now, 
rose in a mound peak to cover this highest 
middle portion of the vessel. 

Below, in the main hull, blue lit metal 
corridors ran the entire length of the ship. 
Freight storage compartments; gravity con- 
trol rooms; the air renewal systems; heater 
and ventilators and pressure mechanisms — 
all were located there. And the kitchens, 
stewards’ compartments, and the living 
quarters of the crew. We carried a crew of 
sixteen, this voyage, exclusive of the navi- 
gating officers, the purser. Snap Dean, and 
Dr. Frank. 

The passengers coming aboard seemed a 
fair representation of what we usually had 
for the outward voyage to Ferrok-Shahn. 
Most were Earth people — and returning 
Martians. Dr. Frank pointed out one, A 
huge Martian in a gray cloak. A seven 
foot fellow. 

"His name is Set Miko," Dr. Frank re- 
marked. "Ever heard of him?” 

"No,” 1 said. "Should I?” 

"Well — ” The doctor suddenly checked 
himself, as though he were sorry he had 
spoken. 

"I never heard of him,” I repeated 
slowly. 

An awkward silence fell suddenly be- 
tween us. 

T here were a few Venus passengers. 

I saw one of them presently, coming 
up the incline, and recognized her, A girl 
traveling alone. We had brought her from 
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Grebhar, last voyage but one. I remem- 
bered her. An alluring sort of girl, as 
most of them are. Her name was Ven 2 a. 
She spoke English well. A singer and 
dancer who had been imported to Greater 
New York to fill some theatrical engage- 
ment. She’d made quite a hit on the Great 
White Way. 

She came up the incline, with the carrier 
ahead of her. Gazing up, she saw Dr. 
Frank and me at the turret window and 
waved her white arm in greeting. And 
flashed us a smite. 

Dr. Frank laughed. "By the gods of the 
airways, there’s Alta Venza! You saw that 
look, Gregg.? That was for me, not you.” 

"Reasonable enough,” I retorted. "But 
I doubt it— the Venza was nothing if not 
impartial.” 

I wondered what could be taking Venza 
now to Mars. I was glad to see her. She 
was diverting. Educated. Well traveled. 
Spoke English with a colloquial, theatrical 
manner more characteristic of Greater New 
York than of Venus. And for all her 
light banter, I would rather put my trust 
in her than any Venus girl I had ever 
met. 

The hum of the departing siren was 
sounding. Friends and relatives of the pas- 
sengers were crowding the exit incline. The 
deck was clearing. I had not seen George 
Prince come aboard. And then I thought 
I saw him down on the landing stage, just 
arrived from a private tube car. A small, 
slight figure. The customs men were 
around him: I could only see his head and 
shoulders. Pale, girlishly handsome face; 
long, black hair to the base of his neck. 
He was bare-headed, with the hood of his 
traveling-cloak pushed badk. 

I stared, and I saw that Dr. Frank was 
also gazing down. But neither of u$ 
spoke. 

Then I said upon impulse, "Suppose we 
go down to the deck. Doctor?” 

He acquiesced. We descended to the 
lower room of the turret and clambered 
down the spider ladder to the upper deck 
level. The head of the arriving incline was 
near us. Preceded by two carriers who were 
littered with hand-baggage, George Prince 
was coming up the incline. He was closer 
now. I recognized him from the type we 
had seen in Halsey’s office. 

And then, with a shock, I saw it was 
not so. This was a girl coming aboard. An 
arc light over the incline showed her clear- 


ly when she was half way up. A girl with 
her hood pushed back; her face framed in 
thick black hair. I saw now it was not a 
man’s cut of hair; but long braids coiled 
up under the dangling hood. 

Dr. Frank must have remarked my 
amazed expression. 

"Little beauty, isn’t she?” 

"Who is she?” 

We were standing back against the wall 
of the superstructure. A passenger was 
near us — the Martian whom Dr. Frank had 
called Miko. He was loitering here, quite 
evidently watching this girl come aboard. 
But as I glanced at him he looked away 
and casually sauntered off. 

The girl came up and reached the deck. 
"I am in A 22,” she told the carrier. "My 
brother came aboard two hours ago.” 

Dr. Frank answered my whisper. "That’s 
Anita Prince.” 

She was passing quite close to us on 
the deck, following the carrier, when she 
stumbled and very nearly fell. I was near- 
est to her. I leaped forward and caught 
her as she went down. 

"Oh!” she cried. 

With my arm about her, ’ 1 raised her 
up and set her upon her feet again. She 
had twisted her ankle. She balanced her- 
self upon it. The pain of it eased up in 
a moment. 

"I’m — all right — thank you!” 

,In the dimness of the blue lit deck, I 
met her eyes. I was holding her with my 
encircling arm. She was small and soft 
against me. Her face, framed in the thick, 
black hair, smiled up at me. Small, oval 
face — beautiful — yet firm of chin, and 
stamped with the mark of its own individ- 
uality. No empty-headed beauty, this. 

"I’m all right, thank you very much — ” 

I became conscious that I had not re- 
leased her. I felt her hands pushing at 
me. And then it seemed that for an in- 
stant she yielded and was clinging. And 
I met her startled, upflung gaze. Eyes 
like a purple night with the sheen of misty 
starlight in them. 

I heard myself murmuring, "I beg your 
pardon. Yes, of course!” I released her. 

She thanked me again and followed the 
carriers along the deck. She was limping 
slightly. 

An instant she had clung to me. A 
brief flash of something, from her eyes to 
mine — from mine back to hers. The poets 
write that love can be born of such a glance. 
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The first meeting, across all the barriers of 
which love springs unsought, unbidden — 
defiant, sometimes. And the troubadours of 
old would sing: "A fleeting glance; a 
touch; two wildly beating hearts — and love 
was born.” 

I think, with Anita and me, it must 
have been like that. 

I stood, gazing after het, unconscious of 
Dr. Frank, who was watching me with 
his humorous smile. And presently, no 
more than a quarter beyond the zero hour, 
the Planetara got away. With the dome 
windows battened tightly, we lifted from 
the landing stage and soared over the glow- 
ing city. The phosphorescence of the elec- 
tronic tubes was like a comet’s tail behind 
us as we slid upward. 

CHAPTER III 

IN THE RADIO ROOM 

A t six a. M., Earth Eastern time, 
which we were still carrying. Snap 
Dean and I were alone in his in- 
strument room, perched in the network over 
the Planetara’s deck. The bulge of the 
dome enclosed us; it rounded like a great 
observatory window some twenty feet above 
the ceiling of this little metal cubby-hole. 

The Planetara was still in Earth’s shadow. 
The firmament— black interstellar space 
with its blazing white, red and yellow stars 
— lay spread around us. The Moon, with 
nearly all its disc illumined, hung, a great 
silver ball, over bur bow quarter. Behind 
it, to one side. Mars floated like the red 
of a smoldering cigar in the blackness. 
’The Earth, behind our stern, was dimly, 
redly visible — a giant sphere, etched with 
the configurations of its oceans and con- 
tinents. Upon one limb a touch of the 
sunlight hung on the mountain-tops with 
a crescent red-yellow sheen. 

And then we plunged from the cone 
shadow. The Sun, with the leaping corona, 
burst through the blackness behind us. The 
Earth lighted into a huge, thin crescent 
with hooked cusps. 

To Snap and me, the glories of the 
heavens were too familiar to be remarked. 
And upon this voyage particularly we were 
in no mood to consider them. I had been 
in the radio room several hours. When 
the Planetara started, and my few routine 
duties were over, I could think of noth- 
ing save Halsey's and Carter’s admonition; 


"Be on your guard. And particularly — 
watch George Prince.” 

I had not seen George Prince. But I 
had seen his sister, whom Carter and Hal- 
sey had not bothered to mention. My 
heart was still pounding with the memory. 

Dr. Frank evidently was having little 
trouble with pressure sick passengers — the 
Planetara’s equalizers were fairly efficient. 
Prowling through the silent metal lounges 
and passages, I went to the door of A 22. 
It was on the deck level, in a tiny transverse 
passage just off the main lounging room. 
Its name-grid glowed with the letters: 
"Anita Prince." I stood in my short white 
trousers and white silk shirt, like a cabin 
steward staring. Anita Prince! I had never 
heard the name until this night. But there 
was magic music in it now, as I murmured 
it. 

She was here, doubtless asleep, behind 
this small metal door. It seemed as though 
that little oval grid were the gateway to a 
fairyland of my dreams. 

I turned away. Thought of the Grant- 
line Moon Expedition stabbed at me. 
George Prince — Anita’s brother— he whom 
I had been told to watch. This renegade 
—associate of dubious Martians, plotting 
God knows what. 

I saw, upon the adjoining door, “A 20, 
George Prince." I listened. In the hum- 
ming stillness of the ship’s interior there 
was no sound from these cabins. A 20 was 
without windows, I knew. But Anita's 
room had a window and a door which gave 
upon the deck. I went through the lounge, 
out its arch and v/alked the deck length. 
The deck door and window of A 22 was 
closed and dark. 

The deck was dim with white starlight 
from the side ports. Chairs were here, but 
they were all empty. From the bow win- 
dows of the arching dome a flood of moon- 
light threw long, slanting shadows down 
the deck. At the corner where the super- 
structure ended, I thought I saw a figure 
lurking as though watching me. I went 
that way, but it vanished. 

I turned the corner, went the width of 
the ship to the other side. There was no 
one in sight save the observ'er on his spider 
bridge, high in the bow network, and the 
second officer, on duty on the turret balcony 
almost directly over me. 

As I stood and listened, I suddenly heard 
footsteps. From the direction of the bow 
a figure came. Purser Johnson. 
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He greeted me. "Cooling off, Gregg .5” 

"Yes,” I said. 

He went past me and turned into the 
smoking ropm door nearby. 

I stood a moment at one of the deck 
windows, gaaing at the stars; and for no 
reason at all I realiaed I was tense. John- 
son was a great one for his regular sleep 
— it was wholly unlike him to be roam- 
ing about the ship at such an hour. Had 
he been watching me.^ I told myself it 
was nonsense. I was suspicious of every- 
one, everything, this voyage. 

I heard another step. Captain Carter 
appeared from his chart room which stood 
in the center of the narrowing open deck 
space near the bow. I joined him at once. 

"Who was that.^” he half-whispered. 

"Johnson.” 

"Oh, yes.” He fumbled in his uniform; 
his gaze swept the moonlit deck. "Gregg — 
take this.” He handed me a small metal 
box. I stuffed it at once into my shirt. 

"An insulator,” he added, swiftly. "Snap 
is in his office. Take it to him, Gregg. 
Stay with him — you’ll have a measure of 
security — and you can help him to make 
the photographs.” He was barely whisper- 
ing. "I won’t be with you — no use mak- 
ing it look as though we were doing any- 
thing unusual. If your graphs show any- 
thing— or if Snap picks up any message 
—bring it to me.” He added aloud, "Well, 
it will be cool enough presently, Gregg.” 

He sauntered away toward his chart room. 

"By heavens, what a relief!” Snap mur- 
mured as the current went on. We had 
wired his cubby with the insulator; within 
its barrage we could at least talk with a 
degree of freedom. 

"You’ve seen George Prince, Gregg?” 

"No. He’s assigned A 20. But I saw 
his sister. Snap, no one ever mentioned — ” 

Snap had heard of her, but he hadn’t 
known that she was listed for this voyage. 
"A real beauty, so I’ve heard. Accursed 
shame for a decent girl to have a brother 
like that.” 

I could agree with him there. 

I T WAS now 6 A. M. Snap had been 
busy all night with routine cosmo-radios 
from the Earth, following our departure. 
He had a pile of them beside him. Many 
were for the passengers; but anything that 
savored of a code was barred. 

"Nothing queer looking?” I suggested. 
"No. Not a thing.” 


We were at this time no more than 
sixty-five thousand miles from the Moon’s 
surface. The Planetara presently would 
swing upon her direct course for Mars. 
There was nothing which could cause pas- 
senger comment in this close passing of the 
Moon; normally we used the satellite’s at- 
traction to give us additional starting speed. 

It was now or never that a message would 
come from Grantline. He was supposed to 
be upon the Earthward side of the Moon, 
While Snap had rushed through with his 
routine, I searched the Moon’s surface with 
our glass. 

But there was nothing. Copernicus and 
Kepler lay in full sunlight. The heights of 
the lunar mountains, the depths of the bar- 
ren, empty seas were etched black and 
white, clear and clean. Grim, forbidding 
desolation, this unchanging Moon ! In 
romance, moonlight may shimmer and 
sparkle to light a lover’s smile; but the 
reality of the Moon is cold and bleak. 
There was nothing to show my prying eyes 
where the intrepid Grantline might be. 

"Nothing at all. Snap.” 

And Snap’s instruments, attuned for an 
hour now to pick up the faintest signal, 
were motionless. 

"If he has concentrated any appreciable 
amount of radioactive ore,” said Snap, "we 
should get an impulse from its Gamma 
rays.” 

But our receiving shield was dark, un- 
touched. Our mirror grid gave the mag- 
nified images; the spectro, with its wat'e 
length selection, pictured the mountain 
levels, and slowly descended into the deep- 
est seas. 

There was nothing. 

Yet in those Moon caverns — a million 
million recesses amid the crags of that 
tumbled, barren surface — the pin point of 
movement which might have been Grant- 
line’s expedition could so easily be hiding! 
Could he have the ore insulated, fearing 
its Gamma rays would betray its presence 
to hostile watchers? 

Or might disaster have come to him? He 
might not be upon this hemisphere of the 
Moon at all ... . 

My imagination, sharpened by fancy of 
a lurking menace which seemed everywhere 
about the Planetara this voyage, ran rife 
with fears for Johnny Grantline. He had 
promised to communicate this voyage. It 
was now, or perhaps never. 
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Six-thirty came and passed. We were 
well beyond the Earth’s shadow now, The 
firmament blazed with its vivid glories; the 
Sun behind us was a ball of yellow-red 
leaping flames. The Earth hung, opened 
to a huge, dull red half sphere. 

We were within forty thousand miles of 
the Moon. Giant white ball — all of its disc 
visible to the naked eye. It poised over 
the bow, and presently, as the Planetara 
swung upon her course for Mars, it shifted 
sidewise. The light of it glared white and 
dazzling in our windows. 

Snap, with his habitual red celluloid eye- 
shade shoved high on his forehead, worked 
over our instruments. 

"Gregg!” 

The receiving shield was glowing a trifle ! 
Gamma rays were bombarding it! It 
glowed, gleamed phosphorescent, and the 
audible recorder began sounding its tiny 
tinkling murmurs. 

Gamma rays! Snap sprang to the dials. 
The direction and strength were soon ob- 
vious. A richly radioactive ore body, of 
considerable size, was concentrated upon 
this hemisphere of the Moon! It was un- 
mistakable. 

"He's got it, Gregg! He’s — ” 

The tiny grids began quivering. Snap 
exclaimed triumphantly, "Here he comes! 
By God, the message at last!” 

Snap decoded it. 

"Success! Stop for ore on your return 
voyage. Will give you our location later. 
Success beyond wildest hopes — ” 

S NAP murmured, "That’s all. He’s got 
the ore ! 'Success beyond wildest 
hopes.’ That must mean an enormous 
quantity of it is available!” 

We were sitting in darkness, and abrupt- 
ly I became aware that across our open 
window, where the insulation barrage was 
flung, the air was faintly hissing. An in- 
terference there! I saw a tiny swirl of 
purple sparks. Someone — some hostile ray 
from the deck beneath us, or from the 
spider bridge that led to our little room 
— someone out there was trying to pry in! 

Snap impulsively reached for the ab- 
sorbers to let in the outside light — it was 
all darkness to us outside. But I checked 
him. 

"Wait!” I cut off our barrage, opened 
our door and stepped to the narrow metal 
bridge. 


"Wait, Snap! You stay there.” I added 
aloud, "Well, Snap, I’m going to bed. Glad 
you’ve cleaned up that batch of work.” 

I banged the door upon him. The lace- 
work of metal bridges and ladders seemed 
empty, I gazed up to the dome, and for- 
ward and aft. Twenty feet beneath me 
was the metal roof of the cabin super- 
structure. Below it, both sides of the deck 
showed. All patched with moonlight 

No one visible down there. I descended 
a ladder. The deck was empty. But in 
the silence something was moving! Foot- 
steps moving away from me down the deck! 
I followed; and suddenly I was running. 
Chasing something I could hear, but could 
not see. It turned into the smoking room. 

I burst in. And a real sound smoth- 
ered the phantom. Johnson the purser was 
sitting here alone in the dimness. He was 
smoking. I noticed that his cigar held a 
long, frail ash. It could not have been 
with him I was chasing. He was sitting 
there quite calmly. A thick-necked, heavy 
fellow, easily out of breath. But he was 
breathing calmly now. 

He sat up with amazement at my wild 
eyed appearance, and the ash jarrea from 
his cigar. 

"Gregg! What in the devil — ” 

I tried to grin. "I’m on my way to bed 
— worked all night helping Snap.” 

I went past him, out the door into the 
main interior corridor. It was the only 
way the invisible prowler could have gone. 
But I was too late now — I could hear noth- 
ing. I dashed forward into the main 
lounge. It was empty, dim and silent, a 
silence broken presently by a faint click — 
a stateroom door hastily closing. I swung 
and found myself in a tiny transverse pas- 
sage. The twin doors of A 22 and A 20 
were before me. 

The invisible eavesdropper had gone into 
ont of these rooms! 1 listened at each of 
the panels, but there was only silence 
within. 

The interior of the ship was suddenly 
singing with the steward’s siren — the call 
to awaken the passengers. It startled me. 
I moved swiftly away. But as the siren shut 
off, in the silence I heard a soft, musical 
voice; 

"Wake up, Anita — I think that’s the 
breakfast call.” 

And her answer: "All right, George.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

A BURN ON A MARTIAN ARM 

I DID NOT APPEAR at that morning 
meal. I was exhausted and drugged 
with lack of sleep. I had a moment 
with Snap, to tell him what had occurred. 
Then I sought out Carter. He had his 
little chart room insulated. And we were 
cautious. I told him what Snap and I had 
learned: the Gamma rays from the Moon, 
proving that Grantline had concentrated a 
considerable ore body. I also told him 
of Grantline’s message. 

"We’ll stop on the way back, as he di- 
rects, Gregg.” He bent closer to me. "At 
Ferrok-Shahn I’m going to bring back a 
cordon of Interplanetary Police. ’The secret 
will be out, of course, when once we stop 
at the Moon. We have no right, even 
now, to be flying this vessel as unguarded 
as it is.” 

He was very solemn. And he was grim 
when I told him of the invisible eaves- 
dropper. 

"You think he overheard Grantline’s 
message?” 

"I don’t know,” I said. 

"Who was it? You seem to feel it was 
George Prince?” 

“Yes.” 

I was convinced that the prowler had 
gone into A 20. When I mentioned the 
purser, who seemed to have been watch- 
ing me earlier in the night, and again was 
sitting in the smoking room when the 
eavesdropper fled past. Carter looked 
startled. 

"Johnson is all right, Gregg.” 

"Is he? Does he know anything about 
this Grantline affair?” 

"No — no,” said the Captain hastily. 
"You haven’t mentioned it, have you?” 

"Of course I haven’t. I’ve been wonder- 
ing why Johnson didn’t hear that eaves- 
dropper. I could hear him when I was 
chasing him. But Johnson sat perfectly 
unmoved and let him go by. What was 
he sitting there for, anyway, at that hour 
of the morning?” 

"You’re too suspicious, Gregg. Over- 
wrought. But you’re right — we can’t be 
too careful. I’m going to have that Prince 
suite searched when I catch it unoccupied. 
Passengers don’t ordinarily travel with in- 
visible cloaks. Go to bed, Gregg — you 
neea a rest.” 


I went to my cabin. It was located aft, 
on the stern deck, near the stern watch 
tower. A small metal room, with a desk, 
a chair and bunk. I made sure no one 
was in it. I sealed the lattice grill and the 
door, set the alarm trigger against any 
opening of them, and went to bed. 

The siren for the mid-day meal awak- 
ened me. I had slept heavily. I felt re- 
freshed. 

I found the passengers already assembled 
at my table when I arrived in the dining 
salon. It was a low vaulted metal room 
of blue and yellow tube lights. At the 
sides its oval windows showed the deck, 
with its ports on the dome side, through 
which a vista of the starry firmament was 
visible. We were well on our course to 
Mars. The Moon had dwindled to a pin 
point of light beside the crescent earth. 
And behind them our Sun blazed, visually 
the largest orb in the heavens. It was 
some sixty-eight million miles from the 
Earth to Mars, this voyage. A flight, 
under ordinary circumstances, of some ten 
days. 

There were five tables in the dining 
salon, each with eight seats, . Snap and 
I had one of the tables. We sat at the 
ends, with three passengers on each of 
the sides. 

Snap was in his seat when I arrived. 
He eyed me down the length of the table. 

"Good morning, Gregg. We missed you 
at breakfast. Not pressure sick, I hope?” 

There were three passengers already 
seated at our table — all men. Snap, in a 
gay mood, introduced me. 

"This is our third officer, Gregg Hal- 
jan. Big, handsome fellow, isn’t he? And 
as pleasant as he is good-looking. Gregg, 
this is Sero Ob Hahn.” 

I met the keen, dark eyed somber gaze 
of a Venus man of middle age. A small, 
slim, graceful man, with sleek black hair. 
His pointed face, accentuated by the pointed 
beard, was pallid. He wore a white and 
purple robe; upon his breast was a huge 
platinum ornament, a device like a star and 
cross entwined. 

"I am happy to meet you, sir.” His 
voice was soft and sleep. 

"Ob Hahn,” I repeated. "I should have 
heard of you, no doubt. But — ” 

A smile plucked at his thin, gray lips. 
"That is the error of mine, not yours. My 
mission is that all the universe shall hear 
of me.” 
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"He’s preaching the religion of the 
Venus Mystics,” Snap explained. 

"And this enlightened gentleman,” said 
Ob Hahn ironically, "has just termed it 
fetishism. The ignorance — ” 

"Oh, I say!” protested the man at Ob 
Hahn's side. "I mean, you seem to think 
I intended something opprobrious. And as 
a matter of fact — ” 

"We’ve an argument, Gregg,” laughed 
Snap. "This is Sir Arthur Coniston, an 
English gentleman, lecturer and sky-trotter 
- — ^that is, he will be a sky-trotter; he tells 
us he plans a number of voyages.” 

The tall Englishman in his white linen 
suit bowed acknowledgment. "My com- 
pliments, Mr. Haljan. I hope you have no 
strong religious convictions, else we will 
make your table here very miserable!” 

The third passenger had evidently kept 
out of the argument. Snap introduced him 
as Ranee Rankin. An American — a quiet, 
blonde fellow of thirty-five or forty. 

I ordered my breakfast and let the argu- 
ment go on. 

"Won’t make me miserable,” said Snap. 
"I love an argument. You said, Sir Ar- 
thur. . . . ?” 

"I mean to say, I think I said too much. 
Mr. Rankin, you are more diplomatic.” 

Rankin laughed. "I am a magician,” he 
said to me. "A theatrical entertainer. I 
deal in tricks — how to fool an audience — ” 
His keen, amused gaze was on Ob Hahn. 
"This gentleman from Venus and I have 
too much in common to argue.” 

"A nasty one!” the Englishman ex- 
claimed. "By Jove! Really, Mr. Rankin, 
you’re a bit too cruel!” 

1 COULD see we were doomed to have 
turbulent meals this voyage. I like to 
eat in quiet; arguing passengers always an- 
noy me. There were still three seats vacant 
at our table; I wondered who would oc- 
cupy them. I soon learned the answer — for 
one seat at least. Rankin said calmly: 

"Where is the little Venus girl this 
meal?” His glance went to the empty seat 
at my right hand. "The Venza — wasn’t 
that her name? She and I are destined 
for the same theater in Ferrok-Shahn.” 

So Venza was to sit beside me. It was 
good news. Ten days of a religious argu- 
ment three times a day would be intoler- 
able. But the cheerful Venza would help. 

"She never eats the mid-day meal,” said 
Snap. "She’s on the deck, having orange 


juice. I guess it’s the old gag about diet, 
eh?” 

My attention wandered about the salon. 
Most of the seats were occupied. At the 
Captain’s table I saw the objects of my 
search. George Prince and his sister sat 
one on each side of the Captain. I saw 
George Prince in the life now as a man 
who looked hardly twenty-five. He was 
at this moment evidently in a gay mood. 
His clean cut, handsome profile, with its 
poetic dark curls, was turned toward me. 
There seemed little of the villain about 
him. 

And I saw Anita Prince now as a dark 
haired, black eyed little beauty, in feature 
resembling her brother very strongly. She 
presently finished her meal. She rose, 
with him after her. She was dressed in 
Earth fashion — white blouse and dark 
jacket, wide, knee length trousers of gray, 
with a red sash her only touch of color. 
She went past me, flashed me her smile 
and nod. 

My heart was pounding. I answered her 
greeting, and met George Prince’s casual 
gaze. He, too, smiled, as though to signify 
that his sister had told him of the serv- 
ice I had done her. Or was his smile an 
ironical memory of how he had eluded me 
this morning when I chased him? 

1 gazed after his small, white suited fig- 
ure as he followed Anita from the salon. 
And thinking of her, I prayed that Carter 
and Halsey might be wrong. Whatever 
plotting against the Grantline Expedition 
might be going on, I hoped that George 
Prince was innocent of it. Yet I knew 
in my heart it was a futile hope. Prince 
had been that eavesdropper outside the ra- 
dio room. I could not really doubt it. But 
that his sister must be ignorant of what 
he was doing, I was sure. 

My attention was brought suddenly back 
to the reality of our table. I heard Ob 
Hahn’s silky voice: 

"We passed quite close to the Moon last 
night, Mr. Dean.” 

"Yes,” said Snap. "We did, didn’t we? 
Always do — it’s a technical problem of the 
exigencies of interstellar navigation. Ex- 
plain it to them, Gregg — you’re an ex- 
pert.” 

I waved it away with a laugh. There 
was a brief silence. I could not held notic- 
ing Sic Arthur Coniston’s queer look, and 
I think I have never seen so keen a glance 
as Ranee Rankin shot at me. Were all diese 
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people aware of Grantline’s treasure on the 
Moon? It suddenly seemed »o. I wished 
fervently at that instant that the ten days of 
this voyage were over and we were safely 
at Ferrok-Shahn. Captain Carter was abso- 
lutely right. Coming back we would have 
a cordon of Interplanetary Police aboard. 

Sir Arthur broke the awkward silence. 
"Magnificent sight, the Moon, from so close 
a viewpoint — though I was too much afraid 
of pressure sickness to be up to see it.” 

I had nearly finished my hasty meal when 
another incident shocked me. The two other 
passengers at out table came in and took 
their seats. A Martian girl and man. The 
girl had the seat at my left, with the man 
beside her. All Martians are tall. The 
girl was about my own height — that is, 
six feet, two inches. The man was seven 
feet or more. Both wore the Martian outer 
robe. The girl flung hers back. Her limbs 
were encased in pseudo mail. She looked, 
as all Martians like to look, a very war- 
like Amazon. But she was a pretty girl. 
She smiled at me with a keen eyed, direct 
gaze. 

"Mr. Dean said at breakfast that you 
were big and handsome. You are.” 

They were brother and sister, these Mar- 
tians. Snap introduced them as Set Miko 
and Setta Moa.* 

This Miko was, from our Earth stand- 
ards, a tremendous, brawny giant. Not 
spindly, like most Martians, this fellow, for 
all his seven feet of height, was almost 
heavy set. He wore a plaited leather jerkin 
beneath his robe, and knee pants of leather 
out of which his lower legs showed as 
gray, hairy pillars of strength. He had 
come into the salon with a swagger, his 
sword ornament clanking. 

"A pleasant voyage so far,” he said to 
me as he started his meal. His voice had 
the heavy, throaty rasp characteristic of the 
Martian. He spoke perfect English — both 
Martians and Venus people are by heritage 
extraordinary linguists. Miko and his sister, 
Moa, had a touch of Martian accent, worn 
almost away by living for some years in 
Greater New York. 

The shock to me came within a few 
minutes. Miko, absorbed in attacking his 
meal, inadvertently pushed back his robe 
to bare his forearm. An instant only, then 
it dropped again to his wrist. But in 

*“Set and Setta,” the Martian equivalent 
of Mr. and Miss. 


that instant I had seen, upon the gray 
flesh, a thin sear turned red. A very re- 
cent burn — as though a pencil ray of heat 
had caught his arm. 

My mind flung back. Only last night in 
the city corridor, Snap and I had been 
followed by a Martian. I had shot at him 
with a heat ray ; I thought I had hit 
him on the arm. Was this the mysterious 
Martian who had followed us from Halsey's 
office? 

CHAPTER V 

VENZA THE VENUS GIRL 

T WAS SHORTLY after that mid-day 
meal when I encountered Venza sit- 
ting on the starlit deck. I had been in 
the bow observatory ; taken my routine 
castings of our position and worked them 
out. I was, I think, of the PlanetarVs 
officers the most expert handler of the 
mathematical mechanical calculators. The 
locating of our position and charting the 
trajectory of our course was, under ordinary 
circumstances, about all I had to do. And 
it took only a few minutes each twelve 
hours. 

I had a moment with Carter in the 
isolation of his chart room. 

"This voyage! Gregg, I’m getting like 
you — too fanciful. We’ve a normal group 
of passengers, apparently; but I don’t like 
the look of any of them. That Ob Hahn, 
at your table — ” 

"Snaky looking fellow,” I commented. 
"He and the Englishman are great on 
arguments. Did you have Prince’s cabin 
searched ?” 

My breath hung on his answer. 

'"Tes. Nothing unusual among his 
things. We searched both his room and 
his sister’s.” 

I did not follow that up. Instead I 
told him about the burn on Miko’s thick 
gray arm. 

He stared. "I wish we were at Ferrok- 
Shahn. Gregg, to-night when the pas- 
sengers are asleep, come here to me. Snap 
will be here, and Dr. Frank. We can 
trust him.” 

"He knows about — about the Grantline 
treasure?” 

"Yes. And so do Balch and Blackstone.” 

Balch and Blackstone were our first and 
second officers. 

"We’U all meet here, Gregg — say about 
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th« lero hour. We must take some pre- 
cautions.” 

He suddenly felt he should say no more 
now. He dismissed me. 

1 found Venza seated alone in a secluded 
corner of the starlit deck. A porthole, 
with the black heavens and the blazing 
stars, was before her. There was an empty 
seat nearby. 

''Hola-lo,* Gregg! Sit here with me. 
I have been wondering when you would 
come after me." 

I sat down beside her. "What are you 
doing — agoing to Mars, Venza? I’m glad to 
see you.” 

"Many thanks. But I am glad to sec 
you, Gregg. So handsome a man .... Do 
you know, from Venus to Earth and I 
have no doubt on all of Mars, no man 
will please me more.” 

"Glib tongue,” I laughed. "Born to 
flatter the male — every girl of your world.” 
And I added seriously, "You don’t answer 
my question? What takes you to Mars?” 

"Contract. By the stars, what else? Of 
course, a chance to make a voyage with 
you — ” 

"Don’t be silly, Venza.” 

I enjoyed her. I gazed at her small, 
slim figure gracefully reclining in the deck 
chair. Her long, gray robe parted — ^by de- 
sign, I have no doubt — ^to display her 
shapely, satin-sheathed legs. Her black 
hair was coiled in a heavy knot at the back 
of her neck; her carmined lips were parted 
with a mocking, alluring smile. The exotic 
perfume of her enveloped me. 

She glanced at me sidewise from be- 
neath her sweeping black lashes. 

"Be serious,” I added. 

"I am serious. Sober. Intoxicated by 
you, but sober.” 

I said, "What sort of a contract?” 

"A theater in Ferrok-Shahn. Good money, 
Gregg. I’m to be there a year.” She sat 
up to face me. "There’s a fellow here 
on the Planetara, Ranee Rankin, he calls 
himself. At our table — a big, good look- 
ing blonde American. He says he is a 
magician. Ever hear of him?” 

"That’s what he told me. No, I never 
heard of him.” 

"Nor did I. And I thought I had heard 
of everyone of any importance. He is 
listed for the same theater I’m going. Nice 


*A Venus form of jocular, intimate greet- 
ing. 


sort of fellow.” She paused, and added 
suddenly, "If he’s a professional entertain- 
er, I’m a motor-oiler.” 

It startled me. "Why do you say that?” 

Instinctively my gaze swept the neck. An 
Earth woman and child anu a small Venus 
man were in sight, but not within ear- 
shot. 

"Why do you look so furtive?” she re- 
torted. "Gregg, there’s something strange 
about this voyage. I’m no fool, nor you, 
and you know it as well as I do.” 

"Ranee Rankin — ” I prompted. 

She leaned closer toward me. "He could 
fool you. But not me — I’ve known too 
many real magicians.” She grinned. "I 
challenged him to trick me. You should 
have seen him evading!” 

"Do you know Ob Hahn?”I interrupted. 

She shook her head. "Never heard of 
him. But he told me plenty at breakfast. 
By Satan, what a flow of words that devil 
driver can muster! He and the English- 
man don’t mesh very well, do they?” 

S HE stared at me. I had not answered 
her grin; my mind was too busy with 
queer fancies. Halsey’s words: "Things are 
not always what they seem — ” Were these 
passengers masqueraders? Put here by 
George Prince? And then I thought of 
Miko the Martian, and the burn upon his 
arm. 

"Come back, Gregg! Don’t go wander- 
ing off like that!” She dropped her voice 
to a whisper. "I’ll be serious. I want to 
know what in the hell is going on aboard 
this ship. I’m a woman, atid I’m curious. 
You tell me.” 

"What do you mean?” I parried. 

"I mean a lot of things. What we've 
just been talking about. And what was 
the excitement you were in just before 
breakfast this morning?” 

"Excitement?” 

"Gregg, you may trust me.” For the first 
time she was wholly serious. Her gaze 
made sure no one was within hearing. She 
put her hand on my arm. I could barely 
hear her whisper: "I know they might have 
a ray upon us — I’ll be careful.” 

"They?” 

"Anyone. Something’s going on. You 
know it — you are in it. I saw you this 
morning, Gregg. Wild eyed, chasing a 
phantom — ” 

"You?” 
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"And I heard the phantom! A man’* 
footsteps. A magnetic, reflecting, invisible 
cloak. You couldn’t fool an audience with 
that — it’s too commonplace. If Ranee 
Rankin tried — " 

I gripped her. "Don’t ramble, Venza! 
You saw me?” 

"Yes. My stateroom door was open. I 
was sitting with a cigarette. I saw the 
purser in the smoking room. He was 
visible from — ” 

"Wait ! Venza, that prowler went through 
the smoking room!” 

“I know he did. I could hear him.” 

"Did the purser hear him?” 

"Of course. The purser looked up, fol- 
lowed the sound with his gaze. I thought 
that was queer. He never made a move. 
And then you came along and he acted 
innocent. 'Why? What's going on, that’s 
what I want to know?” 

I held my breath. "Venza, where did 
the prowler run to? Can you — ” 

She whispered calmly, "Into A 20. I 
saw the door open and close — I even think 
I could see the blurred outline of him. 
Those magnetic cloaks!” She added, "Why 
should George Prince be sneaking around 
with you after him? And the purser act- 
ing innocent? And who is this George 
Prince, anyway?” 

The huge Martian, Miko, with his sister 
Moa came strolling along the deck. They 
nodded as they passed us. 

I whispered. "I can’t explain anything 
now. But you’re right, Venza: there is 
something going on. Listen! Whatever 
you learn — anything you encounter which 
looks unusual — will you tell me? I — well, 
I do trust you — really I do! — but the thing 
isn’t mine to tell.” 

The somber pools of her eyes were shin- 
ing. "You are very lovable, Gregg. I 
won’t question you.” She was trembling 
with excitement. "Whatever it is, I want 
to be in it. Here’s something I can tell 
you now. We’ve two high class gold leaf 
gamblers aboard. Did you know that?” 

“No. Who are — ” 

"Shac and Dud Ardley. Let me state 
every detective in Greater New York knows 
them. They had a wonderful game with 
that Englishman, Sir Arthur Coniston, this 
morning. Stripped him of half a pound of 
eight inch leaves — a neat little stack. A 
crooked game, of course. Those fellows 
are more nimble-fingered than Ranee Ran- 
kin ever dared to be!” 


I sat staring at her. She was a mine 
of information, this girl. 

"And Gregg, I tried my charms on Shac 
and Dud. Nice men, but dumb. What- 
ever’s going on, they’re not in it. They 
wanted to know what kind of a ship this 
was. Why? Because Shac has a cute little 
eavesdropping microphone of his own. He 
had it working in the night last ni^ht. He 
overheard George Prince and that big giant 
Miko arguing about the Moon!” 

I gasped. "Venza, softer!” 

Against all propriety of this public deck 
she pretended to drape herself upon me. 
Her hair smothered my face as her lips 
almost touched my ear. 

"Something about treasure on the Moon 
— Shac couldn’t understand what. And they 
mentioned you. He didn’t hear what they 
said because the purser joined them.” Her 
whispered words tumbled over one another. 
"A hundred pounds of gold leaf — that’s 
the purser’s price. He’s with them, what- 
ever it is. He promised to do something 
for them.” 

She stopped. "Well?” I prompted. 

"That’s all. Shac’s current was inter- 
rupted.” 

"Tell him to try it again, Venza! I’ll 
talk with him. No! I’d better let him 
alone. Can you get him to keep his mouth 
shut?” 

"I think he might do anything I told 
him. He’s a man.” 

"Find out what you can.” 

She sat away from me suddenly. "There’s 
Anita and George Prince.” 

They came to the corner of the deck, 
but turned back. Venza caught my look. 
And understood it. 

"You do love Anita Prince as much as 
that, Gregg?” Venza was smiling. "I wish 
you — I wish some man handsome as you 
would gaze after me like that.” 

She turned solemn. "You may be in- 
terested to know that she loves you. 1 
could see it. I knew it when I mentioned 
you to her this morning.” 

"Me? Why, we’ve hardly spoken!” 

"Is it necessary? I never heard that it 
was.” 

I could not see Venza’ s face; she stood 
up suddenly. And when I rose beside her, 
she whispered, 

"We should not be seen talking so long. 
I’ll find out what I can.” 

I stared after her slight robed figure as 
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she turned into the lounge archway and 
vanished. 

CHAPTER VI 
A TRAITOR 

C APTAIN CARTER was grim. "So 
they’ve bought him off, have they? 
Go bring him in here, Gregg. We’ll 
have it out with him now.’’ 

Snap, Dr. Frank, Balch, our first officer, 
and I were in the Captain’s chart room. It 
was 4 P. M. — our Earth starting time. We 
were sixteen hours upon our voyage. 

I found Johnson in his office in the 
lounge. "Captain wants to see you. Close 
up.” 

He closed his window upon an Ameri- 
can woman passenger who was demand- 
ing details of Martian currency, and fol- 
lowed me forward. "What is it, Gregg?” 
"I don’t know.” 

Captain Carter banged the slide upon us. 
The chart room was insulated. The hum 
of the current was obvious. Johnson noticed 
it. He started at the hostile faces of the 
surgeon and Balch. And he tried to bluster. 
"What’s this? Something wrong?” 
Carter wasted no words. "We have in- 
formation, Johnson — there’s some under 
cover plot here aboard. I want to know 
what it is. Suppose you tell us frankly.” 

The purser looked blank. "What do you 
mean ? We’ve gamblers aboard, if that’s — ” 
"To hell with that,” growled Balch. "You 
had a secret interview with that Martian, 
Set Miko, and with George Prince!” 

Johnson scowled from under his heavy 
brows, and then raised them in surprise. 

"Did I? You mean changing their 
money ? I don’t like your tone, Balch. I’m 
not your under-officer!” 

"But you’re under me,” roared the Cap- 
tain. "By God, I’m master here!” 

"Well, I’m not disputing that,” said the 
purser mildly. "This fellow Balch — ” 
"We’re in no mood for argument,” Dr. 
Frank cut in. "Clouding the issue.” 

"I won’t let it be clouded,” the Captain 
exclaimed. I had never seen Carter so 
choleric. He was evidently under a tre- 
mendous strain. He added, 

"Johnson, you’ve been acting suspicious- 
ly. I don’t give a damn whether I’ve 
proof of it or not — I say it. Did you, or 
did you not meet George Prince and that 
Martian last night?” 

"No, I did not. And I don’t mind tell- 


ing you. Captain Carter, that your tone also 
is offensive!” 

"Is it?” Carter. suddenly seized him. They 
were both big men. Johnson’s heavy face 
went purplish red. 

"Take your hands! — ” They were strug- 
gling. Carter’s hands were fumbling at the 
purser’s pockets. I leaped, flung an arm 
around Johnson’s neck, pinning him. 

"Easy there! We’ve got you, Johnson!” 

Snap tried to help me. "Go on, bang 
him on the head, Gregg. Now’s your 
chance !” 

We searched him. A heat ray cylinder 
— ^that was legitimate. But we found a small 
battery and eavesdropping microphone sim- 
ilar to the one Venza had mentioned that 
Shac the gambler was carrying. 

"What are you doing with that?” the 
Captain demanded. 

"None of your business! Is it criminal? 
Carter, I’ll have the Line officials dismiss 
you for this! Take your hands off me, all 
of you!” 

"Look at this!” exclaimed Dr. Frank. 

From Johnson’s breast pocket the surgeon 
drew a folded document. It was the scale 
drawing of the Planetara’s interior cor- 
ridors, the lower control rooms and mech- 
anisms. It was always kept in Johnson’s 
safe. And with it, another document: the 
ship’s clearance papers — ^the secret code 
passwords for this voyage, to be used if we 
should be challenged by any Interplanetary 
Police ship. 

Snap gasped. "My God, that was in my 
radio room strong box ! I’m the only one on 
this vessel except the Captain who’s en- 
titled to know those passwords!” 

Out of the silence, Balch demanded, 
"Well what about it, Johnson?” 

The purser was still defiant. "1 won’t 
answer your questions, Balch. At the prop- 
er time. I’ll explain — Gregg Haljan, you’re 
choking me!” 

I eased up. But I shook him. "You’d 
better talk.” 

He was exasperatingly silent. 

"Enough!” exploded Carter. "He can 
explain when we get to port. Meanwhile 
ni put him where he’ll do no more dam- 
age. Gregg, lock him in the cage.” 

We ignored his violent protestations. The 
cage — in the old days of sea vessels on 
Earth, they called it the brig — was the ship’s 
jail. A steel-lined, windowless room lo- 
cated under the deck in the peak of the 
bow. I dragged the struggling Johnson 
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there, with the amazed watcher looking 
down from the observatory window at our 
lunging, starlit forms. 

"Shut up, Johnson! If you know what’s 
good for you — ’’ 

He was making a fearful commotion. Be- 
hind us, where the deck narrowed at the 
superstructure, half a dozen passengers were 
gazing in surprise. 

"I’ll have you thrown out of the service, 
Gregg Haljan!’’ 

I shut him up finally. And flung him 
down the ladder into the cage and sealed 
the deck trapdoor upon him. I was headed 
back for the chart room when from the 
observatory came the lookout’s voice. 

"An asteroid, Haljan! Officer Black- 
stone wants you.” 

I HURRIED to the turret bridge. An as- 
teroid was in sight. We had attained 
nearly our maximum speed now. An as- 
teroid was approaching, so dangerously close 
that our trajectory would have to be al- 
tered. I heard Blackstone’s signals ring- 
ing in the control rooms; and met Carter 
as he ran to the bridge with me. 

"That scoundrel! We’ll get more out of 
him, Gregg. By God, I’ll put the chem- 
icals on him — torture him, illegal or not!” 

We had no time for further discussion. 
The asteroid was rapidly approaching. Al- 
ready, under the glass, it was a magnificent 
sight. I had never seen this tiny world be- 
fore — asteroids are not numerous between 
the Earth and Mars, or in toward Venus. 

At a speed of nearly a hundred miles a 
second the asteroid swept into view. With 
the naked eye, at first it was a tiny speck 
of star-dust, unnoticed in the gem-strewn 
black velvet of space. A speck. Then a 
gleaming dot, silver white, with the light 
of our Sun upon it. 

I stood with Carter and Blackstone on 
the turret bridge. It was obvious that un- 
less we altered our course, the asteroid 
would pass too close for safety. Already 
we were feeling its attraction; from the 
control rooms came the report our trajectory 
was disturbed by this new mass so near. 

"Better make your calculations now, 
Gregg,” Blackstone suggested. 

I cast up the rough elements from the ob- 
servational instruments in the turret. When 
I had us upon our new course, with the 
attractive and repulsive plates in the Plane- 
tara’s hull set in their altered combinations, 
I went out to the bridge again. 


The asteroid hung over our bow quarter. 
No more than twenty or thirty thousand 
miles away. A giant ball now, filling all 
that quadrant of the heavens. The con- 
figurations of its mountains — its land and 
water areas — were plainly visible. 

"Perfectly habitable,” Blackstone said. 
"But I’ve searched all over this hemisphere 
with the glass. No sign of human life — 
certainly nothing civilized — nothing in the 
fashion of cities.” 

A fair little world, by the look of it. A 
tiny globe: Blackstone had figured it at 
some eight hundred miles in diameter. 
There seemed a normal atmosphere. We 
could see areas where the surface was ob- 
scured by clouds. And oceans, and land 
masses. Polar ice caps. Lush vegetation 
at its equator. 

Blackstone had roughly cast its orbital ele- 
ments. A narrow eclipse. No wonder we 
had never encountered this fair little world 
before. It had come from the outer re- 
gion beyond Neptune. At perihelion it 
would reach inside Mercury, round the Sun, 
and head outward again. 

We swept past the asteroid at a distance 
of some six thousand miles. Close enough, 
in very truth — a minute of flight at our 
combined speeds. 

The passengers were all gathered to view 
the passing little world. I saw, not far 
from me, Anita, standing with her brother; 
and the giant figure of Miko with them. 

Half an hour since this wandering little 
world had first shown itself; it swiftly 
passed, began to dwindle behind us. A 
huge half moon. A thinner, smaller quad- 
rant. A tiny crescent, like a silver bar-pin 
to adorn some lady's breast. And then 
it was a dot, a point of light indistinguish- 
able among the myriad others hovering in 
this great black void. 

The incident of the passing of the as- 
teroid was over. I turned from the deck 
window. My heart leaped. The moment 
for which all day I had been subconscious- 
ly longing was at hand. Anita was sitting 
in a deck chair, momentarily alone. Her 
gaze was on me as I looked her way, and 
she smiled an invitation for me to join her. 

CHAPTER VII 
UNSPOKEN LOVE 

UT, Miss Prince, why are you 
and your brother going to 
Ferrok-Shahn ? His business — ’ 
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Even as I voiced it, I hated myself for 
such a question. So nimble is the humble 
mind that mingled with my rhapsodies of 
love was my need for information of 
George Prince. . . 

"Oh,” she said, "this is pleasure, not busi- 
ness, for George.’’ It seemed to me that 
a shadow crossed her expressive face. But 
it was gone in an instant, and she smiled. 
"We have always wanted to travel. We 
are alone in the world, you know — our par- 
ents died when we were children.” 

I filled in her pause. "You will like 
Mars — so many interesting things to see.” 

She nodded. "Yes, I understand so. Our 
Earth is so much the same all over, cast 
all in one mould.” 

"But a hundred or two hundred years ago 
it was not. Miss Prince. I have read how 
the picturesque Orient, differing from — 
well, Greater New York, or London, for 
instance — ” 

"Transportation did that,” she interrupt- 
ed eagerly. "Made everything the same — 
the people all look alike — dress alike.” 

We discussed it. She had an alert, eager 
mind, childlike with its curiosity, yet 
strangely matured. And her manner was 
naively earnest. Yet this was no clinging 
vine, this little Anita Prince. There was a 
firmness, a hint of masculine strength in her 
chin, and in her manner. 

"If I were a man, what wonders I could 
achieve in this marvelous age!” Her sense 
of humor made her laugh at herself. "Easy 
for a girl to say that,” she added. 

"You have greater wonders to achieve. 
Miss Prince,” I said impulsively. 

"Yes? What are they?” She had a very 
frank and level gaze, devoid of coquetry. 

My heart was pounding. "The wonders 
of the next generation. A little son, cast 
in your own gentle image — ” 

What madness, this clumsy brash talk! I 
choked it off. 

But she took no offense. The dark rose- 
petals of her cheeks were mantled deeper 
red, but she laughed. 

"That is true.” She turned abruptly se- 
rious. "I should not laugh. The wonders 
of the next generation — conquering humans 
marching on. . . .” Her voice trailed away. 
My hand went to her arm. Strange tingling 
something which poets call love! It burned 
and surged from my trembling fingers into 
the flesh of her forearm. 

The starlight glowed in her eyes. She 
seemed to be gazing, not at the silver lit 


deck, but away into distant reaches of the 
future. 

Our moment. Just a breathless moment 
given us as we sat there with my hand 
burning her arm, as though we both might 
be seeing ourselves joined in a new in- 
dividual — a little son, cast in his mother’s 
gentle image and with the strength of his 
father. Our moment, and then it was over. 
A step sounded. I sat back. The giant gray 
figure of Miko came past, his great cloak 
swaying, with his clanking sword ornament 
beneath it. His bullet head, with its close 
clipped hair, was hatless. He gazed at us, 
swaggered past, and turned the deck cor- 
ner. 

Our moment was gone. Anita said con- 
ventionally, "It has been pleasant to talk 
with you, Mr. Haljan.” 

"But we’ll have many more,” I said. "Ten 
days — ” 

"You think we’ll reach Ferrok-Shahn on 
schedule?” 

"Yes. I think so. . . As I was saying, 
Miss Prince, you’ll enjoy Mars. A strange, 
aggressively forward-looking people.” 

An oppression seemed on her. She stirred 
in her chair. 

"Yes they are,” she said vaguely. "My 
brother and I know many Martians in 
Greater New York.” She checked herself 
abruptly. Was she sorry she had said that? 
It seemed so. 

Miko was coming back. He stopped this 
time. 

"Your brother would see you, Anita. He 
sent me to bring you to his room.” 

The glance he shot me had a touch of in- 
solence. I stood up, and he towered a head 
over me. 

Anita said, "Oh, yes. I’ll come.” 

I bowed. "I will see you again. Miss 
Prince. I thank you for a pleasant half- 
hour.” 

The Martian led her away. Her little 
figure was like a child with a giant. It 
seemed, as they passed the length of the 
deck with me staring after them, that he 
took her arm roughly. And that she shrank 
from him in fear. 

And they did not go inside. As though 
to show me that he had merely taken her 
from me, he stopped at a distant deck win- 
dow and stood talking to her. Once he 
picked her up as one would pick up a child 
to show it some distant object through the 
window. 

Was Anita afraid of this Martian’s woo- 
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ing? Yet held to him by some power he 
might have over her brother? The vagrant 
thought struck me. 

CHAPTER VIII 

A SCREAM IN THE NIGHT 

HE REST OF that afternoon and 
evening were a blank confusion to 
me. Anita’s words; the touch of my 
hand upon her arm; that vast realm of 
what might be for us, like a glimpse of a 
magic land of happiness which I had seen 
in her eyes, and perhaps she had seen in 
mine — all this surged within me. 

After wandering about the ship, I had a 
brief consultation with Captain Carter. He 
was genuinely apprehensive now. The 
Planetara carried no long-range guns, and 
very few side arms. A half-dozen of the 
heat ray hand projectors; a few old-fash- 
ioned weapons of explosion, rifles and au- 
tomatic revolvers. And hand projectors 
with the new Benson curve light. We had 
models of this for curved vision, so that 
one might see around a corner, so to speak. 
And with them, we could project the heat 
ray in a curve as well. 

The weapons were all in Carter’s chart 
room, save the few we officers always car- 
ried. Carter was afraid, but of what he 
could not say. He had not thought that 
our plan to stop at the Moon for treasure 
could affect this outward voyage. Any dan- 
ger would be upon the way back, when the 
Planetara would be adequately guarded with 
long-range electronic guns, and manned 
with police-soldiers. 

But now we were practically defenseless. 

I had a moment with Venza, but she had 
nothing new to communicate to me. 

And for half an hour. I chatted with 
George Prince. He seemed a gay, pleasant 
young man. 1 could almost have fancied I 
liked him. Or was it because he was Ani- 
ta’s brother? He told me how he looked 
forward to traveling with her on Mars. No, 
he had never been there before, he said. 

He had a measure of Anita’s earnest 
naive personality. Or was he a very clever 
scoundrel, with irony lurking in his soft 
voice, and a chuckle that he could so be- 
fool me? 

"We’ll talk again, Haljan. You interest 
me — I’ve enjoyed it.’’ 

He sauntered away from me, joining the 


saturnine Ob Hahn, with whom presently 
I heard him discussing religion. 

The arrest of Johnson had caused con- 
siderable comment among the passengers. A 
few had seen me drag him forward to the 
cage. The incident had been the subject of 
passenger discussion all afternoon. Captain 
Carter had posted a notice to the effect 
that Johnson’s accounts had been found in 
serious error, and that Dr. Frank for this 
voyage would act in his stead. 

It was near midnight when Snap and I 
closed and sealed the radio room and start- 
ed for the chart room, where we were to 
meet with Captain Carter and the other of- 
ficers. The passengers had nearly all retired. 
A game was in progress in the smoking 
room, but the deck was almost deserted. 

Snap and I were passing along one of 
the interior corridors. The stateroom doors, 
with the illumined names of the passengers, 
were all closed. The metal grid of the floor 
echoed our footsteps. Snap was in advance 
of me. His body suddenly rose in the air. 
He went like a balloon to the ceiling, struck 
it gently, and all in a heap came floating 
down and landed on the floor! 

"What in the infernal! — ’’ 

He was laughing as he picked himself 
up. But it was a brief laugh. We knew 
what had happened; the artificial gravity 
controls in the base of the ship, which by 
magnetic force gave us normality aboard, 
were being tampered with! For just this in- 
stant, this particular small section of this 
corridor had been cut off. The slight bulk 
of the Planetara, floating in space, had no 
appreciable gravity pull on Snap’s body, and 
the impulse of his step as he came to the 
unmagnetized area or the corridor had 
thrown him to the ceiling. The area was 
normal now. Snap and I tested it gingerly. 

He gripped me. 'That never went wrong 
by accident, Gregg ! Someone down there — ’’ 

W E rushed to the nearest descending 
ladder. In the deserted lower room 
the bank of dials stood neglected. A score 
of dials and switches were here, governing 
the magnetism of different areas of the ship. 
There should have been a night operator, 
but he was gone. 

Then we saw him lying nearby, sprawled, 
face down, on the floor! In the silence and 
dim, lurid glow of the fluorescent tubes, 
we stood holding our breaths, peering and 
listening. No one here. 

The guard was not dead. He lay uncon- 
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scious from a blow on the head. A brawny 
fellow. We had him revived in a few mo- 
ments. A broadcast flash of the call buzz 
brought Dr. Frank in haste from the chart 
room. 

"What’s the matter?’’ 

We pointed at the unconscious man. 
"Someone was here," I said hastily. "Ex- 
perimenting with the magnetic switches. 
Evidently unfamiliar with them — pulling 
one or another to test their workings and so 
see the reactions on the dials.” 

We told him what had happened to Snap 
in the upper corridor. 

Dr. Frank revived the guard in a moment. 
He was no worse off for the episode, save 
a lump on his head, and a nasty headache. 

But he had little to tell us. He had heard 
a step. Saw nothing- — and then had been 
struck on the head, by some invisible as- 
sailant. 

We left him nursing his head, sitting 
belligerent at his post, armed now with my 
heat ray cylinder which I loaned him. 

"Strange doings this voyage,” he told us. 
"All the crew knows it — all been talkin’ 
about it. I’ll stick it out now, but when we 
get back home I’m done with this star 
travelin’. I belong on the sea anyway. A 
good old freighter is all right for me.” 

We hurried back to the upper level. We 
would indeed have to plan something at 
this chart room conference. This was the 
first tangible attack our adversaries had 
made. 

We were on the passenger deck headed 
for the chart room when all three of us 
stopped short, frozen with horror. Through 
the silent passenger quarters a scream rang 
out! A girl’s shuddering, gasping scream. 
Terror in it. Horror. Or a scream of agony. 
In the silence of the dully vibrating ship it 
was utterly horrible. It lasted an instant — a 
single long scream; then was abruptly 
stilled. 

And with blood pounding my temples 
and rushing like ice through my veins, I 
recognized it. 

Anita ! 

CHAPTER IX 

THE MURDER IN A 21 

OOD GOD, what was that?” Dr. 
Frank’s face had gone white in 
the starlight. Snap stood like a 
statue of horror. 


The deck here was patched as alwws, 
silver radiance from the deck ports. 'Ine 
empty deck chairs stood about. ’The scream 
was stifled, but now we heard a commotion 
inside — the rasp of opening cabin doors; 
questions from frightened passengers; the 
scurry of feet. 

I round my voice. "Anita! Anita Prince!” 

"Come on!” shouted Snap. "Was it the 
Prince girl? 1 thought so too! In her state- 
room, A 22!” He was dashing for the 
lounge archway. 

Dr. Frank and I followed. I realized that 
we passed the deck door and window of 
A 22. But they were dark, and evidently 
sealed on the inside. ’The dim lounge was 
in a turmoil; passengers standing at their 
cabin doors. I heard Sir Arthur Coniston: 

"I say, what was that?” 

"Over there,” said another man. "Come 
back inside, Martha.” He shoved his wile 
back. "Mr. Haljan!” He plucked at me as 
I went past. 

I shouted, "Go back to your rooms! We 
want order here — keep back!” 

We came to the twin doors of A 22 and 
A 20. Both were closed. Dr. Frank was in 
advance of Snap and me. He paused at the 
sound of Captain Carter’s voice behind us. 

"Was it from in there? Wait a moment!” 

Carter dashed up; he had a large heat 
ray projector in his hand. He shoved us 
aside. "Let me in first. Is the door sealed? 
Gregg, keep those passengers back!” 

The door was not sealed. Carter burst 
into the room. I heard him gasp, "Good 
God!” 

Snap and I shoved back three or four 
crowding passengers, and in that instant 
Dr. Frank had been in the room and out 
again. 

"There’s been an accident! Get back, 
Gregg! Snap, help him keep the crowd 
away.” He shoved me forcibly. 

From within, Carter was shouting, "Keep 
them out! Where are you, Frank? Come 
back here! Send a flash for Balch — I want 
Balch!” 

Dr. Frank went back into the room and 
banged the cabin door upon Snap and me. 
I was unarmed — I had loaned my cylinder 
to the guard in the lower corridor. Weapon 
in hand. Snap forced the panic-strideen 
passengers back to their rooms. 

"It’s all right! An accident! Miss Prince 
is hurt.” 

Snap reassured them glibly; but he knew 
no more about it than I. Moa, with a night- 
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robe drawn tight around her thin, tall fig- 
ure, edged up to me. 

"What has happened, Set Haljan?” 

I gazed around for her brother Miko, but 
did not see him. 

"An accident,” I said shortly. "Go back 
to your room. Captain’s orders.” 

She eyed me and then retreated. Snap was 
threatening everybody with his cylinder. 
Balch dashed up. "What in the hell? 
Where’s Carter.?” 

"In there.” I pounded on A 22. It opened 
cautiously. I could see only Carter, but I 
heard the murmuring voice of Dr. Frank 
through the interior connecting door to 
A 20. 

The Captain rasped, "Get out, Haljan! 
Oh, is that you Balch? Come in.” He ad- 
mitted the older officer and slammed the 
door again upon me. And immediately re- 
opened it. 

"Gregg, keep the passengers quiet. Tell 
them everything’s all right. Miss Prince got 
frightened, that’s all. Then go up to the 
turret. Tell Blackstone what’s happened.” 

"But I don’t know what’s happened,” I 
protested miserably. 

Carter was grim and white. He whis- 
pered, "I think it may turn out to be mur- 
der, Gregg! No, not dead yet — Dr. Frank 
is trying— Don’t stand there like an ass, 
man! Get to the turret! Verify our trajec- 
tory — no — wait — ” 

The Captain was almost incoherent. 
"Wait a minute, I don’t mean that! Tell 
Snap to watch his radio room. Gregg, you 
and Blackstone stay in the chart room. Arm 
yourselves and guard our weapons. By God, 
this murderer, whoever he is — ” 

I stammered, "If — if she dies — will you 
flash us word?” 

He stared at me strangely. "I’ll be there 
presently, Gregg.” 

He slamrped the door upon me. 

I followed his orders, but it was like a 
dream of horror. The turmoil of the ship 
gradually quieted. Snap went to the radio 
room; Blackstone and I sat in the tiny steel 
chart room. How much time passed, I do 
not know. I was confused. Anita hurt! She 
might die .... Murdered .... But why? 
By whom? Had George Prince been in his 
own room when the attack came? I thought 
now I recalled hearing the low murmur of 
his voice in there with Dr. Frank and Car- 
ter. 

Where was Miko? It stabbed at me. I 


had not seen him among the passengers in 
the lounge. 

Carter came into the chart room. "Gregg, 
you get to bed— you look like a ghost!” 

"But — ” 

"She's not dead — she may live. Dr. Frank 
and her brother are with her. They’re do- 
ing all they can.” He told us what had hap- 
pened. Anita and George Prince had both 
been asleep, each in his respective room. 
Someone unknown had opened Anita’s cor- 
ridor door. 

"Wasn’t it sealed?” I demanded. 

"Yes. But the intruder opened it.” 

"Burst it? I didn’t think it was broken.” 

"It wasn’t broken. The assailant opened 
it somehow, and assaulted Miss Prince — 
shot her in the chest with a heat ray. Her 
left lung.” 

"Yes. But she did not see who did it. 
Nor did Prince. Her scream awakened him, 
but the intruder evidently fled out the cor- 
ridor door of A 22, the way he entered.” 

I stood weak and shaken at the chart- 
room entrance. But Anita — dying, perhaps; 
and all my dreams were fading into a mem- 
ory of what might have been. 

"You go to bed, Gregg — we don’t need 
you.” 

I was glad enough to get away. I would 
lie down for an hour, and then go to Ani- 
ta’s stateroom. I’d demand that Dr. Frank 
let me see her, if only for a moment. 

I went to the stern deck where my cubby 
was located. My mind was confused, but 
some instinct within me made me verify 
the seals of my door and window. They 
were intact. I entered cautiously, switched 
on the dimmer of the tube lights, and 
searched the room. It had only a bunk, my 
tiny desk, a chair and clothes robe. 

There was no evidence of any intruder 
here. I set my door and window alarm. 
Then I audiphoned to the radio room. 

"Snap?” 

"Yes.” 

I told him about Anita. Carter cut in on 
us from the chart room. "Stop that, you 
fools!” 

We cut off. Fully dressed, I flung myself 
on my bed. Anita might die. . . . 

I must have fallen into a tortured sleep. I 
was awakened by the sound of my 
alarm buzzer. Someone was tampering with 
my door! Then the buzzer ceased; the ma- 
rauder outside must have found a way of 
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silencing it. But it had done its work — 
awakened me. 

I had switched off the light; my cubby 
was Stygian dark. A heat cylinder was in 
the bunk-bracket over my head; I searched 
for it, pried it loose softly. 

I was fully awake. Alert. I could hear a 
faint sizzling — someone outside trying to 
unseal the door. In the darkness, cylinder in 
hand, I crept from the bunk. Crouched at 
the door. This time I would capture or kill 
this night prowler. 

The sizzling was faintly audible. My door 
seal was breaking. Upon impulse I reached 
for the door, jerked it open. 

No one there! The starlit segment of 
deck was empty. But I had leaped, and I 
struck a solid body, crouching in the door- 
way. A giant man. Miko! 

His electronized metallic robe burned my 
hands. I lunged against him — I was almost 
as surprised as he. 1 shot, but the stab of 
heat evidently missed him. 

The shock of my encounter short cir- 
cuited his robe; he materialized in the star- 
light. A brief, savage encounter. He struck 
the weapon from my hand. He had dropped 
his hydrogen torch, and tried to grip me. 
But I twisted away from his hold. 

"So it’s you!” 

"Be quiet, Gregg Haljan! I only want 
to talk.” 

Without warning, a stab of radiance shot 
from a weapon in his hand. It caught me. 
Ran like ice through my veins. Seized and 
numbed my limbs. 

I fell helpless to the deck. Nerves and 
muscles paralyzed. My tongue was thick and 
inert. I could not speak, nor move. But I 
could see Miko bending over me. And hear 
him: 

"I don’t want to kill you, Haljan. We 
need you.” 

He gathered me up like a bundle in his 
huge arms; carried me swiftly across the 
deserted deck. 

Snap’s radio room in the network under 
the dome was diagonally overhead. A white 
actinic light shot from it — caught us, 
bathed us. Snap had been awake; had heard 
the slight commotion of our encounter. 

His voice rang shrilly: "Stop! I’ll shoot!” 
His warning siren rang out to arouse the 
ship. His spotlight clung to us. 

Miko ran with me a few steps. 'Then he 
cursed and dropped me, fled away. I fell 
like a sack of carbide to the deck. My 
senses faded into blackness. . . . 


"He’s all right now.” 

I was in the chart room, with Captain 
Carter, Snap and Dr. Frank bending over 
me. The surgeon said, 

"Can you speak now, Gregg?” 

I tried it. My tongue was thick, but it 
would move. "Yes.” 

I was soon revived. I sat up, with Dr. 
Frank vigorously rubbing me. 

"I’m all right.” I told them what had 
happened. 

Captain Carter said abruptly, “Yes, we 
know that. And it was Miko also who 
killed Anita Prince. She told us before she 
died.” 

"Died! ...” I leaped to my feet. "She 
. . . died. . . .” 

"Yes, Gregg. An hour ago. Miko got into 
her stateroom and tried to force his love on 
her. She repulsed him — he killed her.” 

It struck me blank. And then with a 
rush came the thought, "He says Miko 
killed her. . . .” 

I heard myself stammering, "Why — why 
we must get him!” I gathered my wits; a 
surge of hate swept me; a wild desire for 
vengeance. 

"Why, by God, where is he? Why don’t 
you go get him? I’ll get him — I’ll kill him!” 

"Easy, Gregg!” Dr. Frank gripped me. 

The Captain said gently, "We know how 
you feel, Gregg. She told us before she 
died.” 

"I’ll bring him in here to you! But I’ll 
kill him, I tell you!” 

"No you won’t lad. You’re hysterical 
now. We don’t want him killed, not at- 
tacked even. Not yet. We’ll explain later.” 

They sat me down, calming me. 

Anita dead. The door of the shining gar- 
den was closed. A brief glimpse, given to 
me and to her of what might have been. 
And now she was dead. . . . 

CHAPTER X 

DUST TO DUST— 

I HAD NOT been able at first to 
understand why Captain Carter wanted 
Miko left at liberty. Within me there 
was that cry of vengeance, as though to 
strike Miko down would somehow lessen 
my own grief at Anita’s loss. Whatever Car- 
ter’s purpose. Snap had not known it. But 
Balch and Dr. Frank were in the Captain’s 
confidence — all three of them working on 
some plan of action. Snap and I argued it. 
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and thought we could fathom it; and in 
spite of my desire to kill Miko, the thing 
looked reasonable. 

It was obvious that at least two of our 
passengers were plotting with Miko and 
George Prince; trying during this voyage to 
learn what they could about Grantline’s ac- 
tivities on the Moon; scheming doubtless to 
sei2e the treasure when the Planetara 
stopped at the Moon on the return voyage. 
I thought I could name those masquerading 
passengers. Ob Hahn, supposedly a Venus 
Mystic. And Ranee Rankin, who called him- 
self an American magician. Those two, Snap 
and I agreed, seemed most suspicious. And 
there was the purser. 

With my hysertia still on me, I sat for a 
time on the deck outside the chart room 
with Snap. Then Carter summoned us back, 
and we sat listening while he, Balch and 
Dr. Frank went on with their conference. 
Listening to them I could not but agree that 
our best plan was to secure evidence which 
would incriminate all who were concerned 
in the plot. Miko, we were convinced, had 
been the Martian who followed Snap and 
me from Halsey’s office in Greater New 
York. George Prince had doubtless been the 
invisible eavesdropper outside the radio 
room. He knew, and had told the others, 
that Grantline had found radium ore on 
the Moon — that the Planetara would stop 
there on the way home. 

But we could not incarcerate George 
Prince for being an eavesdropper. Nor had 
we the faintest tangible evidence against Ob 
Hahn or Ranee Rankin. And even the purser 
would probably be released by the Inter- 
planetary Court of Ferrok-Shahn when it 
heard our evidence. 

There was only Miko. We could arrest 
him for the murder of Anita. But the others 
would be put on their guard. It was Car- 
ter’s idea to let Miko remain at liberty for 
a time and see if we could not identify and 
incriminate his fellows. The murder of 
Anita obviously had nothing to do with any 
plot against the Grantline Moon treasure. 

"Why,” exclaimed Balch, "there might 
be — probably are — ^huge Martian interests 
concerned in this thing. These men here 
aboard are only emissaries, making this voy- 
age to learn what they can. When they get 
to Ferrok-Shahn they’ll make their report, 
and then we’ll have a real danger on our 
hands. Why, an outlaw ship could be 
launched from Ferrok-Shahn that would beat 


us back to the Moon — and Grantline is en- 
tirely without warning of any danger!” 

It seemed obvious. Unscrupulous, mon- 
eyed criminals in Ferrok-Shahn would be 
dangerous indeed, once these details of 
Grantline were given them. And so now it 
was decided that in the remaining nine days 
of our outward voyage, we would attempt 
to secure enough evidence to arrest all these 
plotters. 

"I’ll have them all in the cage when we 
land,” Carter declared grimly. "They’ll 
make no report to their principals. ’The 
thing will end, be stamped out!” 

Ah, the futile plans of men! 

Yet we thought it practical. We were all 
doubly armed now. Explosive bullet projec- 
tors and the heat ray cylinders. And we had 
several eavesdropping microphones which 
we planned to use whenever occasion of- 
fered. 

Only twenty-eight hours of this eventful 
voyage were passed. The Planetara was some 
six million miles from the Earth; it blazed 
behind us, a tremendous giant. 

The body of Anita was being made ready 
for burial. George Prince was still in his 
stateroom. Glutz, effeminate little hairdress- 
er, who waxed rich acting as beauty doctor 
for the women passengers, and who in his 
youth had been an undertaker, had gone 
with Dr. Frank to prepare the body. 

Gruesome details. I tried not to think of 
them. I sat, numbed, in the chart room. 

An astronomical burial — ^there was little 
precedent for it. I dragged myself to the 
stern deck where, at five A. M., the cere- 
mony took place. Most of the passengers 
were asleep, unaware of all this — which was 
why Carter hastened it. 

We were a solemn little group, gathered 
there in the checkered starlight with the 
great vault of the heavens around us. A dis- 
mantled electronic projector — necessary 
when a long-range gun was mounted — had 
been rigged up in one of the deck ports. 

T hey brought out the body. I stood 
apart, gazing reluctantly at the small 
bundle, wrapped like a mummy in a dark 
metallic screen-cloth. A patch of black silk 
rested over her face. 

Four cabin stewards carried her. And be- 
side her walked George Prince. A long black 
robe covered him, but his head was bare. 
And suddenly he reminded me of the an- 
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cknt play-character of Hamlet. His black, 
wavy hair; his finely chiseled, pallid face, 
set now in a stern patrician cast. And star- 
ing, I realized that however much of a vil- 
lain this man might be, at this instant, walk- 
ing beside the body of his dead sister, he 
was stricken with grief. He loved that sister 
with whom he had lived since childhood; 
and to see him now no one could doubt it. 

The little procession stopped in a patch 
of starlight by the port. They rested the 
body on a batik of chairs. The black-robed 
chaplain, roused from his bed and still 
trembling from excitement of this sudden, 
inexplicable death on board, said a brief, 
solemn little prayer. An appeal: That the 
Almighty Ruler of all these blazing world’s 
might guard the soul of this gentle girl 
whose mortal remains were now to be re- 
turned to Him. 

Ah, if ever God seemed hovering close, 
it was now at this instant, on this starlit 
deck floating in the black void of space. 

Then Carter for just a moment removed 
the black shroud from her face. I saw her 
brother gaze silently; saw him stoop and 
implant a kiss — and turn away. I did not 
want to look, but I found myself moving 
slowly forward. 

She lay, so beautiful. Her face, white and 
calm and peaceful in death. My sight 
blurred. 

"Easy Gregg!’’ Snap was whispering to 
me. He had his arm around me. '^Come on 
away!’’ 

They tied the shroud over her face. I did 
not see them as they put her body in the 
tube, sent it through the exhaust chamber 
and dropped it. 

But a moment later I saw it a small black 
oblong bundle hovering beside us. It was 
perhaps a hundred feet away, circling us. 
Held by the Planetara’s bulk, it had momen- 
tarily become our satellite. It swung around 
us like a moon. Gruesome satellite, by na- 
ture’s laws forever to follow us. 

’Then from another tube at the bow, 
Blackstone operated a small zed-co-ray pro- 
jector. Its dull light caught the floating 
bundle, neutralizing its metallic wrappings. 

It swung off at a tangent. Speeding. Fall- 
ing free in the dome of the heavens. A ro- 
tating black oblong. But in a moment dis- 
tance dwindled it to a speck. A dull silver 
dot with the sunlight on it. A speck of hu- 
man Earth dust, falling free. . . . 

It vanished. Anita — ^gone. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE EAVESDROPPER 

I TURNED from the deck. Miko was 
near me! So he had dared to show 
himself here among us! But I realized 
that he could not be aware we knew he was 
the murderer. George Prince had been 
asleep, had not seen Miko with Anita. 
Miko, with impulsive rage, had shot the 
girl, and escaped. No doubt now he was 
cursing himself for having done it. And he 
could very well assume that Anita had died 
without regaining consciousness to tell who 
had killed her. 

He gazed at me now, here on the deck. I 
thought for an instant he was coming over 
to talk to me. Tliough he probably consid- 
ered he was not suspected of the murder of 
Anita, he realized, of course, that his attack 
on me was known; he must have wondered 
what action would be taken. 

But he did not approach me; he moved 
away, and went inside. Moa had been near 
him; and as though by pre-arrangement 
with him she now accosted me. 

"I want to speak to you. Set Haljan.” 
"Go ahead.” 

I felt an instinctive aversion for this Mar- 
tian girl. Yet she was not unattractive. Over 
six feet tall, straight and slim. Sleek blond 
hair. Rather a handsome face. Not gray, 
like the burly Miko, but pink and white. 
Stem lipped, yet feminine, too. She was 
smiling gravely now. Her blue eyes regarded 
me keenly. She said gently: 

"A sad occurrence, Gregg Haljan. And 
mysterious. I would not question you — ” 

"Is that all you have to say?” I demanded. 
"No. You are a handsome man, Gregg — 
attractive to women — to any Martian 
woman.” 

She said it impulsively. Admiration for 
me was on her face, in her eyes — a man 
cannot miss it. 

"Thank you.” 

“I mean, I would be your friend. My 
brother, Miko, is so sorry about what hap- 

f ened between you and him this morning. 

le only wanted to talk to you, and he 
came to your cubby door — ” 

"With a torch to break its seal,” I inter- 
jected. 

She waved that away. "He was afraid you 
would not admit him. He told you he would 
not hurt you.” 

"And so he struck me with one of your 
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cursed Martian paralyzing rays!” 

"He is sorry, . . 

She seemed gauging me, trying, no doubt, 
to find out what reprisal would be taken 
against her brother. I felt sure that Moa was 
as active as a man in any plan that was un- 
der way to capture the Grantline treasure. 
Miko, with his ungovernable temper, was 
doing things that put their plans in 
jeopardy. 

I demanded abruptly, “What did your 
brother want to talk to me about?” 

"Me,” she said surprisingly. “I sent him. 
A Martian girl goes after what she wants. 
Did you know that?” 

She swung on her heel and left me. I 
puzzled over it. Was that why Miko had 
Struck me down, and was carrying me off? 
I did not think so. I could not believe that 
all these incidents were so unrelated to what 
I knew was the main undercurrent. They 
wanted me, had tried to capture me, for 
something else. 

Dr. Frank found me mooning alone. 

"Go to bed, Gregg! You look awful.” 

"I don’t want to go to bed.” 

"Where’s Snap?” 

"I don’t know. He was here a while ago.” 
I had not seen him since the burial of Anita. 

"The captain wants him,” he said. 

Within an hour the morning siren would 
arouse the passengers. I was seated in a 
secluded corner of the deck, when George 
Prince came along. He went past me, a 
slight, somber, dark-robed figure. He had 
on high, thick boots. A hood was over 
his head, but as he saw me he pushed it 
back and dropped down beside me. 

But for a moment he did not speak. His 
face showed pallid in the dim starlight. 

"She said you loved her.” His soft voice 
was throaty with emotion, 

"Yes.” I said it almost against my wilt. 
There seemed a bond springing between 
this bereaved brother and me. He added, 
so softly I could barely hear him, "That 
makes you, I think, almost my friend. And 
you thought you were my enemy.” 

I held my answer. An incautious tongue 
running under emotion is a dangerous thing. 
And I was sure of nothing. 

He went on, "Almost my friend. Be- 
cause — we both loved her, and she loved 
us both.” He was hardly more than whis- 
pering. "And there is aboard — one whom 
we both hate.” 

"Miko!” It burst from me. 

"Yes. But do not say it." 


Another silence fell between us. He 
brushed back the black curls from his fore- 
head. 

"Have you an eavesdropping microphone, 
Haljan?” 

I hesitated, "Yes.” 

"I was thinking. ...” He leaned closer 
toward me. "If, in half an hour, you could 
use it upon Miko’s cabin— I would rather 
tell you than the Captain or anyone else. 
The cabin will be insulated, but I shall 
find a way of cutting off that insulation so 
that you may hear.” 

So George Prince had turned with us! 
The shock of his sister’s death — himself 
allied to her murderer — had been too much 
for him. He was with us! 

Yet his help must be given secretly. Miko 
would kill him in an instant if it became 
known. 

He had been watchful of the deck. He 
stood up now. 

"I think that is all.” 

As he turned away, I murmured, "But 
I do thank you . . . . ” 

The name Se/ Miko glowed upon the 
small metal door. It was in a transverse 
corridor similar to A 22. The corridor was 
forward of the lounge; it opened off the 
small circular library. 

The library was unoccupied and un- 
lighted, dim with only the reflected lights 
from the nearby passages. I crouched be- 
hind a cylinder-case. The door of Miko's 
room was in sight. 

I waited perhaps five minutes. No one 
entered. Then I realized that doubtless 
the conspirators were already there. I set 
my tiny eavesdropper on the library floor 
beside me; connected its little battery; fo- 
cused its projector. Was Miko's room in- 
sulated? I could not tell. There was a 
small ventilating grid above the door. 
Across its opening, if the room were in- 
sulated, a blue sheen of radiance would be 
showing. And there would be a faint hum. 
But from this distance I could not see or 
hear such details, and I was afraid to 
approach closer. Once in the tranverse cor- 
ridor, I would have no place to hide, no 
way of escape; if anyone approached Miko’s 
door, I would be discovered. 

I threw the current into my little ap- 
paratus. I prayed, if it met interference, 
that the slight sound would pass unnoticed. 
George Prince had said he would make 
opportunity to disconnect the room’s in- 
sulation. He had evidently done so. I 
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icked up the interior sounds at once; my 
eadphonc vibrated with them. And with 
trembling fingers on the little dial between 
my knees as I crouched in the darkness be- 
hind the cylinder case, I synchronized. 

"Johnson is a fool.” It was Miko’s voice. 
"We must have the passwords.” 

"He got them from the radio room.” A 
man’s voice; I puzzled over it at first, then 
recognized it. Ranee Rankin. 

M IKO said, "He is a fool. Walking 
around this ship as though with let- 
ters blazoned on his forehead. — Watch me 
. — I need watching — ’ Hah ! No wonder 
they apprehended him!” 

Ranlrin’s voice said: "He would have 
turned the papers over to us. I would not 
blame him too much. What harm — ” 

"Oh, I’ll release him,” Miko declared. 
"What harm? That braying ass did us 
plenty of harm. He has lost the pass- 
words. Better he had left them in the 
radio room.” 

Moa was in the room. Her voice said: 
"We’ve got to have them. The Planetara, 
upon such an important voyage as this, may 
be watched.” 

"It is, no doubt,” Rankin said quietly. 
"We ought to have the passwords. When 
we are in control of this ship . . . . ” 

It sent a shiver through me. Were they 
planning to try and seize the Planetara? 
Now? It seemed so. 

"Johnson undoubtedly memorized them,” 
Moa was saying. "When we get him out — ” 
"Hahn is to do that, at the signal.” Miko 
added, "George could do it better, per- 
haps.” 

And then I heard George Prince for the 
first time. He murmured, "I will try.” 

"No need,” said Miko. "I praise where 
praise is deserved. And I have little praise 
for you now, George!” 

I could not see what happened. A look, 
perhaps, which Prince could not avoid giv- 
ing this man he had come to hate. Miko 
doubtless saw it, and the Martian’s hot 
anger leaped. 

Rankin said hurriedly, "Stop that!” 

And Moa; "Let him alone! Sit down, 
you fool!” 

I could hear the sound of a scuffle. A 
blow — a cry, half suppressed, from George 
Prince. 

'Then Miko: "I wifi not hurt him. Craven 
coward! Look at him! Hating me — fright- 
ened!” 


I could fancy George Prince sitting there 
with murder in his heart, and Miko taunt- 
ing him; 

"Hates me now, because I shot his sis- 
ter!” 

Moa; "Hush!” 

"I will not! Why should I not say it? 
I will tell you something else, George 
Prince. It was not Anita I shot at, but 
you! I meant nothing for her, but love. 
If you had not interfered — ” 

’This was different from what we bad 
figured. George Prince had come in from 
his own room, had tried to rescue his sis- 
ter, and in the scuffle, Anita had taken 
the shot intended for George. 

"I did not even know I had hit her,” 
Miko was saying. “Not until I heard she 
was dead.” He added sardonically, "I hoped 
it was you I had hit, George. And I will 
tell you this; You hate me no more than 
I hate you. If it were not for your knowl- 
edge of radium ores — ” 

"Is this to be a personal wrangle?” Ran- 
kin interrupted. "I thought we were here 
to plan — ” 

"It is planned,” Miko said shortly. "I 
give orders, I do not plan. I am waiting 
now for the moment — ” 

He checked himself. Moa said, "Does 
Rankin understand that no harm is to come 
to Gregg Haljan?” 

"Yes,” said Rankin. "And Dean. We 
need them, of course. But you cannot 
make Dean send messages if he refuses, nor 
make Haljan navigate.” 

"I know enough to check on them,” 
Miko said grimly. "They will not fool 
me. And they will obey me, have no 
fear. A little touch of sulphuric— r” His 
laugh was gruesome. "It makes the most 
stubborn very willing.” 

"1 wish,” said Moa, "we had Haljan 
safely hidden. If he is hurt — skilled — ” 

So that was why Miko had tried to 
capture me? To keep me safe so that I 
might navigate the ship. 

It occurred to me that I should get 
Carter at once. A plot to seize the 
Planetaria? But when ? 

I froze with startled horror. 

The diaphragms at my ears rang with 
Miko’s words:. "I have set the time for 
now! In two minutes — ” 

It seemed to startle both Rankin and 
George Prince almost as much as 1. Both 
exclaimed; 

"No!” 
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"No? Why not? Everyone ij at his 
post!” 

Prince repeated: “No!”, 

And Rankin; "But can we trust them? 
The stewards — the crew?” 

"Eight of them are our own men! You 
didn’t know that, Rankin? They’ve been 
aboard the Planetara for several voyages, 
Oh, this is no quickly planned affair, even 
though we let you in on it so recently. You 
and Johnson. By God!” 

I crouched tense. There was a commo- 
tion in the stateroom. Miko had discovered 
that his insulation was cut off ! He had evi- 
dently leaped to his feet; I heard a chair 
overturn. And the Martian’s roar: "It’s 
off! Did you do that. Prince? By God, 
if I thought — ” 

My apparatus went suddenly dead as 
Miko flung on his insulation. I lost my 
wits in the confusion; I should have in- 
stantly taken off my vibrations. There was 
interference; it showed in the dark space 
of the ventilator grid over Miko’s doorway; 
a snapping in the air there, a swirl of 
sparks. 

I heard with my unaided ears Miko’s roar 
over his insulation: "By God, they’re listen- 
ing!” 

The scream of a hand siren sounded from 
his stateroom. It rang over the ship. His 
signal! I heard it answered from some 
distant point. And then a shot ; . a com- 
motion in the lower corridors. . . . 

The attack upon the Planetara had begun ! 

I was on my feet. The shouts of startled 
passengers sounded, a turmoil beginning 
everywhere. 

I stood momentarily transfixed. The door 
of Miko’s stateroom burst open. He stood 
there, with Moa, Rankin and George Prince 
crowding behind him. 

He saw me. "You, Gregg Haljan!” 

He came leaping at me. 

CHAPTER XII 

WEIGHTLESS COMBAT 

WAS TAKEN wholly by surprise. 
There was an instant when I stood 
numbed, fumbling for a weapon at 
my belt, undecided whether to run or stand 
my ground. Miko was no more than twenty 
feet from me. He checked his forward 
rush. The light from an overhead tube 
was on him; I saw in his hand the cylinder 
projector of his paralyzing ray. 


I plucked my heat cylinder from my belt, 
and fired without taking aim. My tiny 
heat beam flashed. I must have grazed 
Miko’s hand. His roar of anger and pain 
rang out over the turmoil. He dropped 
his weapon; then stooped to pick it up. 
But Moa forestalled him. She leaped and 
seized it. 

"Careful! Fool — you promised not to 
hurt him!” 

A confusion of swift action. Rankin 
had turned and darted away. I saw George 
Prince stumbling half in front of the strug- 
gling Miko and Moa. And I heard foot- 
steps beside me; a hand gripped me, jerked 
at me. 

Over the turmoil Prince’s voice sounded; 
"Gregg — Haljan!” 

I recall I had the impression that Prince 
was frightened; he had half fallen in front 
of Miko. And there was Miko’s voice; 

"Let go of me!” 

And Moa: "Come!” 

It was Balch gripping me. 'Gregg! This 
way — ^run! Get out of here! He’ll kill 
you with that ray — ” 

Miko’s ray flashed, but George Prince 
had knocked his arm. I did not dare fire 
again. Prince was in the way. Balch, who 
was unarmed, shoved me violently back. 

"Gregg — the chart room!” 

I turned and ran, with Balch after me. 
Prince had fallen, or been felled by Miko. 
A flash followed me from Miko’s weapon, 
but again it missed. He did not pursue 
me: Instead, he ran the other way, through 
the port-side door of the library. 

Balch and I found ourselves in the 
lounge. Shouting, frightened passengers 
were everywhere. The place was in wild 
confusion, the whole ship ringing now 
with shouts. 

“To the chart room, Gregg!” 

I called to the passengers: "Get back to 
your rooms!” 

I followed Balch. We ran through the 
archway to the deck. In the starlight I 
saw figures scurrying aft, but none were 
near us. The deck forward was dim with 
heavy shadows. The oval windows and 
door of the chart room were blue-yellow 
from the tube lights inside. No one seemed 
on the deck there; and then, as we ap- 
proached, I saw, further forward in the 
bow, the trap door to the cage standing 
open. Johnson had been released. 

From one of the chart room windows a 
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Heat ray sizzled. It barely missed us. Balch 
shouted, "Carter — don’t!” 

The Captain called, "Oh — you, Balch — 
and Haljan — ” 

He came out on the deck as we rushed 
up. His left arm was dangling limp. 

"God — this — ” He got no further. From 
the turret overhead a tiny search beam 
came down and disclosed us. Blackstone 
was supposed to be on duty up there, with 
a course master at the controls. But, glanc- 
ing up, I saw, illumined by the turret lights, 
the figure of Ob Hahn in his purple-white 
robe, and Johnson, the purser. And on 
the turret balcony, two fallen men — ^Black- 
stone and the course master. 

Johnson was training the spotlight on us. 
And Hahn fired a Martian ray. It struck 
Balch beside me. He dropped. 

Carter was shouting, "Inside! Gregg, get 
inside!” 

I stopped to raise up Balch. Another 
beam came down. A heat ray this time. 
It caught the fallen Balch full in the chest, 
piercing him through. The smell of his 
burning flesh rose to sicken me. He was 
dead. I dropped his body. Carter shoved 
me into the chart room. 

In the small, steel-lined room. Carter 
and I slid the door closed. We were alone 
here. The thing had come so quickly it 
had taken Captain Carter, like us all, wholly 
unawares. We had anticipated spying eaves- 
droppers, but not this open brigandage. 
No more than a minute or two had passed 
since Miko’s siren in his stateroom had 
given the signal for attack. Carter had 
been in the chart room. Blackstone was 
in the turret. At the outbreak of con- 
fusion, Carter dashed out to see Hahn re- 
leasing Johnson from the cage. From the 
forward chart room window now I could 
see where Hahn with a torch had broken 
the cage seal. The torch lay on the deck. 
There had been an exchange of shots; 
Carter’s arm was paralyzed; Johnson and 
Hahn had escaped. 

C AR’TER was as confused as I. There 
had simultaneously been an encounter 
up in the turret. Blackstone and the course 
master were killed. The lookout had been 
shot from his post in the forward ob- 
servatory. His body dangled now, twisted 
half in and half out of his window. 

We could see several of Miko’s men — 
erstwhile members of our crew and stew- 
ard corps — scurrying from the turret along 


the upper bridges toward the dark and 
silent radio room. Snap was up there. But 
was he? The radio room glowed sudden- 
ly with dim light, but there was no evi- 
dence of a fight there. 'The fighting seemed 
mostly below the deck, down in the hull- 
corridors. A blended horror of sounds 
came up to us. Screams, shouts, and the 
hissing and snapping of ray weapons. Our 
crew — such of them as were loyal — were 
making a stand below. But it was brief. 
Within a minute it died away. ’The pas- 
sengers, amidships in the superstructure, 
were still shouting. Then above them 
Miko’s roar sounded. 

"Be quiet! Go in your rooms — ^you will 
not be harmed.” 

’The brigands in these few minutes were 
in control of the ship. All but this little 
chart room, where, with most of the ship’s 
weapons. Carter and I were intrenched. 

"God, Gregg, that this should come upon 
us!” 

Carter was fumbling with the chart 
room weapons. "Here, Gregg, help me. 
What have you got? Heat ray? That’s 
all I had ready.” 

It struck me then as I helped him make 
the connections that Carter in this crisis 
was at best an inefficient commander. His 
red face had gone splotchy purple; his 
hands were trembling. Skilled as captain 
of a peaceful liner, he was at a loss now. 
Nor could I blame him. It is easy to say 
we might have taken warning, done this 
or that, and come triumphant through this 
attack. But only the fool looks backward 
and says, "I would have done better.” 

I tried to summon my wits. The ship 
was lost to us, unless Carter and I could 
do something. Our futile weapons! They 
were all here — ^four or five heat ray hand 
projectors that could send a pencil ray 
a hundred feet or so. I shot one diago- 
nally up at the turret where Johnson was 
leering down at our rear window, but he 
saw my gesture and dropped back out of 
sight. The heat beam flashed harmlessly 
up and struck the turret roof. Then across 
the turret window came a sheen of radiance 
— an electrobarrage. And behind it, Hahn's 
suave, evil face appeared. He shouted 
down; 

"We have orders to spare you, Gregg 
Haljan — or you would have been killed 
long ago!” 

My answering shot bit his barrage with 
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a shower of sparks, behind which he stood 
unmoved. 

Carter handed me another weapon. 
"Gregg, try this.” 

I leveled the old explosive bullet projec- 
tor; Carter crouched beside me. But be- 
fore I could press the trigger, from some- 
where down the starlit deck an electro beam 
hit me. The little rifle exploded, burst its 
breech. I sank back to the floor, tingling 
from the shock of the hostile current. My 
hands were blackened from the exploded 
powder. 

Carter seized me. "No use! Hurt?” 

"No.” 

The stars through the dome windows 
were swinging. A long swing — the shadows 
and starlit patches on the deck were all 
shifting. The Planetara was turning. The 
heavens revolved in a great round sweep 
of movement, then settled as we took our 
new course. Hahn at the turret controls 
had swung us. The Earth and the Sun 
showed over our bow quarter. The sun- 
light mingled red-yellow with the brilliant 
starlight. Hahn’s signals were sounding; 
I heard them answered from the mecha- 
nism rooms down below. Brigands there — 
in full control. The gravity plates were 
being set to the new positions; we were 
on our new course. Headed a point or 
two off the Earthline. Not headed for the 
Moon ? I wondered. 

Carter and I were planning nothing. 
What was there to plan? We were under 
observation. A Martian paralyzing ray — ; 
or an electronic beam, far more deadly than 
our own puny police weapons — would have 
struck us the instant we tried to leave the 
chart room. 

My thoughts were interrupted by a shout 
from down the deck. At a corner of the 
cabin superstructure some fifty feet from 
our windows the figure of Miko appeared. 
A radiance barrage hung around him like 
a shimmering mantle. His voice sounded: 

"Gregg Haljan, do you yield?” 

Carter leaped up from where he and I 
were crouching. Against all reason of 
safety he leaned from the low window, 
waving his hamlike fist. 

"Yield? No! I am in command here, 
you pirate! Brigand — murderer!” 

I pushed him back. "Careful!” 

He was spluttering, and over it Miko’s 
sardonic laugh sounded. "Very well — you 
will talk? Shall we argue about it?” 


I stood up. "What do you want to say, 
Miko?” 

B ehind him the tail, thin figure of his 
sister showed. She was plucking at 
him. He turned violently. 

"I won’t hurt him! Gregg Haljan — is 
this a truce? You will not .shoot?” He 
was shielding Moa. 

"No,” I called. "For a moment, no. A 
truce. What is it you want to say?” 

I could hear the babble of passengers who 
were herded in the cabin with brigands 
guarding them. George Prince, bareheaded, 
but shrouded in his cloak, showed in a 
patch of light behind Moa. He looked my 
way and then retreated. 

Mike called, "You must yield. We want 
you, Haljan.” 

"No doubt,” I jeered. 

"Alive. It is easy to kill you.” 

I could not doubt that. Carter and I 
were little more than rats in a trap, here 
in the chart room. But Miko wanted to 
take me alive: that was not so simple. He 
added persuasively: 

"We want you to help navigate us. Will 
you?” 

"No.” 

"Will you help us, Captain Carter? Tell 
your cub, this Haljan, to yield. You are 
fools. We understand that Haljan has 
been handling the ship’s mathematics. Him 
we need most.” 

Carter roared: "Get back from there! 
This is no truce!” 

I shoved aside his leveled bullet projector. 
"Wait a minute!” I called to Miko. "Navi- 
gate — where ?” 

"Oh,” he retorted, "that is our business, 
not yours. When you lay down your 
weapons and come out of there, I will give 
you the course.” 

"Back to Earth?” I suggested. 

I could fancy him grinning behind the 
sheen of his barrage at my question. 

"The Earth? Yes — shall we go there? 
Give me your orders, Gregg Haljan, Of 
course, I will obey them.” 

His sardonic words were interrupted. And 
I realized that all this parley was a ruse 
of Miko’s to take me alive. He had made 
a gesture. Hahn, watching from the tur- 
ret window, doubtless flashed a signal down 
to the hull corridors. The magnetizer con- 
trol under the chart room was altered, our 
artificial gravity cut off. I felt the sud- 
den lightness; I gripped the window case- 
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ment and clung. Carter was startled into 
incautious movement. It flung him out 
into the center of the chart, his arms and 
legs flailing. 

And across the chart room, in the op- 
posite window, I felt rather than saw the 
shape of something. A figure — almost in- 
visible, but not quite — was trying to climb 
in! I flung the empty rifle I was hold- 
ing. It hit something solid in the window; 
in a flare of sparks a black-hooded figure 
materialized. A man climbing in! His 
weapon spat. There was a tiny electronic 
flash, deadly silent. The intruder had shot 
at Carter; struck him. Carter gave one 
queer scream. He had floated to the floor; 
his convulsive movement when he was hit 
hurled him to the ceiling. His body struck, 
twitched; bounced back and sank inert on 
the floor grid almost at my feet. 

I clung to the casement. Across the 
space of the weightless room the hooded 
intruder was also clinging. His hood fell 
back. It was Johnson. 

"Killed him, the bully! Well, he de- 
served it. Now for you, Mr. Third Officer 
Haljan!’’ 

But he did not dare fire at me — Miko 
had forbidden it. I saw him reach under 
his robe, doubtless for a low-powered para- 
lyzing ray such as Miko already had used 
on me. But he never got it out. I had no 
weapon within reach. I leaned into the 
room, still holding the casement, and dou- 
bled my legs under me. I kicked out from 
the window. 

The force catapulted me across the space 
of the room like a volplane. I struck the 
purser. We gripped. Our locked, strug- 
gling bodies bounced out into the room. 
We struck the floor, surged up like bal- 
loons to the ceiling, struck it with a flail- 
ing arm or a leg and floated back. 

Grotesque, abnormal combat ! Like fight- 
ing in weightless water. Johnson clutched 
his weapon, but I twisted his wrist, held 
him arm outstretched so that he could not 
aim it. I was aware of Miko’s voice shout- 
ing on the deck outside. 

Johnson’s left hand was gouging at my 
face, his fingers plucking at my eyes. We 
lunged down. 

I twisted his wrists. He dropped the 
weapon and it sank away. I tried to reach 
it, but could not. Then I had him by the 
throat. I was stronger than he, and more 
agile. I tried choking him, his thick bull 
neck within my fingers. He kicked, scram- 


bled, tore and gouged at me. Tried to 
shout, but it ended in a gurgle. And then, 
as he felt his breath stopped, his hands 
came up in an effort to tear mine loose. 

We sank again to the floor. We were 
momentarily upright. I felt rriy feet touch. 
I bent my knees. We sank further. 

And then I kicked violently upward. 
Our locked bodies shot to the ceiling. John- 
son’s head was above me. It struck the 
steel roof of the chart room. A violent 
blow. I felt him go suddenly limp. I 
cast him off, and, doubling my body, I 
kicked at the ceiling. It sent me diagonal- 
ly downward to the window, where I clung. 

And I saw Miko standing on the deck 
with a weapon leveled at me! 

CHAPTER XIII 
TORTURE 

^/WWALJAN! Yield or I’ll fire! 

Moa, give me the smaller one. 

JILJH. This curved — ” 

He had in his hand too large a projector. 
Its ray would kill me. If he wanted to 
take me alive, he would not fire. I chanced 
it. 

"No!” 

I tried to draw myself beneath the win- 
dow. An automatic bullet projector was on 
the floor where Carter had dropped it. I 
pulled myself down. Miko did not fire. 
I reached the revolver. The bodies of the 
Captain and Johnson had drifted together 
on the floor in the center of the room. 

I hitched myself back to the window. 
With upraised weapon I gazed cautiously 
out. Miko had disappeared. The deck 
within my line of vision was empty. 

But was it.^ Something told me to be- 
ware. I clung to the casement, ready upon 
the instant to shove myself down. There 
was a movement in a shadow along the 
deck. Then a figure rose up. 

"Don’t fire, Haljan!” 

The sharp command, half appeal, 
stopped the pressure of my finger on the 
trigger of the automatic. It was the tall, 
lanky Englishman, Sir Arthur Coniston, as 
he called himself. So he, too, was one 
of Miko’s band ! The light through a dome 
window fell full on him. 

"If you fire, Haljan, and kill me— Miko 
will kill you then, surely.” 

From where he had been cKxrching he 
could not command my window. But now. 
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“Are you still determined not to help us, Snap Dean?” 


upon the heels of his placating words, he 
abruptly shot. The low-powered ray, had 
it strui, would have felled me without 
killing. But it went over my head as 1 
dropped. Its aura made my senses reel. 

Coniston shouted, "Haljan!” 

I did not answer. I wondered if he would 
dare approach to see if I had been hit. A 
minute passed. Then another. I thought 
I heard Miko's voice on the deck outside. 
But it was an aerial, microscopic whisper 
close beside me. 

"We see you, Haljan. You must yield!” 

Their eavesdropping vibrations, with 
audible projection, were upon me. I re- 
torted aloud. 

"Come and get me! You cannot take 
me alive.” 

I do protest if this action of mine in 
the chart room may seem bravado. I had 
no wish to die. There was within me a 
very healthy desire for life. But I felt, by 
holding out, that some chance might come 
wherewith I might turn events against these 
brigands. Yet reason told me it was hope- 
less. Our loyal members of the crew were 
killed, no doubt. Captain Carter and Balch 
were killed. The lookouts and course 
masters, also. And Blackstone. 

There remained only Dr. Frank and Snap. 
Their fate I did not yet know. And there 
was George Prince. He, perhaps, would 
help me if he could. But, at best, he was 
a dubious ally. 


"You are very foolish, Haljan,” mur- 
mured the projection of Miko’s voice. And 
then I heard Coniston: 

"See here, why would not a hundred 
pounds of gold leaf tempt you.^ The code 
words which were taken from Johnson — I 
mean to say, why not tell us where they 
are.^” 

So that was one of the brigands' new 
difficulties! Snap had taken the code word 
sheet, that time we sealed the purser in 
the cage. 

I said, "You’ll never find them. And 
when a police ship sights us, what will you 
do then?” 

The chances of a police ship were slim, 
indeed, but the brigands evidently did not 
know that. I wondered again what had 
become of Snap. Was he captured — or was 
he still holding them off? 

I was watching my windows; for at any 
moment, under cover of this talk, I might 
be assailed. 

Gravity came suddenly to the room. 
Miko's voice said, 

"We mean well by you, Haljan. There 
is your normality. Join us. We need you 
to chart our course.” 

"And a hundred pounds of gold leaf,” 
urged Coniston. "Or more. Why, this 
treasure — ” 

I could hear an oath from Miko. And 
then his ironic voice: "We will not bother 
you, Haljan. There is no hurry. You 
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will be hungry in good time. And sleepy. 
Then we will come and get you. And a 
little acid will make you think differently 
about helping us. . . ." 

His vibrations died away. The puli of 
gravity in the room was normal. I was 
alone in the dim silence, with the bodies 
of Carter and Johnson lying huddled on 
the grid. I bent to examine them. Both 
were dead. 

My isolation was no ruse this time. The 
outlaws made no further attack. Half an 
hour passed. The deck outside, what I 
could see of it, was vacant. Balch lay dead 
close outside the chart room door. The 
bodies of Blackstone and the course master 
had been removed from the turret window. 
A forward lookout — one of Miko’s men — 
was on duty in the nearby tower. Hahn 
was at the turret controls. The ship was 
under orderly handling, heading back upon 
a new course. For the Earth? Or the 
Moon? It did not seem so. 

I FOUND, in the chart room, a Benson 
curve light projector which poor Cap- 
tain Carter had very nearly assembled. I 
worked on it,* trained it through my rear 
window, along the empty deck; bent it into 
the lounge archway. Upon my grid the 
image of the lounge interior presently fo- 
cused. The passengers in the lounge were 
huddled in a group. Disheveled, fright- 
ened, with Moa standing watching them. 
Stewards were serving them with a meal. 

Upon a bench, bodies were lying. Some 
were dead. I saw Ranee Rankin. Others 
were evidently only injured. Dr. Frank was 
moving among them, attending them. Venza 
was there, unharmed. And I saw the 
gamblers, Shac and Dud, sitting white faced, 
whispering together. And Glutz’s little 
beribboned, becurled figure on a stool. 

George Prince was there, standing against 
the wall, shrouded in his mourning cloak, 
watching the scene with alert, roving eyes. 
And by the opposite doorway, the huge 
towering figure of Miko stood on guard. 
But Snap was missing. 

A brief glimpse. Miko saw my Benson 
light. I could have equipped a heat ray, 
and fired along the curved Benson light 
into that lounge. But Miko gave me no 
time. 

He slid the lounge door closed, and Moa 
leaped to close the one on my side. My 
light was cut off; my grid showed only 
the blank deck and door. 


Another interval. I had made plans. Fu- 
tile plans! I could get into the turret per- 
haps, and kill Hahn. I had the invisible 
cloak which Johnson was wearing. I took 
it from his body. Its mechanism could be 
repaired. Why, with it I could creep about 
the ship, kill these brigands one by one 
perhaps. George Prince would be with 
me. The brigands who had been posing 
as the stewards and crew members were 
unable to navigate; they would obey my 
orders. There were only Miko, Coniston 
and Hahn to kill. 

Futile plans! From my window I could 
gaze up to the radio room. And now, 
abruptly I heard Snap’s voice; 

"No! I tell you — no!" 

And Miko: "Very well. We will try 
this.” 

So Snap was captured, but not killed. Re- 
lief swept me. He was in the radio room, 
and Miko was with him. But my relief 
was short lived. 

After a brief interval there came a moan 
from Snap. It floated down the silence 
overhead. It made me shudder. 

My Benson beam shot into the radio 
window. It showed me Snap lying there 
on the floor. He was bound with wire. 
His torso had been stripped. His livid 
face was ghastly plain in my light. 

Miko was bending over him. Miko with 
a heat cylinder no longer than a finger. 
Its needle beam played upon Snap’s naked 
chest. I could see the gruesome little trail 
of smoke rising; and as Snap twisted and 
jerked, there on his flesh was the red and 
blistered trail of the violet ray. 

"Now will you tell?” 

"No!” 

Miko laughed. "No? Then I shall 
write my name a little deeper. ..." 

A black sear now — a trail etched In the 
quivering flesh. 

"Oh! — ” Snap’s face went white as chalk 
as he pressed his lips together. 

"Or a little acid? This fire- writing does 
not really hurt? Tell me what you did 
with those code words!” 

"No!” 

In his absorption Miko did not notice 
my light. Nor did I have the wit to try 
and fire along it. I was trembling. Snap 
under torture! 

As the beam went deeper. Snap suddenly 
screamed. But he ended, "No! I will send 
— no message for you — ’’ 

It had been only a moment. In the 
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chart room window beside me again a figure 
appeared! No image. A solid, living per- 
son, undisguised by any cloak of invisibil- 
ity. George Prince had chanced my fire 
and had crept upon me. 

"Haljan! Don’t attack me.” 

I dropped my light connections. As im- 
pulsively I stood up, I satv through the 
window the figure of Coniston on the deck 
watching the result of Prince’s venture. 
"Haljan — yield.” 

Prince no more than whispered it. He 
stood outside on the deck; the low window 
casement touched his waist. He leaned 
over it. 

"He’s torturing Snap! Call out that 
you will yield.” 

T he thought had already been in my 
mind. Another scream from Snap 
chilled me with horror. I shouted, 

"Miko! Stop!” 

I rushed to the window and Prince 
gripped me. 

"Louder!” 

I called louder: "Miko! Stop!” My up- 
flung voice mingled with Snap’s agony of 
protest. Then Miko heard me. His head 
and shoulders showed up there at the radio 
room oval. 

"You, Haljan?” 

Prince shouted, "I have made him yield. 
He will obey you if you stop that tor- 
ture.” 

I think that poor Snap must have fainted. 
He was silent. I called, "Stop! I will do 
what you command.” 

Miko jeered, "That is good. A bargain, 
if you and Dean obey me. Disarm him. 
Prince, and bring him out.” 

Miko moved back into the radio room. 
On the deck Coniston was advancing, but 
cautiously, mistrustful of me. 

"Gregg.” 

George Prince flung a leg over the case- 
ment and leaped lightly into the dim chart 
room. His small slender figure stood be- 
side me, clung to me. 

A moment, while we stood there to- 
gether. No ray was upon us. Coniston 
could not see us, nor could he hear our 
whispers. 

"Gregg.” 

A different voice ; its throaty, husky 
quality gone. A soft pkading. "Gregg — 
"Gregg, don’t you know me? Gregg, 
dear. ...” 

Why, what was this? Not George 


Prince? A masquerader, yet so like George 
Prince. 

"Gregg, don’t you know me?” 

Clinging to me. A soft touch upon my 
arm. Fingers, clinging. A surge of warm, 
tingling curFent was flowing between us. 

My sweep of instant thoughts. A speck 
of human Earth dust, falling free. That 
was George Prince, who had been killed, 
George Prince’s body, disguised by the 
scheming Carter and Dr. Frank, buried in 
the guise of his sister. And this black 
robed figure who was trying to help us — 

"Anita! Anita, darling!” 

"Gregg, dear one!” 

"Anita!” 

My arms went around her, my lips 
pressed hers, and felt her tremulous, eager 
answer. 

"Gregg, dear.” 

"Anita, you!” 

The form of Coniston showed at our 
window. She cast me off. She said, with 
her throaty swagger of assumed masculin- 
ity: 

“I have him, Sir Arthur, He will obey 
us.” 

I sensed her warning glance. She shoved 
me toward the window. She said ironical- 
ly, "Have no fear, Haljan. You will not be 
tortured, you and Dean, if you obey our 
commands.” 

Coniston gripped me. "You fool! You 
caused us a lot of trouble, didn’t you? 
Move along there!” 

He jerked me roughly through the win- 
dow. Marched me the length of the deck. 
Out to the stern space; opened the door of 
my cubby; flung me in and sealed the door 
upon me. 

"Miko will come presently.” 

1 stood in the darkness of my tiny room, 
listening to his retreating footsteps. But 
my mind was not on him. 

All the universe in that instant had 
changed for me. Anita was alive! 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE BRIGAND LEADER 

HE GIANT MIKO stood confront- 
ing me. He slid my cubby door 
closed behind him. He stood with 
his head towering close against my ceiling. 
His cloak was discarded. In his leather 
clothes, and with his clanking sword orna- 
ment, his aspect carried the swagger of a 
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brigand of old. He was bareheaded; the 
light from one of my tubes fell upon his 
grinning, leering gray face. 

"So, Gregg Haljan? You have come to 
your senses at last. You do not wish me 
to write my name upon your chest? I 
would not have done that to Dean; he 
forced me. Sit back.’’ 

I had been on my bunk. I sank back at 
the gesture of his huge hairy arm. His 
forearm was bare now; the sear of a burn 
on it was plain to be seen. He remarked 
my gaze. 

'True. You did that, Haljan, in Greater 
New York. But I bear you no malice. I 
want to talk to you now.” 

He cast about for a seat, and took the 
little stool which stood by my desk. His 
hand held a small cylinder of the Martian 
paralyzing ray; he rested it beside him on 
the desk. 

"Now we can talk.” 

I remained silent. Alert. Yet my 
thoughts were whirling. Anita was alive. 
Masquerading now as her brother. And, 
with the joy of it, came a shudder. Above 
everything, Miko must not know. 

"A great adventure we are upon, Haljan." 

My thoughts came back. Miko was talk- 
ing with an assumption of friendly comrade- 
ship. "All is well — and we need you, as I 
have said before. I am no fool. I have 
been aware of everything that went on 
aboard this ship. You, of all the officers, 
are most clever at the routine mathematics. 
Is that so?” 

"Perhaps,” I said. 

"You are modest.” He fumbled at a 

f ocket of his jacket, produced a scroll-sheaf. 

recognized it: Blackstone’s figures; the cal- 
culation Blackstone made of the asteroid we 
had passed. 

"I am interested in these,” Miko went 
on. ‘ I want you to verify them. And 
this.” He held up another scroll. "This is 
the calculation of our present position and 
our course. Hahn claims he is a navigator. 
We have set the ship’s gravity plates — sec, 
like this — ” 

He handed me the scrolls; he watched 
me keenly as I glanced over them. 

"Well?” I said. 

"You are sparing of words, Haljan. By 
the devils of the airways, I could make you 
talk! But I want to be friendly.” 

I handed him back the scrolls. I stood 
up; I was almost within reach of his weap- 


on, but with a sweep of his great arm be 
abruptly knocked me back to my bunk. 

"You dare?” Then he smiled. "Let us 
not come to blows!” 

"No,” I said. Then he smiled. In 
truth, physical violence could get me noth- 
ing in dealing with this fellow. I would 
have to try guile. And I saw now that 
his face was flushed and his eyes unnatural- 
ly bright. He had been drinking alcolite; 
not enough to befuddle him — ^but enough 
to make him triumphantly talkative. 

"Hahn may not be much of a mathe- 
matician,” I suggested. "But there is your 
Sir Arthur Coniston.” I managed a sarcistic 
grin. "Is that his name?” 

"Almost. Haljan, will you verify these 
figures ?” 

"Yes. But why? Where are wa going ?” 

He laughed. "You are afraid I will not 
tell you! Why should I? This great ad- 
venture of mine is progressiving perfectly. 
A tremendous stake, Haljan. A hundr^ 
millions of dollars in gold leaf: there will 
be fabulous riches for us all, when that 
radium ore is sold for a hundred million 
in gold leaf.” 

"But where are we going?” 

"To that asteroid,” he said abruptly. "I 
must get rid of these passengers. I am 
no murderer.” 

With half a dozen killings in the re- 
cent fight this was hardly convincing. But 
he was obviously wholly serious. He seemed 
to read my thoughts. 

"I kill only when necessary. We will 
land upon the asteroid. A perfect place 
to maroon the passengers. Is it not so? 
I will give them the necessities of life. 
They will be able to signal. And in a 
month or so, when we are safely finished 
with our adventure, a police ship no doubt 
will rescue them.” 

"And then, from the asteroid,” I sug- 
gested, "we are going — ” 

"To the Moon, Haljan. What a clever 
guesser you are! Coniston and Hahn are 
calculating our course. But I have no great 
confidence in them. And so I want you.” 

"You have me.” 

"Yes. I have you. I would have killed 
you long ago — I am an impulsive fellow — 
but my sister restrained me.” 

H e gazed at me slyly. "Moa seems 
strangely to like you, Haljan.” 
"Thanks,” I said. "I’m flattered.” 

"She still hopes I may really win you 



to join us," he went on. "Gold leaf is 
a wonderful thing; there would be plenty 
for you in this affair. And to be rich, and 
have the love of a woman like Moa . . . . ” 

He paused. I was trying cautiously to 
gauge him, to get from him all the in- 
formation I could. I said, with another 
smile, "That is premature, to talk of Moa. 
I will help you chart your course. But 
this venture, as you call it, is dangerous. A 
police ship — ” 

"There are not many," he declared. "The 
chances of us encountering one is very 
slim.” He grinned at me. "You know that 
as well as 1 do. And we now have those 
code passwords — I forced Dean to tell me 
where he had hidden them. If we should 
be challenged, our password answer will re- 
lieve suspicion.” 

"The Planetara,” I objected, "being over- 
due at Ferrok-Shahn, will cause alarm. 
You’ll have a covey of patrol ships after 
you.” 

"That will be two weeks from now,” he 
smiled. "I have a ship of my own in 
Ferrok-Shahn. It lies there waiting now, 
manned and armed. I am hoping that, with 
Dean’s help, we may be able to flash it a 
signal. It will join us on the Moon. Fear 
not for the danger, Haljan. I have great 
interests allied with me in this thing. Plenty 
of money. We have planned carefully.” 

He was idly fingering his cylinder; his 
gaze roved me as I sat docile on my bunk. 
"Did you think George Prince was a leader 
of this.^ A mere boy. I engaged him a 
year ago — his knowledge of ores is valu- 
able.” 

My heart was pounding, but I strove not 
to show it. He went on calmly, 

"I told you I am impulsive. Half a 
dozen times I have nearly killed George 
Prince, and he knows it.” He frowned. 
"I wish I had killed him, instead of his 
sister. That was an error.” 

There was a note of real concern in 
his voice. Did he love Anita Prince? It 
seemed so. 

He added, "That is done — nothing can 
change it. George Prince is helpful to me. 
Your friend. Dean, is another. I had trou- 
ble with him, but he is docile now,” 

I said abruptly, "I don’t know whether 
your promise means anything or not, Miko. 
But Prince said you would use no more 
torture.” 
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"I won't. Not if you and Dean obey 
me.” 

"You tell Dean I have agreed to that. 
You say he gave you the code words we 
took from Johnson?” 

"Yes. There was a fool! That John- 
son! You blame me, Haljan, for the kill- 
ing of Captain Carter? You need not. 
Johnson offered to try and capture you. 
Take you alive. He killed Carter becau.se 
he was angry with him. A stupid, venge- 
ful fool! He is dead, and I am glad of 
it.” 

My mind was on Miko’s plans. I ven- 
tured. "This treasure on the Moon — did 
you say it was on the Moon?” 

"Don’t be an idiot,” he retorted. "I 
know as much about Grantline as you do.” 

"That’s very little.” 

"Perhaps.” 

"Perhaps you know more, Miko. The 
Moon is a big place. Where, for instance, 
is Grantline located?” 

I held my breath. Would he tell me 
that? A score of questions — ^vague plans 
— were in my mind. How skilled at mathe- 
matics were these brigands? Miko, Hahn, 
Coniston — could I fool them? If I could 
learn Grantline’s location on the Moon, and 
keep the Planetara away from it. A pre- 
tended error of charting. Time lost — and 
perhaps Snap could find an opportunity to 
signal Earth, get help. 

Miko answered my question as bluntly 
as I asked it. "I don’t know where Grant- 
line is located. But we will find out. He 
will not suspect the Planetara. When we 
get close to the Moon, we will signal and 
ask him. We can trick him into telling us. 
You think I do not know what is on your 
mind, Haljan? There is a secret code of 
signals arranged between Dean and Grant- 
line. I have forced Dean to confess it. 
Without torture! Prince helped me in that. 
He persuaded Dean not to defy me. A 
very persuasive fellow, George Prince. More 
diplomatic than I am. I give him credit 
for that.” 

I strove to hold my voice calm. "If I 
should join you, Miko — my word, if I 
ever gave it, you would find dependable — 
I would say George Prince is very valuable 
to us. You should rein your temper. He 
is half your size — you might some time, 
without intention, do him injury.” 

He laughed. "Moa says so. But have 
no fear — ” 
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"I was thinking," I persisted, "I’d like to 
have a talk with George Prince.” 

Ah, tny pounding, tumultuous heart! But 
I was smiling calmly. And I tried to put 
into mv voice a shrewd note of cupidity. 
"I really know very little about this treas- 
ure, Miko. If there were a million or two 
of gold leaf in it for me — ” 

"Perhaps there would be.” 

UPPOSE you let me have a talk 
with Prince.^ I have some knowl- 
edge of radium ores. His skill and mine 
— a calculation of what Grantline’s treasure 
may really be. You don’t know; you are 
only assuming.” 

Whatever may have been in 
I cannot say. But abruptly 
he stood up. I had left my bunk, but 
he waved me back. 

"Sit down. I am not like Moa. I would 
not trust you just because you protested 
you would be loyal.” He picked up his 
cylinder. "We will talk again.” He ges- 
tured to the scrolls he had left upon my 
desk. "Work on those. I will judge you 
by the results.” 

He was no fool, this brigand leader. 

"Yes,” I agreed. "You want a true 
course now to the asteroid?” 

"Yes. I will get rid of these passengers. 
Then we will plan further. Do your best, 
Hal j an — no error! By the Gods, I warn 
you I can check up on you!” 

I said meekly, "Very well. But you ask 
Prince if he wants my calculations of 
Grantline’s ore body.” 

I shot Miko a foxy look as he stood by 
my door. I added, "You think you are 
clever. There is plenty you don't know. 
Our first night out from the Earth — ^Grant- 
line’s signals — didn’t it ever occur to you 
that I might have some figures on hist 
treasure?” 

It startled him. "Where are they?” 

I tapped my forehead. "You don’t sup- 
pose I was foolish enough to record them. 
You ask Prince if he wants to talk to me. 
A high thorium content in ore — ^you ask 
Prince. A hundred millions, or two hun- 
dred. It would make a big difference, 
Miko.” 

"I will think about it.” He backed out 
and sealed the door upon me once again. 

But Anita did not come. I verified 
Hahn’s figures, which were very nearly cor- 
rect. I charted a course for the asteroid; 
it was almost the one which had been set. 


Coniston came for my results. "I say, 
we are not so bad as navigators, are we? I 
think we’re jolly good, considering our in- 
experience. Not bad at alt, eh?” 

"No.” 

I did not think it wise to ask him about 
Prince. 

"Are you hungry, Haljan?” he demanded. 

"Yes.” 

A steward came with a meal. The sat- 
urnine Hahn stood at my door with a weap- 
on upon me while I ate. They were taking 
no chances — and they were wise not to. 

The day passed. Day and night, all the 
same of aspect here in the starry vault of 
space. But with the ship’s routine it was 
day. 

And then another time of sleep. I slept, 
fitfully, worrying, trying to plan. Within 
a few hours we would be nearing the as- 
teroid. 

The time of sleep was nearly passed. My 
chronometer marked five A. M. of our 
original Earth starting time. The seal of 
my cubby door hissed. The door slowly 
opened. 

Anita ! 

She stood there with her cloak around 
her. A distance away on the shadowed 
deck Coniston was loitering. 

"Anita!” I whispered it. 

"Gregg, dear!” 

She turned and gestured to the watching 
brigand. “I will not be long, Coniston.” 

She came in and half closed the door 
upon us, leaving it open enough so that 
we could make sure that Coniston did not 
advance. 

I stepped back where he could not see us. 

"Anita!” 

She flung herself into my opened arms. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE MASQUERADER 

A MOMENT when beyond all 
thought of the nearby brigand — or 
the possibility of an eavesdropping 
ray trained now upon my little cubby — a 
moment while Anita and I held each other; 
and whispered those things which could 
mean nothing to the world, but which were 
all the world to us. 

Then it was she whose wits brought us 
back from the shining fairyland of our love, 
into the sinister reality of the Platjetara. 
"Gregg, if they are listening — ’’ 

I pushed her away. This brave little mas- 



1 paused. 
Miko^s mind 
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qusrader! Not for my life, or for all the 
lives on the ship, would I consciously have 
endangered her. 

"But the ore!" I said aloud. “There was, 
in Grantline’s message — "See here. Prince." 

G)niston was too far away on the deck to 
hear us. Anita went to my door again and 
waved at him reassuringly. I put my ear to 
the door opening, and listened at the space 
across the grid of the ventilator over my 
bunk. The hum of a vibration would have 
been audible at those two points. But there 
was nothing. 

"It’s all right,” I whispered. "Anita — 
not you who was killed! I can hardly real- 
ize it now. Not you whom they buried yes- 
terday morning.” 

We stood and whispered, and she clung 
to me — so small beside me. With the black 
robe thrown aside, it seemed that I could 
not miss the curves of her woman’s figure. 
A dangerous game she was playing. Her 
hair had been cut short to the base of her 
neck, in the fashion of her dead brother. 
Her eyelashes had been clipped; the line of 
her brows altered. And now, in the light 
of my tube as it shone ‘upon her earnest 
face, I could remark other changes. Glutz, 
the little beauty specialist, was in this se- 
cret. With plastic skill he had altered the 
set of her jaw with his wax — put masculin- 
ity there. 

She was whispering; "It was — was poor 
George whom Miko shot.” 

I had now the true version of what had 
occurred. Miko had been forcing his woo- 
ing upon Anita. George Prince was a 
weakling whose only good quality was a 
love for his sister. Some years ago he had 
fallen into evil ways. Been arrested, and 
then discharged from his position with the 
Federated Radium Corporation. He had 
taken up with evil companions in Greater 
New York. Mostly Martians. And Miko 
had met him. His technical knowledge, his 
training with the Federated Corporation, 
made him valuable to Miko’s enterprise. 
And so Prince had joined the brigands. 

Of all this, Anita had been unaware. She 
had never liked Miko, Feared him. And 
it seemed that the Martian had some hold 
upon her brother, which puzzled and fright- 
ened Anita. 

Then Miko had fallen in love with her. 
George had not liked it. And that night on 
the Planetara, Miko had come and knocked 
upon Anita’s door. Incautiously she opened 
it; he forced himself in. And when she 


repulsed him, struggled with him, George 
had been awakened. 

She was whispering to me now. "My 
room was dark. We were all three strug- 
gling. George was holding me — the shot 
came — and I screamed.” 

And Miko had fled, not knowing whom 
his shot had hit in the darkness. 

"And when George died. Captain Carter 
wanted me to impersonate him. We planned 
it with Dr. Frank, to try and learn what 
Miko and the others were doing. Because 
I never knew that poor George had fallen 
into such evil things. 

"They cut my hair, Gregg, and Glutz al- 
tered my face a little, and I did my best. 
But there was no time — it came upon us so 
quickly.” 

She whispered, "But I love you, Gregg. 
I want to be the first to say it: I love you — 
I love you.” 

We had the sanity to try and plan. 

NITA, when you go back, tell 
Miko we discussed radium ores. 
You’ll have to be careful, clever. Don’t say 
too much. Tell him we estimate the treas- 
ure at a hundred and thirty millions.” 

I told her what Miko had vouchsafed me 
of his plans. She knew all that. And Snap 
knew it. She had had a few moments alone 
with Snap. Gave me now a message from 
him: 

’We’ll pull out of this, Gregg.” 

With Snap she had worked out a plan. 
There were Snap and I, and Shac and Dud 
Ardley, upon whom we could doubtless de- 
pend. And Dr. Frank. Against us were 
Miko and his sister; and Coniston and 
Hahn. Of course, there were the members 
of the crew. But we were numerically the 
stronger when it came to true leadership. 
Unarmed and guarded now. But if we 
could break loose — recapture the ship. . . . 

I sat listening to Anita’s eager whispers. 
It seemed feasible. Miko did not altogether 
trust George Prince; Anita was now un- 
armed. 

“But I can make opportunity! I can get 
one of their ray cylinders, and an invisible 
cloak equipment.” 

That cloak — it had been hidden in Miko’s 
room when Carter searched for it in A 20 — 
was now in the chart room by Johnson’s 
body. It had been repaired now; Anita 
thought she could get possession of it. 

We woriced out the details of the plan. 
Anita would arm herself, and come and re- 
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lease me. Together, with a paralyzing ray, 
we could creep aboard the ship, overcome 
these brigands one by one. There were so 
few of the leaders. With them felled, and 
with us in control of the turret and the 
radio room, we could force the crew to stay 
at their posts. There were, Anita said, no 
navigators among Miko’s crew. They would 
not dare oppose us. 

"But it should be done at once, Anita. 
In a few hours we will be at the asteroid.” 

"Yes. I will go now — try and get the 
weapons.” 

"Where is Snap?” 

"Still in the radio room. One of the crew 
guards him.” 

Coniston was roaming the ship; he was 
still loitering on the deck, watching our 
door. Hahn was in the turret. The morn- 
ing watch of the crew were at their posts in 
the hull corridors; the stewards were pre- 
paring a morning meal. There were nine 
members of subordinates altogether, Anita 
had calculated. Six of them were in Miko's 
pay; the other three — our own men who 
had not been killed in the fighting — had 
joined the brigands. 

"And Dr. Frank, Anita?” 

He was in the lounge. All the passen- 
gers were herded there, with Miko and Moa 
alternating on guard. 

"I will arrange it with Venza,” Anita 
whispered swiftly. "She will tell the oth- 
ers. 'Dr. Frank knows about it now. He 
thinks it can be done.” 

The possibility of it swept me anew. The 
brigands were of necessity scattered singly 
about the ship. One by one, creeping under 
cover of an invisible cloak, I could fell 
them, and replace them without alarming 
the others. My thoughts leaped to it. We 
would strike down the guard in the radio 
room. Release Snap. At the turret we 
could assail Hahn, and replace him with 
Snap. 

Coniston’s voice outside broke in upon 
us. "Prince.” 

He was coming forward. Anita stood in 
the doorway. "I have the figures, Coniston. 
By God, this Haljan is with us! And clev- 
er! We think it will total a hundred and 
thirty millions. What a stake!" 

She whispered, "Gregg, dear — I’ll be 
back soon. We can do it — be ready.” 

"Anita — be careful of yourself! If they 
should suspect you . . . . ” 

"I’ll be careful. In an hour, Gregg, or 
less. I’ll come back. All right, Coniston. 


Where is Miko? I want to see him. Stay 
where you are, Haljan! All in good time 
Miko will trust you with your liberty. You’ll 
be rich like all of us, never fear.” 

She swaggered out upon the deck, waved 
at the brigand, and banged my cubby door 
in my face. 

I sat upon my bunk. Waiting. Would 
she come back? Would she be successful? 

CHAPTER XVI 

IN THE CORRIDOR 

S HE CAME, I suppose it was no more 
than an hour: it seemed an eternity 
of apprehension. There was the 
slight hissing of the seal of my doou The 
panel slid. I had leaped from my bunk 
where in the darkness I was lying tense. 
"Prince?” I did not dare say, "Anita.” 
"Gregg.” 

Her voice. My gaze swept the deck as 
the panel opened. Neither Coniston nor 
anyone else was in sight, save Anita’s dark- 
robed figure which came into my room. 

"You got it?” I asked here in a low 
whisper. 

I held her for an instant, kissed her. But 
she pushed me away with quick hands. 
"Gregg, dear — ” 

She was breathless. My kisses, and the 
tenseness of what lay before us were to 
blame. 

"Gregg, see, I have it. Give us a little 
light — we must hurry!” 

In the blue dimness I saw that she was 
holding one of the Martian cylinders. The 
smaller size: it would paralyze, but not kill. 
"Only one, Anita?” 

"Yes. I had it before, but Miko took it 
from me. It was in his room. And this — ” 
The invisible cloak. We laid it on my 
grid, and I adjusted its mechanism. 

I donned it, and drew its hood, and threw 
on its current. 

"All right, Anita?” 

"Yes.” 

"Can you see me?” 

"No.” She stepped back a foot or two 
further. "Not from here. But you must 
let no one approach too close.” 

Then she came forward, put out her hand, 
fumbled until she found me. 

It was our plan to have me follow her 
out. Anyone observing us would see only 
the robed figure of the supposed George 
Prince, and I would escape notice. 
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The situation about the ship was almost 
unchanged. Anita had secured the weapon 
and the cloak and slipped away to my cubby 
without being observed. 

"You’re sure of that!’’ 

"I think so, Gregg. I was careful.” 

Moa was now in the lounge, guarding the 
passengers. Hahn was asleep in the chart 
room; Coniston was in the turret. Coniston 
would be off duty presently, Anita said, 
with Hahn taking his place. There were 
lookouts in the forward and stern watch- 
towers, and a guard upon Snap in the radio 
room. 

"Is he inside the room, Anita?” 

"Snap? Yes.” 

"No — the guard.” 

"No. He was sitting upon the spider 
bridge at the door.” 

This was unfortunate. That guard could 
see all the deck clearly. He might be sus- 
picious of George Prince wandering around ; 
it would be difficult to get near enough to 
assail him. This cylinder, I knew, had an 
effective range of only some twenty feet. 

Anita and I were swiftly whispering. It 
was necessary now to decide exactly what 
we were to do; once under observation out- 
side, there must be no hesitation, no fum- 
bling. 

"Coniston is sharpest, Gregg. He will be 
the hardest to get near.” 

The languid spoken Englishman was the 
one Anita most feared. His alert eyes 
seemed to miss nothing. Perhaps he was 
suspicious of this George Prince — Anita 
thought so. 

"But where is Miko?” I whispered. 

The brigand leader had gone below a few 
moments ago, down into the hull corridor. 
Anita had seized the opportunity to come 
to me. 

"We can attack Hahn in the chart room 
first,” I suggested. "And get the other 
weapons. Are they still there?” 

"Yes. But, Gregg, the forward deck is 
very bright.” 

We were approaching the asteroid. Al- 
ready its light like a brilliant moon was 
brightening the forward deck-space. It 
made me realize how much haste was nec- 
essary. 

We decided to go down into the hull 
corridors. Locate Miko. Fell him, and 
hide him. His non-appearance back on 
deck would very soon throw the others into 
confusion, especially now with our impend- 
ing landing upon the asteroid. And under 


cover of this confusion we would try to 
release Snap. 

We were ready. Anita slid my door wide. 
She stepped through, with me soundlessly 
scurrying after her. The empty, silent deck 
was alternately dark with shadow-patches 
and bright with blobs of starlight. A sheen 
of the Sun’s corona was mingled with it; 
and from forward came the radiance of the 
asteroid’s mellow silver glow. 

Anita turned to seal my door; within my 
faintly humming cloak I stood beside her. 
Was I invisible in this light? Almost di- 
rectly over us, close under the dome, the 
lookout sat in his litle tower. He gazed 
down at Anita. 

Amidships, high over the cabin super- 
structure, the' radio room hung dark and si- 
lent. The guard on its bridge was visible. 
He, too, looked down. 

A tense instant. Then I breathed again. 
There was no alarm. The two guards an- 
swered Anita’s gesture. 

Anita said aloud into my empty cubby: 
"Miko will come for you presently, Haljan. 
He told me to tell you that he wants you at 
the turret controls to land us on the as- 
teroid.” 

She finished sealing my door and turned 
away; started forward along the deck. I 
followed. My steps were soundless in my 
elastic-bottomed shoes. Anita swaggered 
with a noisy tread. Near the door of the 
smoking room a small incline passage led 
downward. We went into it. 

The passage was dimly blue lit. We de- 
scended its length, came to the main cor- 
ridor, which ran the length of the hull. A 
vaulted metal passage, with doors to the 
control rooms opening from it. Dim lights 
showed at intervals. 

The humming of the ship was more ap- 
parent here. It drowned the slight hum- 
ming of my cloak. I crept after Anita; 
my hand under the cloak clutched the ray 
weapon. 

A steward passed us. I shrank aside to 
avoid him. 

A nita spoke to him, "Where is Miko, 
Ellis?” 

"In the ventilator room, Mr. Prince. 
There was difficulty with the air renewal.” 

Anita nodded and moved on, I could 
have felled that steward as he passed me. 
Oh, if I only had, how different things 
might have been! 
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But it seemed needless. I let him go, 
and he turned into a nearby door which led 
to the galley. 

Anita moved forward. If we could come 
upon Miko alone. Abruptly she turned, and 
whispered, "Gregg, if other men are with 
him. I’ll draw him away. You watch your 
chance.’’ 

"What little things may overthrow one’s 
careful plans! Anita had not realized how 
close to her J was following. And her 
turning so unexpectedly caused me to col- 
lide with her sharply. 

"Oh!” She exclaimed it involuntarily. Her 
outflung hand had unwittingly gripped my 
wrist, caught the electrode there. The touch 
burned her, and short-circuited my robe. 
There was a hiss. My current burned out 
the tiny fuses. 

My invisibility was gone! I stood, a tafl 
black hooded figure, revealed to the gaze 
of anyone who might be near! 

The futile plans of humans! We had 
planned so carefully ! Our calculations, our 
hopes of what we could do, came clattering 
now in a sudden wreckage around us. 

"Anita, run!” 

If I were seen with her, then her own 
disguise would probably be discovered. That 
above everything would be disaster. 

"Anita, get away from me! I must try 
it alone!” 

I could hide somewhere, repair the cloak 
perhaps. Or, since now I was armed, why 
could I not boldly start an assault? 

"Gregg, we must get you back to your 
cubby!” She was clinging to me in a panic. 

"No! You run! Get away from me! 
Don’t you understand? George Prince has 
no business here with me! They’d kill you!” 

Or worse — Miko would discover it was 
Anita, not George Prince. 

"Gregg, let’s get back to the deck.” 

I pushed at her. Both of us in confu- 
sion. 

From behind me there came a shout. That 
accursed steward! He had returned, to in- 
vestigate perhaps what George Prince was 
doing in this corridor. He heard our voices; 
his shout in the silence of the ship sounded 
horribly loud. The white-clothecf shape of 
him was in the nearby doorway. He stood 
stricken in surprise at seeing me. And then 
turned to run. 

I fired my paralyzing cylinder through my 
cloak. Got him! He fell. I shoved Anita 
violently. 


"Run! Tell Miko to come — tell him you 
heard a shout! He won’t suspect you!” 

"But, Gregg—” 

"You mustn’t be found out! You’re our 
only hope, Anita! I’ll hide, fix the cloak, 
or get back to my cubby. 'We’ll try again.” 

It decided her. She scurried down the 
corridor. I whirled the other way. The 
steward’s shout might not have been hgard. 

Then realization flashed to me. That 
steward would be revived. He was one of 
Miko’s men: for two voyages he had been 
a spy upon the Planetara. He would be re- 
vived and tell what he had seen and heard. 
Anita’s disguise would be revealed. 

A cold-blooded killing, I do protest, went 
against me. But it was necessary. I flung 
myself upon him. I beat his skull with the 
metal of my cylinder. 

1 stood up. My hood had fallen back 
from my head. I wiped my bloody hands 
on my useless cloak. I had smashed the 
cylinder. 

"Haljan!” 

Anita’s voice! A sharp note of horror 
and warning. I became aware that in the 
corridor, forty feet down its dim length, 
Miko had appeared, with Anita behind him. 
His bullet projector was leveled. It spat at 
me. But Anita had pulled at his arili. 

The explosive report was sharply deafen- 
ing in the confined space of the corridor. 
With a spurt of flame the leaden pellet 
struck over my head against the vaulted ceil- 
ing. 

Miko was struggling with Anita. "Prince, 
you idiot!” 

"Miko, don’t! It’s Haljan! Don’t kill 
him — ” 

The turmoil brought members of the 
crew. From the shadowed oval near me 
they came running. I flung the useless cyl- 
inder at them. But I was trapped in the 
narrow passage. 

I might have fought my way out. Or 
Miko might have shot me. But there was 
the danger that, in her horror, Anita would 
betray herself. 

I backed against the wall. "Don’t kill 
me! See, I will not fight!” 

I flung up my arms. And the crew, em- 
boldened, and courageous under Miko’s 
gaze, leaped on me and bore me down. 

The futile plans of humans! Anita and 
I had planned so carefully, and in a few 
brief minutes of action it had come only 
to this! 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A WOMAN OF MARS 

O, GREGG HALJAN, you arc 
not as loyal as you pretend!” 

Miko was livid with sup- 
pressed anger. They had stripped the cloak 
from me, and flung me back m my cubby. 
Miko was now confronting me; at the door 
Moa stood watching. And Anita was be- 
hind her. I sat outwardly defiant and sul- 
len on my bunk. But I was alert and tense, 
fearful still of what Anita’s emotion might 
betray her into doing. 

"Not so loyal," Miko repeated. "And a 
fool! Do you think I am such a child you 
can escape me?” 

He swung around. "How did he get out 
of here? Prince, you came in here!” 

My heart was wildly thumping. But 
Anita retorted with a touch of spirit: 

"I came to tell him what you command- 
ed. To check Hahn's latest figures — and to 
be ready to take the controls when we ap- 
proach the asteroid." 

"Well, how did he get out?” 

“How should I know?” she parried. Lit- 
tle actress! Her spirit helped to allay my 
fear. She held her cloak close around her 
in the fashion they had come to expect 
from the George Prince who had just buried 
his sister. "How should I know, Miko? I 
sealed his door.” 

"But did you?” 

"Of course he did,” Moa put in. 

"Ask your lookouts,” said Anita. "They 
saw me — I waved to them just as I sealed 
the door.” 

I ventured, "I have been taught to open 
doors.” I managed a sly, lugubrious smile. 
"I shall not try it again, Miko.” 

Nothing had been said about my killing 
of the steward. 1 thanked my constellations 
now that he was dead. "I shall not try it 
again,” I repeated. 

A glance passed between Miko and his 
sister. Miko said abruptly, "You seem to 
realize that it is not my purpose to kill you. 
And you presume upon it.” 

"I shall not again.” I eyed Moa. She 
was gazing at me steadily. She said, "Leave 
me with him, Miko....” She smiled. 
"Gregg Hal j an, we are no more than twen- 
ty thousand miles from the asteroid now. 
The calculations for retarding are now in 
operation.” 

It was what had taken Miko below, that 


and trouble with the ventilating system, 
which was soon rectified. But the retarding 
of the ship’s velocity when nearing a desti- 
nation required accurate manipulation. These 
brigands were fearful of their own skill. 
That was obvious. It gave me confidence. 
I was really needed. They would not harm 
me. Except for Miko’s impulsive temper, 1 
was in no danger from them — not now, cer- 
tainly. 

Moa was saying, "I think I may make 
you understand, Gregg. We have tremen- 
dous riches within our grasp.” 

"I know it.” I added with sudden 
thought, "But there are many with whom 
to divide this treasure. ...” 

Miko caught my intended implication. 
"By the infernal, this fellow may nave felt 
he could seize the treasure for himself! Be- 
cause he is a navigator!” 

Moa said vehemently, "Do not be an 
idiot, Gregg! You could not do it! There 
will be fighting with Grantline.” 

My purpose was accomplished. They 
seemed to see me a willing outlaw like them- 
selves. As though it were a bond between 
us. And they could win me. 

"Leave me with him,” said Moa. 

Miko acquiesced. "For a few minutes 
only.” He proffered a heat ray cylinder, but 
she refused it. 

"I am not afraid of him.” 

Miko swung on me. "Within an hour 
we will be nearing the atmosphere. Will 
you take the controls?” 

"Yes. 

He set his heavy jaw. His eyes bored 
into me. “You’re a strange fellow, Haljan. 
1 can’t make you out. I am not angry now. 
Do you think, when I am deadly serious, 
that I mean what I say?” 

His calm words set a sudden shiver over 
me. I checked my smile. 

"Yes,” I said. 

"Well, then, I will tell you this: not for 
all of Prince’s well-meaning interference, or 
Moa’s liking for you, or my own need of 
your skill, will I tolerate more trouble from 
you. The next time — I will kill you. Do 
you believe me?” 

"Yes. 

"That is all I want to say. You kill my 
men, and my sister says I must not hurt you. 
I am not a child to be ruled by a woman!” 

He held his huge fist before my face. 
"With these fingers I will twist your neck! 
Do you believe it ?” 

"Yes.” I did indeed. 
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Tjnp SWUNG on his heel. "If Moa 
•Km. wants to try and put sense into your 
head — I hope she does. Bring him to the 
lounge when you are finished, Moa. Come, 
PritKe — Hahn will need us." He chuckled 
grimly. "Hahn seems to fear we will plunge 
into this asteroid like a wild comet gone 
suddenly tangent!” 

Anita moved aside to let him through the 
door. I caught a glimpse of her set white 
face as she followed him down the deck. 

Then Moa’s bulk blocked the doorway. 
She faced me. 

"Sit where you are, Gregg.” She turned 
and closed the door upon us. "I am not 
afraid of you. Should 1 be?” 

'No,” I said. 

She came and sat down beside me. "If 
you should attempt to leave this room, the 
stern lookout has orders to bore you 
through.” 

"I have no intention of leaving the 
room,” I retorted. "1 do not want to com- 
mit suicide.” 

"I thought you did. You seem minded 
in such a fashion. Gregg, why are you so 
foolish?” 

I remained silent. 

"Why?” she demanded. 

I said carefully, "This treasure — ^you are 
many who will divide it. You have all 
these men on the Plattelara. And in Fer- 
rok-Shahn, others, no doubt.” 

I paused. Would she tell me? Could I 
make her talk of that other brigand ship 
which Miko had said was waiting on Mars ? 
I wondered if he had been able to signal 
it. The distance from here to Mars was 
great; yet upon other voyages Snap’s sig- 
nals had gotten through. My heart sank 
at the thought. Our situation here was des- 
perate enough. The passengers soon would 
be cast upon the asteroid; there would be 
left only Snap, Anita and myself. We might 
recapture the ship, but I doubted it now. 
My thoughts were turning to our arrival 
upon the Moon. We three might, perhaps, 
be able to thwart the attack upon Grantline, 
hold the brigands off until help from the 
Earth might come. 

But with another brigand ship, fully 
manned and armed, coming from Mars, the 
condition would be immeasurably worse. 
Grantline bad some twenty men, and his 
camp, I knew, would be reasonably forti- 
fied. I knew, too, that Johnny Grantline 
would fight to his last man. 


Moa was saying, "I would like to tell you 
our plans, Gregg.” 

Her gaze was on my face. Keen eyes, 
but they were luminous now — an emotion 
in them sweeping her. But outwardly she 
was calm. 

"Well, why don’t you tell me?” I said. 
"If I am to help you. ...” 

"Gregg, I want you with us. Don’t you 
understand ? We are not many. My broth- 
er and I are guiding this affair. With your 
help, I would feel differently,” 

"The ship at Ferrok-Shahn — ” 

My fears were reali 2 ed. She said, "I 
think our signals reached it. Dean tried, 
and Coniston was checking him.” 

"You think the ship is coming?” 

"Yes.” 

"Where will it join us?” 

"At the Moon. We will be there in 
thirty hours. Your figures gave that, did 
they not, Gregg?” 

"Yes. And the other ship — how fast is 
it!*” 

"Quite fast. In eight days — or nine, per- 
haps — it will reach the Moon.” 

She seemed willing enough to talk. There 
was, indeed, no particular reason for her 
reticence; I could not, she naturally felt, 
turn the knowledge to account. Certainly 
my position seemed desperately helpless. 

"Manned — ” I prompted, 

"About forty men.” 

"And armed? Long range projectors?” 

"You ask very avid questions, Gregg!” 

"Why should I not? Don’t you suppose 
I’m interested?” I touched her. "Moa, did 
it ever occur to you, if once you and Miko 
trusted me — which you don’t — I might show 
more interest in joining you?” 

The look on her face emboldened me. 
"Did you ever think of that, Moa? And 
some arrangement for my share of this treas- 
ure? I am not like Johnson, to be hired 
for a hundred pounds of gold leaf.” 

"Gregg, I will see that you get your share. 
Riches, for you — and me,” 

"1 was thinking, Moa, when we land at 
the Moon tomorrow — ^where is our equip- 
ment?” 

The Moon, with its lack of atmosphere, 
needed special equipment. I had never 
heard Carter mention what apparatus the 
Planetara was carrying. 

Moa laughed. "We have located air suits 
and helmets^a variety of suitable appara- 
tus, Gregg. But we were not foolish enough 
to leave Greater New York on this voyage 
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without ouf own arrangements. My brother, 
and Coniston and Prince — all of us shipped 
crates of freight consigned to Ferrok-Snahn 
— and Rankin had special baggage marked 
'theatrical apparatus.’ ” 

I understood it now. These brigands had 
boarded the Planetara with their own Moon 
equipment, disguised as freight and per- 
sonal baggage. Shipped in bond, to be in- 
spected by the tax officials of Mars. 

"It is on board now. We will open it 
when we leave the asteroid, Gregg. We are 
well equipped." 

She bent toward me. And suddenly her 
long lean fingers were gripping my shoul- 
ders. 

"Gregg, look at me!” 

I gazed into her eyes. There was pas- 
sion there; and her voice was suddenly in- 
tense. 

"Gregg, I told you once a Martian girl 
goes after what she wants. It is you I 
want — " 

Not for me to play upon a woman’s emo- 
tions! "Moa, you flatter me.” 

"I love you.” She held me off, gazing 
at me. "Gregg — " 

I must have smiled. Abruptly she re- 
leased me. 

"So you think it amusing?” 

"No. But on Earth — ” 

ARE NOT on the Earth. Nor 
ww am I of the Earth!” She was 
gauging me keenly. No note of pleading 
was in her voice; a stern authority; and the 
passion was swinging to anger. 

"I am like my brother: I do not under- 
stand you, Gregg Haljan. Perhaps you think 
you are clever?” 

"Perhaps,” I said. 

There was a moment of silence. "Gregg. 
I said I loved you. Have you no answer?” 

"No.” In truth, I did not know what 
sort of answer it would be best to make. 
Whatever she must have read in my eyes, 
it stirred her to fury. Her fingers with the 
strength of a man in them, dug into my 
shoulders. Her gaze searched me. 

“You think you love someone else? Is 
that it?” 

That was horribly startling; but she did 
not mean it just that way. She amended, 
with caustic venom: "’That little Anita 
Prince! You thought you loved her! Was 
that it?” 

"No!” 

But I hardly deceived her. "Sacred to her 


memory! Her ratlike little face — soft voice 
like a purring, sniveling cat! Is that what 
you’re remembering, Gregg Haljan?” she 
sneered. 

I tried to laugh. "What nonsense!” 

"Is it? Then why are you cold under 
my touch? Am I — a girl descended from 
the Martian flame-workers — impotent to 
awaken a man?” 

A woman scorned! In all the universe 
there could be no more dangerous an ene- 
my. An incredible venom shot from her 
eyes. 

"That miserable mouselike creature! Well 
for her that my brother killed her.” 

It struck me cold. If Anita were un- 
masked, beyond all the menace of Miko’s 
wooing, I knew that the venom of Moa’s 
jealousy was a greater danger. 

I said sharply, "Don’t be simple, Moa!” 
I shook off her grip. "You imagine too 
much. You forget that I am a man of 
the Earth and you a girl of Mars.” 

"Is that reason why we should not love?” 

"No. But our instincts are different. Men 
of the Earth are born to the chase.” 

I was smiling. With thought of Anita’s 
danger I could find it readily in my heart 
to dupe this Amazon. 

"Give me time, Moa. You attract me.” 

"You lie!” 

O YOU think so?” I gripped her 
MW arm with all the power of my 
fingers. It must have hurt her, but she 
gave no sign; her gaze clung to me steadi- 
ly- 

"I don’t know what to think, Gregg 
Haljan. ...” 

I held my grip. "Think what you like. 
Men of Earth have been known to kill 
the thing they love." 

"You want me to fear you?” 

"Perhaps.” 

She smiled scornfully. "That is absurd." 

I released her. I said earnestly: "I want 
you to realize that if you treat me fairly, 
I can be of great advantage to this ven- 
ture. There will be fighting — I am fear- 
less.” 

Her venomous expression was softening. 
“I think that is true, Gregg.” 

"And you need my navigating skill. Even 
now I should be in the turret.” 

I stood up. I half expected she would 
stop me, but she did not. I added, "Shall 
we go?” 
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She stood beside me. Her height brought 
her face level with mine. 

"I think you will cause no more trou- 
ble, Gregg?” 

"Of course not. I am not wholly wit- 
less.” 

"You have been.” 

"Well, that is over.” I hesitated. Then 
I added, "A man of Earth does not yield 
to love when there is work to do. This 
treasure — ” 

I think that of everything I said, the last 
most convinced her. 

She interrupted, "That I understand.” 
Her eyes were smoldering. "When it is 
over — when we are rich — then I will claim 
you, Gregg.” 

She turned from me. "Are you ready?" 

"Yes. No! I must get that sheet of 
Hahn’s last figures." 

"Are they checked?” 

"Yes.” I picked the sheet up from my 
desk. "Hahn is fairly accurate, Moa.” 

"A fool nevertheless. An apprehensive 
fool." 

A comradeship seemed coming between 
us. It was my purpose to establish it. 

"Are we going to maroon Dr. Frank 
with the passengers?” I asked. 

"Yes.” 

"But he may be of use to us.” I wanted 
Dr. Frank kept aboard. I still felt that 
there was a chance for us to recapture the 
ship. 

But Moa shook her head decisively. "My 
brother has decided not. We will be well 
rid of Dr. Frank. Are you ready, Gregg?" 

"Yes.” 

She opened the door. Her gesture reas- 
sured the lookout, who was alertly watch- 
ing the stern watch-tower. 

"Come, Gregg.” 

I stepped out, and followed her forward 
along the deck, which now was bright with 
the radiance of the nearby asteroid. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

MAROONED 

FAIR LITTLE world. I had 
thought so before; and I thought 
so now as I gazed at the asteroid 
hanging so close before our bow. A huge, 
thin crescent, with the Sun off to one side 
behind it. A silver crescent, tinged with 
red. From this near viewpoint, all of the 
little globe’s disc was visible. The seas 


lay in gray patches; The convexity of the 
disc was sharply defined. So small a 
world! Fair and beautiful, shrouded with 
clouded areas. 

"Where is Miko?” 

"In the lounge, Gregg.” 

"Can we stop there?” 

Moa turned into the lounge archway. 
Strange, tense scene. I saw Anita at once. 
Her robed figure lurked in an inconspicuous 
corner; her eyes were upon me as Moa 
and I entered, but she did not move. The 
thirty-odd passengers were huddled in a 
group. Solemn, white faced men, fright- 
ened women. Some of them were sobbing. 
One Earth woman — a young widow — sat 
holding her little girl, and wailing with 
uncontrolled hysteria. The child knew me. 
As I appeared now, with my gold laced 
white coat over my shoulders, the little 
child seemed to see in my uniform a mark 
of authority. She left her mother and ran 
to me. 

"You, please — ^you will help us? My 
moms is crying." 

I sent her gently back. But there came 
upon me then a compassion for these in- 
nocent passengers, fated to have embarked 
upon this ill-starred voyage. Herded here 
in this cabin, with brigands like pirates of 
old guarding them. Waiting now to be 
marooned on an uninhabited asteroid roam- 
ing in space. A sense of responsibility 
swept me. I swung upon Miko. He stood 
with a nonchalant grace, lounging against 
the wall with a cylinder dangling in his 
hand. He anticipated me. 

"So, Haljan — she put some sense into 
your head? No more trouble? Then get 
into the turret. Moa, stay there with him. 
Send Hahn here. Where is that ass, Con- 
iston? We will be in the atmosphere 
shortly." 

I said, "No more trouble from me, Miko. 
But these passengers — ^what preparation are 
you making for them on the asteroid?” 

He stared in surprise. Then he laughed. 
"I am no murderer. The crew is prepar- 
ing food, all we can spare. And tools. 
They can build themselves shelter — they 
will be picked up in a few weeks.” 

Dr. Frank was here. I caught his gaze, 
but he did not speak. On the lounge 
couches there still lay the five bodies. 
Rankin, who had been killed by Blackstone 
in the fight; a man passenger killed; a 
woman and a man wounded. 
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Miko added, "Dr. Frank will take his 
medical supplies — he will care for the 
wounded. There are other bodies among 
the crew." His gesture was deprecating. 
"I have not buried them. We will put 
them ashore; easier that way.” 

The passengers were all eyeing me. I 
said; 

"You have nothing to fear. I will guar- 
antee you the best equipment we can spare. 
You will give them apparatus with which 
to signal?” I demandM of Miko. 

"Yes. Get to the turret." 

I turned away, with Moa after me. Again 
the little girl ran forward. 

"Come — speak to my moms! She is cry- 
ing." 

It was across the cabin from Miko. Conis- 
ton had appeared from the deck; it created 
a slight diversion. He joined Miko. 

"Wait,” I said to Moa. “She is afraid of 
you. This is humanity.” 

I pushed Moa back. I followed the 
child. I had seen that Venia was sitting 
with the child's weeping mother. This was 
a ruse to get word with me. 

I stood before the terrified woman while 
the little girl clung to my legs. 

I said gently, "Don’t be so frightened. 
Dr. Frank will take care of you. There is 
no danger — ^you will be safer on 'the 
asteroid than here on the ship.” 

I leaned down and touched her shoul- 
der. "There is no danger." 

I was between Venza and the open cabin. 
Venza whispered swiftly, "When we are 
landing, Gregg, I want you to make a 
commotion — anything — just as the women 
go ashore." 

"Why? No, of course you will have 
food, Mrs. Francis." 

"Never mind! An instant. Just con- 
fusion. Go, Gregg — don’t speak now!" 

I raised the child. "You take care of 
mother.” I kissed her. 

From across the cabin Miko’s sardonic 
voice made me turn. "Touching senti- 
mentality, Hal j an! Get to your post in 
the turret!” 

His rasping note of annoyance brooked 
no delay. I set the child down. I said, 
"I will land us in an hour. Depend on 
it." 

Hahn was at the controls when Moa and 
I reached the turret. 

"You will land us .safely, Haljan?” he 
demanded anxiously. 


I pushed him away. "Miko wants you 
in the lounge." 

"You take command here?” 

"Of course, Hahn. I am no more anx- 
ious for a crash than you.” 

He sighed with relief. "That is true. 
I am no expert at atmospheric entry, Haljan 
— nor Coniston, nor Miko.” 

"Have no fear. Sit down, Moa.” 

I waved to the lookout in the forward 
watch tower, and got his routine gesture. 
I rang the corridor bells, and the normal 
signals came promptly back, 

"It’s correct, Hahn. Get away with you.” 
I called after him. "Tell Miko that things 
are all right here.” 

Hahn’s small dark figure, lithe as a leop- 
ard in his tight fitting trousers and jacket 
with his robe now discarded, went swiftly 
down the spider incline and across the 
deck. 

"Moa, where is Snap? By the infernal, 
if he has been injured! — ” 

Up on the radio room bridge the brigand 
guard still sat. Then I saw that Snap 
was out there sitting with him. I waved 
from the turret window, and Snap’s cheery 
gesture answered me. His voice carried 
down through the silver moonlight: "Land 
us safety, Gregg. These weird amateur 
navigators!” 

W ITHIN the hour I had us dropping 
into the asteroid’s atmosphere. The 
ship heated steadily. The pressure went 
up. It kept me busy with the instruments 
and the calculations. But my signals were 
always promptly answered from below. The 
brigand crew did its part efficiently. 

At a hundred and fifty thousand feet 
I shifted the gravity plates to the land- 
ing combinations, and started the electronic 
engines. 

"All safe, Gregg?” Moa sat at my elbow; 
her eyes, with what seemed a glow of ad- 
miration in them, followed my busy routine 
activities. 

"Yes. The crew works well.” 

The electronic streams flowed out like a 
rocket tail behind us. The Planetara caught 
their impetus. In the rarefied air, our bow 
lifted slightly, like a ship riding a gentle 
ground swell. At a hundred thousand 
feet we sailed gently forward, hull down to 
the asteroid’s surface, cruising to seek a 
landing space. 

A httle sea was now beneath us. A 
shadowed sea, deep purple in the night 
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down there. Occasional green-verdured is- 
lands showed, with the lines of white surf 
marking them. Beyond the sea, a curving 
coastline was visible. Rocky headlines, be- 
hind which mountain foothills rose in ser- 
rated, verdured ranks. The sunlight edged 
the distant mountains; and presently this 
rapidly turning little world brought the 
sunlight forward. 

It was day beneath us. We slid gently 
downward. Thirty thousand feet now, 
above a sparkling blue ocean. The coast- 
line was just ahead; green with a lush, 
tropical vegetation. Giant trees, huge-leaved. 
Long dangling vines; air plants, with giant 
pods and vivid orchidlike blossoms. 

I sat at the turret window, staring 
through my glasses. A fair little world, 
yet obviously uninhabited. I could fancy 
that all this was newly sprung vegetation. 
This asteroid had whirled in from the 
cold of the interplanetary space far out- 
side our solar system. A few years ago — 
as time might be measured astronomically, 
it was no more than yesterday — this fair 
landscape was congealed white and bleak 
with a sweep of glacial ice. But the seeds 
of life miraculously were here. The miracle 
of life ! Under the warming, germinat- 
ing sunlight, the verdure sprung. 

"Can you find landing space, Gregg?” 
Moa’s question brought back my wandering 
fancies. I saw an upland glade, a level 
spread of ferns with the forest banked 
around it. A cliff height nearby, frown- 
ing down at the sea. 

"Yes. I can land us there.” I showed 
her through the glasses. I rang the sirens, 
and we spiraled, descending further. The 
mountain tops were now close beneath us. 
Clouds were overhead, white masses with 
blue sky behind them. A day of brilliant 
sunlight. But soon, with our forward 
cruising, it was night. The sunlight 
dropped beneath the sharply convex 
horizon; the sea and the land went pur- 
ple. 

A night of brilliant stars; the Earth was 
a blazing blue-red point of light. The 
heavens visibly were revolving; in an hour 
or so it would be daylight again. 

On the forward deck now Coniston had 
appeared, commanding half a dozen of the 
crew. They wete carrying up caskets of 
food and the equipment which was to be 
given the marooned passengers. And mak- 
ing ready the disembarking incline, loosen- 
ing the seals of the side dome windows. 


Sternward on the deck, by the lounge 
oval, I could see Miko standing. And oc- 
casionally the roar of his voice at the pas- 
sengers sounded. 

My vagrant thought flung back into 
Earth’s history. Like this, ancient travelers 
of the surface of the sea were herded by 
pirates to walk the plank, or put ashore, 
marooned upon some fair desert island of 
the tropic Spanish main. 

Hahn came mounting our turret incline. 
"All is well, Gregg Haljan?” 

"Get to your work,” Moa told him sharp- 
ly. "We land in an hour-quadrant.” 

He retreated, joining the bustle and con- 
fusion which now was beginning on the 
deck. It struck me — could I turn that con- 
fusion to account? Would it be possible, 
now at the last moment, to attack these 
brigands? Snap still sat outside the radio 
room doorway. But his guard was alert 
with upraised projector. And that guard, 
I saw, in his high position, commanded 
all the deck. 

And I saw, too, as the passengers now 
were herded in a line from the lounge 
oval, that Miko had roped and bound all 
of the men. And a clanking chain con- 
nected them. They came like a line of 
cornvicts, marching forward, and stopped 
on the open deck near the base of the tur- 
ret. Dr. Frank’s grim face gazed up at 
me. 

Miko ordered the women and chOdren 
in a group beside the chained men. His 
words to them reached me: "You are in 
no danger. When we land, be careful. 
You will find gravity very different — this 
is a very small world.” 

I FLUNG on the landing lights; the deck 
glowed with the blue radiance; the 
searchbeams shot down beside our hull. 
We hung now a thousand feet above the 
forest glade. I cut off the electronic 
streams. We poised, with the gravity plates 
set at normal, and only a gentle night 
breeze to give us a slight side drift. This 
I could control with the lateral propeller 
rudders. 

For all my busy landing routine, my 
mind was on other things. Venza’s swift 
words back there in the lounge. I was 
to create a commotion while the passengers 
were landing. Why? Had she and Dr. 
Frank, perhaps, some last minute desperate 
purposes ? 
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I determined I would do what she said. 
Shout, or misorder the lights. That would 
be easy. But to what advantage? 

1 was glad it was night — I had, indeed, 
calculated our descent so that the landing 
would be in darkness. But to what pur- 
pose? These brigands were very alert, 
^ere was nothing I could think of to do 
which would avail us anything more than 
a possible swift death under Miko’s anger. 

"Well done, Gregg!’’ said Moa. 

I cut off the last of the propellers. With 
scarcely a perceptible jar, the Planetar a 
grounded, rose like a feather and settled 
to rest in the glade. The deep purple 
night with stars overhead was around us. 
I hissed out our interior air through the 
dome and hull ports, and admitted the 
night air of the asteroid. My calculations 
— of necessity mere mathematical approxi- 
mations — proved fairly accurate. In tem- 
perature and pressure there was no radical 
change as the dome windows slid back. 

We had landed. Whatever Venza’s pur- 
pose, her moment was at hand. I was 
tense. But I was aware also, that beside 
me Moa was very alert. I had thought 
her unarmed. She was not. She sat back 
from me; in her hand was a small thin 
knife blade. 

She murmured tensely, "You have done 
your part, Gregg. Well and skillfully done. 
Now we will sit here quietly and watch 
them land.” 

Snap’s guard was standing, keenly watch- 
ing. The lookouts in the forward and stern 
towers were also armed; I could see them 
both gazing keenly down at the confu- 
sion of the blue lit deck. 

The incline went over the hull side and 
touched the ground. 

"Enough !” Miko roared. "The men first. 
Hahn, move the women back! Coniston, 
pile those caskets to the side. Get out 
of the way, Prince.” 

Anita was down there. I saw her at 
the edge of the group of women. Venza 
was near her. 

Miko shoved her. "Get out of the way, 
Prince. You can help Coniston. Have 
the things ready to throw off.” 

Five of the steward-crew were at the 
head of the incline. Miko shouted up at 
me: 

"Haljan, hold our shipboard gravity 
normal.” 

"Yes,” I responded. 

The line of men were first to descend. 


Dr. Frank led them. He flashed a look 
of farewell up at me and Snap as he went 
down the incline with the chained men 
passengers after him. 

Motley procession! Twenty odd, dis- 
heveled, half clothed men of three worlds. 
The changing, lightening gravity on the 
incline caught them. Dr. Frank bounded 
up to the rail under the impetus of his 
step; caught and held himself, drew him- 
self back. The line swayed. In the dim, 
blue lit glare it seemed unreal, crazy. A 
grotesque dream of men descending a 
plank. 

They reached the forest glade. Stood 
swaying, afraid at first to move. The pur- 
ple night crowded them; they stood gaz- 
ing at this strange world, their new prison. 

"Now the women.” 

Miko was shoving the women to the 
head of the incline. I could feel Moa’s 
gaze upon me. Her knife gleamed in the 
turret light. 

She murmured again, "In a few minutes 
you can ring us away, Gregg.” 

I felt like an actor awaiting his cue in 
the wings of some turgid drama the plot 
of which he did not know. Venza was 
near the head of the incline. Some of the 
women and children were on it. A woman 
screamed. Her child had slipped from 
her hand, bounded up over the rail, and 
fallen. Hardly fallen — floated down to the 
ground, with flailing arms and legs, landing 
in the dark ferns, unharmed. Its terrified 
wail came up. 

There was a confusion on the incline. 
Venza, still on the deck, seemed to send a 
look of appeal to the turret. My cue? 

I slid my hand to the light switch-board. 
It was near my knees. I pulled a switch. 
’The blue lit deck beneath the turret went 
dark. 

I recall an instant of horrible, tense 
silence, and in the gloom beside me I was 
aware of Moa moving. I felt a thrill of 
instinctive fear — would she plunge that 
knife into me? 

The silence of the darkened deck was 
broken with a confusion of sounds. A 
babble of voices; a woman passenger’s 
scream; shuffling of feet; and above it 
all, Miko’s roar: 

"Stand quiet! Everyone! No movement!” 

O N THE descending incline there was 
chaos. The disembarking women 
were clinging to the gang rail; some of 
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them had evidently surged over it and fall- 
en. Down on the ground in the purple 
shadowed starlight I could vaguely see the 
chained line of men. They, too, were in 
confusion, trying to shove themselves to- 
ward the fallen women. 

Miko roared: 

"Light those tubes! Gregg Hal j an! By 
the Almighty, Moa, are you up there.? What 
is wrong.? The light tubes — ” 

Dark drama of unknown plot! I wonder 
if I should try and leave the turret. Where 
was Anita? She had been down there on 
the deck when I flung out the lights. 

I think twenty seconds would have 
covered it all. I had not moved. I thought, 
"Is Snap concerned with this.?" 

Moa’s knife could have stabbed me. 1 
felt her lunge against me; and suddenly 
I was gripping her, twisting her wrist. But 
she flung the knife away. Her strength 
was almost the equal of my own. Her 
hand went for my throat, and with the 
other hand she was fumbling. 

The deck abruptly sprang into light 
again. Moa had found the switch and 
threw it back. 

"Gregg!” 

She fought me. as I tried to reach the 
switch. I saw down on the deck. Miko 
was gazing up at us. Moa panted, "Gregg 
■ — stop! If he — sees you doing this, he’ll 
kill you — " 

The scene down there was almost un- 
changed. I had answered my cue. To 
what purpose? I saw Anita near Miko. 
The last of the women were on the plank. 

I had stopped struggling with Moa. She 
sat back, panting; and then she called: 
"Sorry, Miko. It will not happen again.” 

Miko was in a towering rage. But he 
was too busy to bother with me; his anger 
swung on those nearest him. He shoved 
the last of the women violently at the in- 
cline. She bounded over. Her body, with 
the gravity pull of only a few Earth pounds, 
sailed in an arc and dropped to the sward 
near the swaying line of men. 

Miko swung back. "Get out of my 
way!” A sweep of his huge arm knocked 
Anita sidewise. "Prince, damn you, help 
me with those boxes!” 

The frightened stewards were lifting the 
boxes, square metal storage chests each as 
long as a man, packed with food, tools, 
and equipment. 

"Here, get out of my way, all of you!” 

My breath came again; Anita nimbly 


retreated before Miko’s angry rush. He 
dashed at the stewards. Three of them held 
a box. He took it from them; raised it at 
the top of the incline. Poised it over his 
head an instant, with his massive arms like 
gray pillars beneath it. And flung it. The 
box catapulted, dropped; and then, pass- 
ing the Planetara's gravity area, it sailed 
in a long flat arc over the forest glade and 
crashed into the purple underbrush. 

"Give me another!” 

The stewards pushed another at him. 
Like an angry 'Titan, he flung it. And 
another. One by one the chests sailed out 
and crashed. 

"There is your food — ^go pick it up! Hal- 
jan, make ready to ring us away!” 

On the deck lay the dead body of Ranee 
Rankin, which the stewards had carried out. 
Miko seized it, flung it. 

"There! Go to your last resting place!” 

And the other bodies. Balch, Blackstone, 
Captain Carter, Johnson — Miko flung them. 
And the course masters and those of our 
crew who had been killed; the stewards ap- 
peared with them; Miko unceremoniously 
cast them off. 

The passengers were all on the ground 
now. It was dim down there. I tried 
to distinguish Venza, but could not. 1 
could see Dr. Frank’s figure at the end of 
the chained line of men. The passengers 
were gazing in horror at the bodies hurtling 
over them. 

"Ready, Haljan?” 

Moa prompted me. "Tell him yes!” 

I called, "Yes!” Had Venza failed in 
her unknown purpose? It seemed so. On 
the radio room bridge Snap and his guard 
stood like silent statues in the blue lit 
gloom. 

The disembarkation was over. 


"Close the ports,” Miko commanded. 

The incline came folding up with a clat- 
ter. The ports and dome windows slid 
closed. Moa hissed against my ear: 

"If you want life, Gregg Haljan, you 
will start your duties!” 

Venza had failed. Whatever it was, it 
had come to nothing. Down in the pur- 
ple forest, disconnected now from the ship, 
the last of our friends stood marooned. I 
could distinguish them through the blur 
of the closed dome — only a swaying, hud- 
dled group was visible. But my fancy 
pictured this last sight of them — Dr. Frank, 
Venza, Shac and Dud Ardley. 
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They were gone. There were left only 
Snap, Anita, and myself. 

I WAS mechanically ringing us away. I 
heard my sirens sounding down below, 
with the answering clangs here in the tur- 
ret. The Planetara’s respiratory controls 
started; the pressure equalizers began op- 
erating, and the gravity plates shifted into 
lifting combinations. 

The ship was hissing and quivering with 
it, combined with the grating of the last 
of the dome ports. And Miko’s command: 
"Lift, Haljan.” 

Hahn had been mingled with the confu- 
sion of the deck, though I had hardly no- 
ticed him; Coniston had remained below, 
with the crew answering my signals. Hahn 
stood now with Miko, gazing down through 
a deck window. Anita was alone at an- 
other. 

"Lift, Haljan.” 

I lifted up gently, bow first, with a repul- 
sion of the bow plates. And started the 
central electronic engine. Its thrust from 
the stern moved us diagonally over the pur- 
ple forest trees. 

The glade slid downward and away. I 
caught a last vague glimpse of the huddled 
group of marooned passengers, staring up at 
us. Left to their fate, alone on this desert- 
ed little world. 

With the three engines going we slid 
smoothly upward. The forest dropped, a 
purple spread of treetops, edged with star- 
light and Earthlight. The sharply curving 
horizon seemed following us. up. I swung 
on all the power. We mounted at a forty 
degree angle, slowly circling, with a bank 
of clouds over us to the side and the shin- 
ing little sea beneath. 

"Very good, Gregg.” In the turret light 
Moa’s eyes blazed at me. "I do not know 
what you meant by darkening the deck 
lights.” Her fingers dug at my shoulders. 
"I will tell my brother it was an error.” 

I said, "An error — yes.” 

"An error? I don’t know what it was. 
But you have me to deal with now. You 
understand? I will tell my brother so. You 
said, 'On Earth a man may kill the thing 
he loves,’ A woman of Mars may do that! 
Beware of me, Gregg Haljan.” 

Her passion filled eyes bored into me. 
Love? Hate? The venom of a woman 
scorned — a mingling of turgid emotions . . . 

I twisted back from her grip and ignored 
her; .she sat back, silently watching my busy 


activities ; the calculations of the shifting 
conditions of gravity, pressures, tempera- 
tures ; a checking of the score or more of in- 
struments on the board before me. 

Mechanical routine. My mind went to 
Venza, back there on the asteroid. The 
wandering little world was already shrink- 
ing to a convex surface beneath us. Venza, 
with her last unknown play, gone to fail- 
ure. Had I failed my cue? Whatever my 
part, it seemed now that I must have hor- 
ribly mis-acted it. 

The crescent Earth was presently swing- 
ing over our bow. We rocketed out of the 
asteroid’s shadow. The glowing, flaming 
Sun appeared, making a crescent of the 
Earth. With the glass I could see our tiny 
Moon, visually seeming to hug the limb of 
its parent Earth. 

We were away upon our course for the 
Moon. My mind flung ahead. Grantline 
with his treasure, unsuspecting this brigand 
ship. And suddenly, beyond all thought 
of Grantline and his treasure, there came 
to me a fear for Anita. In God’s truth I 
had been, so far, a very stumbling, inept 
champion — doomed to failure with every- 
thing I tried. Why had I not contrived to 
have Anita desert at the asteroid ? Would it 
not have been far better for her there, tak- 
ing her chance for rescue with Dr. Frank, 
Venza and the others? 

But no ! I had, like a fool, never thought 
of that! Had left her here on board at the 
mercy of these outlaws. 

And I swore now, that, beyond every- 
thing, I would protect her. 

Futile oath! If I could have seen ahead 
a few hours ! But I sensed the catastrophe. 
There was a shudder within me as I sat in 
that turret, docilely guiding us out through 
the asteroid’s atmosphere, heading us upon 
our course for the Moon. 

CHAPTER XIX 
A REVELATION 

^^n||nRY AGAIN. By the infernal, 
H Snap Dean, if you do anything to 
.H. balk us, you’ll die!” 

Miko scanned the apparatus with keen 
eyes. How much technical knowledge of 
signaling instruments did this brigand lead- 
er have? I was tense and cold with appre- 
hension as I sat in a corner of the radio 
room, watching Snap. Could Miko be 
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fooled? Snap, I knew, was trying to fool 
him. 

The Moon spread close beneath us. My 
log-chart, computed up to thirty minutes 
past, showed us barely some thirty thousand 
miles over the Moon’s surface. A silver 
quadrant. The sunset caught the Lunar 
mountains, flung slanting shadows over the 
empty Lunar plains. All the disc was plain- 
ly visible. The mellow Earthlight glowed 
serene and pale to illumine the Lunar night. 

The Planetara was bathed in silver. A 
brilliant silver glare swept the forward deck, 
clean white and splashed with black shad- 
ows. We had partly circled the Moon, so 
as now to approach it from the Earthward 
side. 

Miko for a time was at my elbow in the 
turret. I had not seen Coniston and Hahn 
of recent hours. I had slept, awakened re- 
freshed, and had a meal. Coniston and 
Hahn remained below, one or the other of 
them always with the crew to execute my 
sirened orders. Then Coniston came to take 
my place in the turret, and I went with Miko 
to the radio room. 

"You are skillful, Haljan." A measure 
of grim approval was in Miko’s voice. "You 
evidently have no wish to try to fool me in 
this navigation." 

I had not, indeed. It is delicate work at 
best, coping with the intricacies of celestial 
mechanics upon a semicircular trajectory 
with retarding velocity, and with a make- 
shift crew we could easily have come upon 
real difficulty. 

We hung at last, hull down, facing the 
Earthward hemisphere of the Lunar disc. 
The giant bail of the Earth lay behind and 
above us — the Sun over our stern quarter. 
With forward velocity almost checked, we 
poised, and Snap began his signals to the 
unsuspecting Grantline. 

My work momentarily was over. I sat 
watching the radio room. Moa was here, 
close beside me; I felt always her watchful 
gaze, so that even the play of my expres- 
sion needed reining. 

Miko worked with Snap. Anita too was 
here. To Miko and Moa it was the somber, 
taciturn George Prince, shrouded always in 
his black mourning cloak, disinclined to 
talk; sitting alone, brooding and cowardly 
sullen. 

Miko repeated, "By the infernal, if you 
try to fool me. Snap Dean!” 

The small metal room, with its grid floor 
and low arched ceiling, glared with moon- 


light through its windows. The moving fig- 
ures of Snap and Miko were aped by the 
grotesque, misshapen shadows of them on 
the walls. Miko gigantic — a great, menac- 
ing ogre. Snap small and alert — a trim, 
pale figure in his tight-fitting white trous- 
ers, broad-flowing belt, and white^Shirt open 
at the throat. His face was pale and drawn 
from lack of sleep and the torture to which 
Miko had subjected him. But he grinned 
at the brigand’s words, and pushed his 
straggling hair closer under the red eye- 
shade. 

"I’m doing my best, Miko — you can be- 
lieve it or not.” 

The room over long periods was deadly 
silent, with Miko and Snap bending watch- 
fully at the crowded banks of instruments. 
A silence in which my own pounding heart 
seemed to echo. I did not dare look at 
Anita, nor she at me. Snap was trying to 
signal Earth, not the Moon! His main 
grids were set in the reverse. The infra-red 
waves, flung from the bow window, were 
of a frequency which Snap and I believed 
that Grantline could not pick up. And over 
against the wall, close beside me and seem- 
ingly ignored by Snap, there was a tiny 
ultra-violet sender. Its faint hum and the 
quivering of its mirrors had so far passed 
unnoticed. 

Would some Earth station pick it up? I 
prayed so. There was a thumbnail mirror 
here which would bring an answer. 

Would some Earth telescope be able to 
see us? I doubted it. The pin point of 
the Planetara’s infinitesimal bulk would be 
beyond them. 

Long silences, broken only by the faint 
hiss and murmur of Snap’s instruments. 

"Shall I try the 'graphs, Miko?” 

"Yes.” 

I helped him with the spectro. At every 
level the plates showed us nothing save the 
scarred and pitted Moon surface. We 
worked for an hour. There was nothing. 
Bleak cold night on the Moon here be- 
neath us. A touch of fading sunlight upon 
the Apennines. Up near the South Pole, 
Tycho with its radiating open rills stood like 
a grim dark maw. 

Miko bent over a plate. "Something 
here? Is there?” 

An abnormality upon the frowning rag- 
ged cliffs of Tycho? We thought so. But 
then it seemed not. 
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A nother hour. No signal came 

from Earth, If Snap’s calls were get- 
ting through we had no evidence of it. 
Abruptly Miko strode at me from across 
the room. I went cold and tense; Moa 
shifted, alert to my every movement. But 
Miko was not interested in me. A sweep 
of his clenched fist knocked the ultra-violet 
sender and its coils and mirrors in a tinkling 
crash to the grid at m'y feet. 

"We don’t need that, whatever it is!” 
He rubbed his knuckles where the violet 
waves had tinged them, and turned grimly 
back to Snap. 

"Where are your Gamma ray mirrors? 
If the treasure is exposed — ” 

This Martian’s knowledge was far great- 
er than we believed. He grinned sardonical- 
ly at Anita. "If our treasure is on this 
hemisphere, Prince, we should pick up Gam- 
ma rays? Don’t you think so? Or is 
Grantline so cautious it will all be protect- 
ed?” 

Anita spoke in a careful, throaty drawl. 
"The Gamma rays came plain enough when 
we passed here on the way out.” 

"You should know,” grinned Miko. “An 
expert eavesdropper. Prince — I will say that 
for you. Come, Dean, try something else. 
By God, if Grantline does not signal us, I 
will be likely to blame you — my patience is 
shortening. Shall we go closer, Haljan?” 

"I don’t think it would help,” I said. 

He nodded. "Perhaps not. Are we 
checked?” 

"Yes.” We were poised, very nearly mo- 
tionless. "If you wish an advance, I can 
ring it. But we need a surface destination 
now.” 

"True, Elaljan.” He stood thinking. 
"Would a zed-ray penetrate those crater- 
cliffs? Tycho, for instance, at this angle?” 

"It might,” Snap agreed. "You think he 
may be on the Northern inner side of Ty- 
cho?” 

"He may be anywhere,” said Miko short- 
ly. 

"If you think that,” Snap persisted, "sup- 
pose we swing the Planetara over the South 
Pole, Tycho, viewed from there — ” 

"And take another ijuarter-day of time?” 
Miko sneered. "Flash on your zed-ray; help 
him hook it up, Haljan.” 

I moved to the lens-box of the spectrohe- 
liograph. It seemed that Snap was very 
strangely reluctant. Was it because he knew 
that the Grantline camp lay concealed on 
the north inner wall of Tycho’s giant ring? 


I thought so. But Snap flashed a queer look 
at Anita. She did not see it, but I did. And 
I could not understand it. 

My accursed, witless incapacity! If only I 
had taken warning ! 

"Here,” commanded Miko. "A score of 
’graphs with the zed-ray. I tell you I will 
comb this surface if we have to stay here 
until our ship comes from Ferrok-Shahn to 
join us!” 

The Martian brigands were coming. Mi- 
ko’s signals had been answered. In ten days 
the other brigand ship, adequately manned 
and armed, would be here. 

Snap helped me connect the zed-ray. He 
did not dare even to whisper to me, with 
Moa hovering always so close. And for all 
Miko’s sardonic smiling, we knew that he 
would tolerate nothing from us now. He 
was fully armed, and so was Moa. 

I recall that Snap several times tried to 
touch me significantly. Oh, if only I had 
taken warning ! 

We finished our connecting. The dull, 
gray point of zed-ray gleamed through the 
prisms, to mingle with the moonlight enter- 
ing the main lens. I stood with the shutter 
trip, 

"The same interval. Snap?” 

"Yes.” 

Beside me, 1 was aware of a faint reflec- 
tion of the zed-ray— a gray Cathedral shaft 
crossing the radio room and falling upon 
the opposite wall. An unreality there, as the 
zed-light faintly strove to penetrate the met- 
al room side. 

I said, "Shall I make the exposure?” 

Snap nodded. But that ’graph was never 
made. An exclamation from Moa made us 
all turn. The Gamma mirrors were quiver- 
ing! Grantline had picked our signals! With 
what undoubtedly was an intensified receiv- 
ing equipment which Snap had not thought 
Grantline able to use, he had caught our 
faint zed-rays, which Snap was sending 
only to deceive Miko. And Grantline had 
recognized the Planetara, and had released 
his occulting screens surrounding the radi- 
um ore. The Gamma rays were here, unmis- 
takable ! 

And upon their heels came Grantline’s 
message. Not in the secret system he had 
arranged with Snap, but unsuspectingly in 
open code. I could read the swinging mir- 
ror, and so could Miko. 

And Miko decoded it triumphantly aloud; 
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"Surprised but pleased your return. Ap- 
proach Mid-Northern Hemisphere, region of 
Archimedes, forty thousand toises* off near- 
est Apennine range,” 

T he message broke off. But even its im- 
portance was overshadowed. Miko 
stood in the center of the radio room, tri- 
umphantly reading the light indicator. Its 
beam swung on the scale, which chanced to 
be almost directly over Anita’s head. I saw 
Miko’s .expression change. A look of sur- 
prise, amazement, came to him. 

"Why—” 

He gasped. He stood staring. Almost stu- 
pidly staring for an instant. And as I re- 
garded him with fascinated horror, there 
came upon his heavy gray face a look of 
dawning comprehension. And I heard 
Snap’s startled intake of breath. He moved 
to the spectro, where the zed-ray connec- 
tions were still humming. 

But with a leap Miko flung him away. 
"Off with you! Moa, watch him! Haljan, 
don’t move!" 

Again Miko stood staring. I saw now 
that he was stating at Anita! 

"Why, George Prince! How strange you 
look!” 

Anita did not move. She was stricken 
with horror; she shrank back against the 
wall, huddled in her cloak. Miko’s sardonic 
voice came again; 

"How strange you look. Prince!” He took 
a step forward. He was grim and calm. 
Horribly calm. Deliberate. Gloating — like a 
great gray monster in human form toying 
with a fascinated, imprisoned bird. 

"Move just a little Prince. Let the zed- 
ray light fall more fully.” 

Anita’s head was bare. That pale, Ham- 
letlikc face. Dear God, the zed-light reflec- 
tion lay gray and penetrating upon it! 

Miko took another step. Peering. Grin- 
ning. "How amazing, George Prince! Why, 
I can hardly believe it! ” 

Moa was armed with an electronic cylin- 
der. For all her amazement — ^what turgid 
emotions sweeping her I can only guess — 
she never took her eyes from Snap and me. 

"Back! Don’t move either of you!” she 
hissed it at us. 

Then Miko leaped at Anita like a giant 
gray leopard pouncing. 

"Away with that cloak. Prince!” 

I stood cold and numbed. And realiza- 


*About fifty mile*. 


tion came at last. The faint zed-light glow 
had fallen by chance upon Anita’s face. 
Penetrating the flesh; exposed, faintly 
glowing, the bone line of her jaw. Un- 
masked the waxen art of Glutz. 

"Why George, how surprising! Away 
with that cloak!” 

He seized her wrist, drew her forward, 
beyond the shaft of zed-light, into the bril- 
liant light of the Moon. And ripped her 
cloak from her. The gentle curves of her 
woman’s figure were so unmistakable! 

And as Miko gazed at them, all his calm 
triumph swept away, 

"Why, Anita!” 

I heard Moa mutter: "So that is it?” A 
venomous flashing look — a shaft from me 
to Anita and back again. "So that is it?” 

"Why, Anita!” 

Miko’s great arms gathered her up as 
though she were a child. "So I have you 
back; from the dead delivered back to me!” 

"Gregg!” Snap’s warning, and his grip 
over my shoulders brought me a measure 
of sanit}'. I had tensed to spring. I stood 
quivering, and Moa thrust her weapon 
against my face. The grids were swaying 
again with another message from Grantline. 
But it was ignored. 

In the glare of moonlight, by the forward 
window, Miko held Anita, his great hands 
pawing her with triumphant possessive ca- 
resses, 

“So, little Anita, you are given back to 
me.” 

CHAPTER XX 
THE GRANTLINE CAMP 

M oonlight upon earth so 

gently shines to make romantic 
a lover’s smile! But the reality 
of the Lunar night is cold beyond human 
rationality. Cold and darkly silent. Grim des- 
olation. Awesome. Majestic. A frowning 
majesty that even to the most intrepid hu- 
man beholder is inconceivably forbidding. 

And there were humans here now. On 
this tumbled plane, between Archimedes 
and the mountains, one small ctater amid 
the million of its fellows was distinguished 
this night by the presence of humans. The 
Grantline camp! It huddled in the deepest 
purple shadows on the side of a bowl-like 
pit, a crudely circular orifice with a scant 
two miles across its rippling rim. There was 
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faint light here to mark the presence of the 
living intruders. The blue glow radiance of 
Morrell tube lights under a spread of glas- 
site. 

The Grantiine camp stood mid-way up 
one of the inner cliff walls of the little 
crater. The broken, rock strewn floor, two 
miles wide, lay five hundred feet below the 
camp. Behind it, the jagged precipitous cliff 
rose another five hundred to the heights of 
the upper rim, A broad level shelf hung 
midway up the cliff, and upon it Grantline 
had built his little group of glassite dome 
shelters. Viewed from above there was the 
darkly purple crater floor, the upflung cir- 
cular rim where the Earthlight tinged the 
spires and crags with yellow sheen; and on 
the shelf, like a huddled group of birds’ 
nests. Grantline’s domes clung and gazed 
down upon the inner valley. 

The air here on the Moon surface was 
negligible — a scant one five-thousandth of 
the atmospheric pressure at the sea level on 
Earth. But within the glassite shelter, a 
normal Earth pressure must be maintained. 
Rigidly braced double walls to withstand 
the explosive tendency, with no external 
pressure to counteract it. A tremendous ne- 
cessity for mechanical equipment had bur- 
dened Grantlineis small ship to its capacity. 
The chemistry of manufactured air, the 
pressure equalizers, renewers, respirators, the 
lighting and temperature maintenance sys- 
tems — all the mechanics of a space-flyer 
were here. 

There was this main Grantline building, 
stretching low and rectangular along the 
front edge of the ledge. Within it were liv- 
ing rooms, mess-room and kitchen. Fifty 
feet behind it, connected by a narrow pas- 
sage of glassite, was a similar, though small- 
er structure. The mechanical control rooms, 
with their humming, vibrating mechanisms 
were here. And an instrument room with 
signaling apparatus, senders, receivers, mir- 
ror-grids and audiphones of several varie- 
ties ; and an electro-telescope, small but 
modern, with dome overhead like a little 
Earth observatory. 

From this instrument building, beside the 
connecting pedestrian passage, wire cables 
for light, and ait tubes and strings and bun- 
dles of instrument wires ran to the main 
structure — gray snakes upon the porous, 
gray Lunar rock. 

The third building seemed a lean-to 
banked against the cliff-wall, a slanting 
shed-wall of glassite fifty feet high and two 


hundred in length. Under it, for months 
Grantline’s borers had dug into the cliff. 
Braced tunnels were here, penetrating back 
and downward into this vein of radio-active 
rock. 

The work was over now. The borers had 
been dismantled and packed away. At one 
end of the cliff the mining equipment lay 
piled in a litter. There was a heap of dis- 
carded ore where Grantline had carted and 
dumped it after his first crude refining proc- 
ess had yielded it as waste. The ore slag lay 
like gray powder flakes strewn down the 
cliff. Tracks and ore carts along the ledge 
stood discarded, mute evidence of the 
weeks and months of work these helmeted 
miners had undergone, struggling upon this 
airless, frowning world. 

But now all that was finished. The radio- 
active ore was sufficiently concentrated. It 
lay— this treasure — in a seventy foot pile 
behind the glassite lean-to, with a cage of 
wires over, it and an insulation barrage 
guarding its Gamma rays from escaping to 
mark its presence. 

The ore shelter was dark; the other two 
buildings were lighted. And there were 
small lights mounted at intervals about the 
camp and along the edge of the ledge. A 
spider ladder, with tiny platforms some 
twenty feet one above the other, hung pre- 
cariously to the cliff-face. It descended the 
five hundred feet to the crater floor; and, 
behind the camp, it mounted the jagged 
cliff-face to the upper rim height, where a 
small observatory platform was placed. 

Such was the outer aspect of the Grant- 
line Treasure Camp near the beginning of 
this Lunar night, when, unbeknown to 
Grantline and his score of men, the Plane- 
tata with its brigands was approaching. The 
night was perhaps a sixth advanced. Full 
night. No breath of cloud to mar the bril- 
liant starry heavens. The quadrant Earth 
hung poised like a giant mellow moon over 
Grantline’s crater. A bright Earth, yet no 
air was here on this Lunar surface to spread 
its light. Only a glow, mingling with the 
spots of blue tube light on the poles along 
the cliff, and the radiance from the lighted 
buildings. 

O evidence of movement showed about 
the silent camp. Then a pressure door 
in an end of the main building opened its 
tiny series of locks. A bent figure came out. 
The lock closed. The figure straightened 
and gazed about the camp. Grotesque, bloat- 
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cd semblance of a man! Helmeted, with 
rounded dome hood suggestion of an an- 
cient sea diver, yet goggled and trunked 
like a gas-masked fighter of the twentieth 
century war. 

He stopped presently and disconnected 
metal weights which were upon his shoes. 

Then he stood erect again, and with gi- 
ant strides bounded along the cliff. Fantas- 
tic figure in the blue lit gloom! A child's 
dream of crags and rocks and strange lights 
with a single monstrous figure in seven 
league boots. 

He went the length of the ledge with his 
twenty-foot strides, inspected the lights, and 
made adjustments. Came back, and climbed 
with agile, bounding leaps up the spider 
ladder to the dome on the crater top. A 
light flashed on up there. Then it was ex- 
tinguished. 

The goggled, bloated figure came leaping 
down after a moment. Grantline's exterior 
watchman making his rounds. He came back 
to the main building. Fastened the weights 
on his shoes. Signaled within. 

The lock opened. The figure went inside. 

It was early evening, after the dinner 
hour and before the time of sleep, accord- 
ing to the camp routine Grantline was 
maintaining. Nine P. M. of Earth Eastern 
American time, recorded now upon his 
Earth chronometer. In the living room of 
the main building Johnny Grantlinc sat 
with a dozen of nis men dispersed about 
the room, whiling away as best they could 
the lonesome hours. 

"All as usual. This cursed Moon! When 
I get home — if ever I do get home — *’ 

"Say your say, Wilks. But you’ll spend 
your share of the gold leaf and thank your 
constellations that you had your chance! " 

"Let him alone! Come on, Wilks, take 
a hand here. This game is no good with 
three." 

The man who had been outside flung 
his hissing helmet recklessly to the floor 
and unsealed his suit. "Here, get me out of 
this. No, I won’t play. I can’t play your 
cursed game with nothing at stake!” 

"Commissioner’s orders." 

A laugh went up at the sharp look John- 
ny Grantline flung from where he sat read- 
ing in a corner of the room. 

"Commander’s orders. No gambling gold 
leafers tolerated here.” 

"Play the game, Wilks,” Grantline said 
quietly. "We all know it’s infernal doing 
nothing.” 


"He’s been struck by Earthlight,” another 
man laughed. "Commander, I told you not 
to let that guy Wilks out at night.” 

A rough but good-natured lot of men. 
Jolly and raucous by nature in their leisure 
hours. But there was too much leisure here 
now. Their mirth had a hollow sound. In 
older times, explorers of the frozen polar 
zones had to cope with inactivity, loneliness 
and despair. But at least they were on their 
native world. The grimness of the Moon 
was eating into the courage of Grantlinc’s 
men. An unreality here. A weirdness. These 
fantastic crags. The deadly silence. The 
nights, almost two weeks of Earth time in 
length, congealed by the deadly frigidity of 
space. The days of black sky, blazing stars 
and flaming Sun, with no atmosphere to 
diffuse the daylight. Days of weird blend- 
ing sheen of illumination with most of the 
Sun’s heat radiating so swiftly from the 
naked Lunar surface that the outer temper- 
ature still was cold. And day and night, 
always the fanliliar beloved Earth disc hang- 
ing poised up near the zenith. From thin- 
nest crescent to full Earth, then back again 
to crescent. 

All so abnormal, irrational, disturbing to 
human senses. With the mining work over, 
an irritability grew upon Grantline’s men. 
And perhaps since the human mind is so 
wonderful, elusive' a thing, there lay upon 
these men an indefinable sense of impend- 
ing disaster. Johnny Grantline felt it. He 
thought about it now as he sat in the room 
corner watching Wilks being forced into the 
plaget game, and he found it strong with- 
in him. Unreasonable, ominous depression! 
Barring the accident which had disabled his 
little space-ship when they reached this 
small crater hole, his expedition had gone 
well. His instruments, and the information 
he had from the former explorers, had 
picked up the ore vein with a scant month 
of search. 

T he vein had now been exhausted; but 
the treasure was here. Nothing was 
left but to wait for the Planetara. The men 
were talking of that now. 

"She ought to be well mid-way from here 
to Ferrok-Shahn by now. When do you fig- 
ure she’ll be back here and signal us.>” 
"Twenty days. Give her another five now 
to Mars, and five in port. That’s ten. We’ll 
pick her signals in three weeks, mark me.” 

"Three weeks! Just give me three weeks 
of reasonable sunrise and sunset ! This 
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cursed Moon! You mean, Williams, next 
daylight.” 

"Hah! He’s inventing a Lunar language. 
You’ll be a Moon man yet, if you live 
here long enough.” 

Olaf Swenson, the big blond fellow from 
the Scandia fiords, came and flung himself 
down by Grantline. 

"Ay tank they bane without not enough 
to do. Commander. If the ore yust would 
not give out — ” 

"Three weeks — it isn’t s^ery long, Ole.” 

"No. Maybe not.” 

From across the room somebody was say- 
ing, "If the Comet hadn’t smashed on us, 
damn me but I’d ask the Commander to 
let some of us take her back. The dis- 
carded equipment could go.” 

"Shut up, Billy. She is smashed.” 

The little Comet, cruising in search of the 
ore, had come to grief just as the ore was 
found. It lay now on the crater floor with 
its nose bashed into an upflung spire of 
rock. Wrecked beyond repair. Save for 
the pre-arrangement with the PUnetara, the 
Grantline party would have been helpless 
here on the Moon. Knowledge of that 
— although no one ever suspected but that 
the Planetara would come safely — served to 
add to the men’s depression. They were 
cut off, virtually helpless on a strange 
world. Their signalling devices were inade- 
quate even to reach Earth. Grantline’s pow- 
er batteries were running low. He could not 
attempt wide-flung signals without jeopar- 
dizing the power necessary for the routine 
of his camp in the event of the Planetara 
being delayed. Nor was his electro-telescope 
adequate to pick up small objects at any 
great distance. 

All of Grantline’s effort, in truth, had 
gone into equipment for the finding and 
gathering of the treasure. The safety of the 
expedition had to that extent been neglected. 

Swenson was mentioning that now. 

"You all agreed to it,” Johnny said short- 
ly. "Every man here voted that, above ev- 
erything, what we wanted was to get the 
radium.” 

A dynamic little fellow, this Johnny 
Grantline. Short of temper sometimes, but 
always just, and a perfect leader of men. In 
stature he was almost as small as Snap. But 
he was thick set, with a smooth-shaven, 
keen-eyed, square-jawed face, and a shock 
of brown tousled hair. A man of thirty-five, 
though the decision of his manner, the quiet 
dominance of his voice made him seem old- 


er. He stood up now, surveying the blue-lit 
glassite room with its low ceiling close over- 
head. He was bowlegged; in movement he 
seemed to roll with a stiff-legged gait like 
some sea captain of former days on the deck 
of his swaying ship. Queer looking figure! 
Heavy flannel shirt and trousers, boots heav- 
ily weighted, and bulky metal-loaded belt 
strapped about his waist. 

He grinned at Swenson. "When we di- 
vide this treasure, everyone will be happy, 
Ole.” 

The treasure was estimated by Grantline 
to be the equivalent of ninety millions in 
gold leaf. A hundred and ten millions in 
the gross as it now stood, with twenty mil- 
lions to be deducted by the Federated Re- 
finers for reducing it to the standard purity 
of commercial radium. Ninety millions, with 
only a million and a half to come off for 
expedition expenses, and the Planetara Com- 
pany’s share another million, A nice little 
stake. 

Grantline strode across the room with his 
rolling gait. 

"Cheer up, boys. Who’s winning there? I 
say, you fellows — ” 

An audiphone buzzer interrupted him, a 
call from the duty man in the instrument 
room of the nearby building. 

Grantline clicked the receiver. The room 
fell into silence. Any call was unusual — 
nothing ever happened here in the camp. 

The duty man s voice sounded over the 
room. 

"Signals coming! Not clear. Will you 
come over. Commander?” 

Signals ! 

I T was never Grantline’s way to enforce 
needless discipline. He offered no ob- 
jection when every man in the camp rushed 
through the connecting passages. They 
crowded the instrument room where the 
tense duty man sat bending over his radio 
receivers. The mirrors were swaying. 

The duty man looked up and met Grant- 
line’s gaze. 

"I ran it up to the highest intensity, Com- 
mander. We ought to get it — not let it 
pass.” 

"Low scale, Peter?” 

"Yes. Weakest infra-red. I’m bringing it 
up, even though it uses too much of our 
power.” The duty man was apologetic. 

"Get it,” said Grantline shortly. 

"I had a swing a minute ago. I think it’s 
the Planetara.” 
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"Planetara!” The crowding group of men 
chorused it. How could it be the Planetara? 

But it was. The call presently came in 
clear. Unmistakably the Planetara, turned 
back now from her course to Ferrok-Shahn. 

"How far away, Peter 

The duty man consulted the needles of 
his dial scale. "Close! Very weak infra-red. 
But close. Around thirty thousand miles, 
maybe. It’s Snap Dean calling.” 

The Planetara here within thirty thousand 
miles! Excitement and pleasure swept the 
room. The Planetara’ s coming had for so 
long been awaited eagerly! 

'The excitement communicated to Grant- 
line. It was unlike him to be incautious; 
yet now with no thought save that some 
unforeseen and pleasing circumstance had 
brought the Planetara ahead of time; incau- 
tious Grantline certainly was. 

"Raise the ore barrage.” 

"Til go! My suit is here.” 

A willing volunteer rushed out to the 
ore shed. The Gamma rays, which in the ra- 
dio room of the Planetara came so unwel- 
come to Snap and me, were loosed. 

"Can you send, Peter.^” Grantline de- 
manded. 

"Yes, with more power.” 

"Use it.” 

Johnny dictated the message of his loca- 
tion which we received. In his incautious 
excitement he ignored the secret code. 

An interval passed. The ore was occulted 
again. No message had come from us — just 
Snap’s routine signal in the weak infra-red, 
which we hoped Grantline would not get. 

The men crowding Grantline’s instrument 
room waited in tense silence. Then Grant- 
line tried the telescope. Its current weakened 
the lights with the drain upon the distribu- 
tors, and cooled the room with a sudden 
deadly chill as the Erentz insulating system 
slowed down. 

The duty man looked suddenly fright- 
ened. "You’ll bulge out our walls. Com- 
mander. The internal pressure — ” 

"We’ll chance it.” 

They picked up the image of the Plane- 
taral It came from the telescope and shone 
clear on the grid — ^the segment of star-field 
with a tiny cigar-shaped blob. Clear enough 
to be unmistakable. The Planetara! Here 
now over the Moon, almost directly over- 
head, poised at what the altimeter scale 
showed to be a fraction under thirty thou- 
sand miles. 


The men gazed in awed silence. The 
Planetara coming. . . . 

But the altimeter needle was motionless. 
The Planetara was hanging poised. 

A sudden gasp went about the room. The 
men stood with whitening faces, gazing at 
the Planetara’ s image. And at the altimeter 
needle. It was moving. The Planetara was 
descending. But not with an orderly swoop. 

The image showed the ship clearly. The 
bow tilted up, then dipped down. But then 
in a moment it swung up again. The ship 
tured partly over. Righted itself. Then 
swayed again, drunkenly. 

The watching men were stricken in horri- 
fied silence. The Planetara' s image momen- 
tarily, horribly, grew larger. Swaying. Then 
turning completely over, rotating slowly end 
over end. 

The Planetara, out of control, was fall- 
ing! 

CHAPTER XXI 

PRECK OF THE "PLANETARA” 

O N THE PLANETARA, in the radio 
room. Snap and I stood with Moa’s 
weapon upon us. Miko held Anita. 
Triumphant. Possessive. Then as she strug- 
gled, a gentleness came to this strange Mar- 
tian giant. Perhaps he really loved her. 
Looking back on it, I sometimes think so. 

"Anita, do not fear me.” He held her 
away from him. "I would not harm you. I 
want your love.” Irony came to him. "And 
I thought I had killed you! But it was only 
your brother.” 

He partly turned. I was aware of how 
alert was his attention. He grinned. "Hold 
them, Moa— don’t let them do anything 
foolish. So, Anita, you were masquerading 
to spy upon me? That was wrong of you.” 
He was again ironic. 

Anita had not spoken. She held herself 
tensely away from Miko; she had flashed 
me a look — just one. What horrible mis- 
chance to have brought this catastrophe! 

The completion of Grantline’s message 
had come unnoticed by us all. We re- 
mained tense. 

"Look! Grantline again!” Snap said 
abruptly. 

But the mirrors were steadying. We had 
no recording tape; the rest of the message 
was lost. The mirrors pulsed and then 
steadied. 

No further message came. There was an 
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The “Planetara” was plunging toward the Moon. 


interval while Miko waited. He held Anita 
in the hollow of his great arm. 

"Quiet, little bird. Do not fear me. I 
have work to do, Anita — this is our great 
adventure. We will be rich, you and I. All 
the luxuries three worlds can offer, all for 
us when this is over. Careful, Moa! This 
Haljan has no wit." 

Well could he say it! I, who had been 
so witless to let this come upon us! Moa’s 
weapon prodded me. Her voice hissed at me 
with all the venom of a reptile enraged. "So 
that was your game, Gregg Haljan! And I 
was so graceless to admit love for you!” 

Snap murmured in my ear, "Don't move, 
Gregg! She’s reckless.” 

She heard it. She whirled on him. "We 
have lost George Prince, it seems. Well, we 
will survive without his ore knowledge. And 
you. Dean — and this Haljan — mark me, I 
will kill you both if you cause trouble!” 

Miko was gloating. "Don’t kill them yet, 
Moa. What was it Grantline said.? Near the 


crater of Archimedes.? Ring us down, Hal- 
jan! We’ll land.” 

He signaled the turret. Gave Coniston the 
Grantline message, and audiphoned it be- 
low to Hahn. The news spread about the 
ship. The bandits were jubilant. 

"We’ll land now, Haljan. Ring us down. 
Come, Anita and I will go with you to the 
turret.” 

I found my voice. "To what destination?” 

"Near Archimedes. The Apennine side. 
Keep well away from the Grantline camp. 
We will probably sight it as we descend.” 

There was no trajectory needed. We were 
almost over Archimedes now. I could drop 
us with a visible, instrumental course. My 
mind was whirling with a confusion of 
thoughts. What could we do? What could 
we dare attempt to do? 1 met Snap’s gaze. 

"Ring us down, Gregg,” he said quietly. 

I nodded. I pushed Moa’s weapon away. 
"You don’t need that. I’ll obey orders.” 

We went to the turret. Moa watched me 
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and Snap, a grim, cold Amazon. She avoided 
looking at Anita, whom Miko helped down 
the ladders with a strange mixture of cour- 
lier-like grace and amused irony. Coniston 
stared at Anita. 

"I say! Not George Prince? The girl — ” 

"No time for argument now,” Miko com- 
manded. ''It’s the girl, masquerading as her 
brother. Get below, Coniston. Hal j an takes 
us down.” 

The astounded Englishman continued 
gazing at Anita. "I mean to say, where to on 
the Moon? Not to encounter Grantline at 
once, Miko? Our equipment is not ready.” 

"Of course not. We will land well away. 
He won’t be suspicious — we can signal him 
again after we land. We will have time to 
plan, to assemble the equipment. Get be- 
low, I told you.” 

The reluctant Coniston left us. 1 took the 
controls. Miko, still holding Anita as 
though she were a child, sat beside me. "We 
will watch him, little Anita. A skilled fel- 
low at this sort of work.” 

I rang my signals for the shifting of the 
gravity plates. The answer should have come 
from below within a second or two. But it 
did not. Miko regarded me with his great 
bushy eyebrow’s upraised. 

"Ring again, Haljan.” 

I duplicated. No answ’er. The silence was 
frightening. Ominous. 

Miko muttered, "That accursed Hahn. 
Ring again!” 

I sent the imperative emergency demand. 

No answer. A second or two. Then all of 
us in the turret w’ere startled. Transfixed. 
From below came a sudden hiss. It sounded 
in the turret; it came from the shifting 
room call grid. The hissing of the pneumatic 
valves of the plate shifters in the lower con- 
trol room. The valves were opening; the 
plates automatically shifting into neutral, 
and disconnecting! 

A n instant of startled silence. Miko may 
have realized the significance of what 
had happened. Certainly Snap and I did. 
The hissing ceased. I gripped the emergen- 
cy plate shifter switch which hung over my 
head. Its disc was dead! The plates were 
dead in neutral. In the positions they were 
only placed while in port! And their shift- 
ing mechanisms w’ere imperative! 

I was on my feet. "We’re in neutral!” 
Miko, if he had not realized it before, 
was aware of it now. The Moon disc moved 
visibly as the Planetara lurched. The vault 


of the heavens was slowly swinging. 

Miko ripped out a heavy oath. "Haljan! 
What is this?” 

He stood up, still holding Anita. But 
there was nothing that he could do in this 
emergency. "Haljan — what — ” 

The heavens turned with a giant swoop. 
The Moon was over us. It swung in dizzy- 
ing arc. Overhead, then back past our stern; 
under us, then appearing over our bow. 

The Flanetara had turned over. Up-end- 
ing. Rotating, end over end. 

For a moment or two I think all of us in 
that turret stood and clung. The Moon disc, 
the Earth, Sun and all the stars were swing- 
ing past our windows. So horribly dizzying. 
The Plane/ara seemed lurching and tum- 
bling. But it was an optical effect only. I 
stared with grim determination at my feet. 
The turret seemed to steady. 

Then I looked again. That horrible swoop 
of all the heavens! And the Moon, as it 
went past, seemed expanded. We were fall- 
ing! Out of control, with the Moon grav- 
ity pulling us down ! 

"That accursed Hahn — ” Miko, stricken 
with his lack of knowledge of these con- 
trols, was wholly confused. 

A moment only had passed. My fancy 
that the Moon disc was enlarged was merely 
the horror of my imagination. We had not 
fallen far enough yet for that. 

But we were falling. Unless I could do 
something, we would crash upon the Lunar 
surface. 

Anita, killed in this Planetara turret. The 
end of everything for us. 

Action came to me. I gasped, "Miko, you 
stay here! The controls are dead! You stay 
here — hold Anita.” 

I ignored Moa’s weapon which she was 
still clutching mechanically. Snap thrust her 
away. 

"Sit back! Let us alone! We’re falling! 
Don’t you understand?” 

This deadly danger, to level us all! No 
longer were we captors and captured. Not 
brigands for this moment. No thought of 
Grantline’s treasure! Trapped humans only! 
Leveled by the common instinct of self- 
preservation. Trapped here together, fight- 
ing for our lives. 

Miko gasped, "Can you — check us? What 
happened ?” 

"I don’t know. I’ll try.” 

I stood clinging. This dizzying whirl ! 
From the audiphone grid Coniston’s voice 
sounded. 
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"I say, Hal) an, something’s wrong! Hahn 
doesn’t signal.” 

The lookout in the forward tower was 
clinging to his window. On the deck below 
our turret a member of the crew appeared, 
stood lurching for a moment, then shouted, 
and turned and ran, swaying, aimless. From 
the lower hull corridors our grids sounded 
with the tramping of running steps. Panic 
among the crew was spreading over the 
ship. A chaos below decks. 

I pulled at the emergency switch again, 
dead. . . . 

But down below there was the manual 
controls. 

“Snap, we must get down. The signals.” 

"Yes.” 

Coniston’s voice came like a scream from 
the grid. “Hahn is dead — the controls are 
broken! Hahn is dead!” 

We barely heard him. I shouted, “Miko — 
hold Anita! Come on, Snap!” 

We clung to the ladders. Snap was be- 
hind me. “Careful, Gregg! Good God!” 

This dizzying whirl. I tried not to look. 
The deck under me was now a. blurred ka- 
leidoscope of swinging patches of moonlight 
and shadow. 

We reached the deck. Ran, swaying, 
lurching. 

It seemed that from the turret Anita’s 
voice followed us. “Be careful!” 

Within the ship our senses steadied. With 
the rotating, reeling heavens shut out, there 
were only the shouts and tramping steps of 
the panic-stricken crew to mark that any- 
thing was amiss. That, and a pseudo-sensa- 
tion of lurching caused by the pulsing of 
gravity — a pull when the Moon was be- 
neath our hull to combine its force with 
our magnetizers; a lightening when it was 
overhead. A throbbing, pendulum lurch! 

We ran down to the corridor incline. A 
whitefaced member of the crew came run- 
ning up. 

“What’s happened? Haljan, what’s hap- 
pened ?” 

“We’re falling!” I gripped him. “Get be- 
low. Come on with us!” 

But he jerked away from me. “Falling?” 

A steward came running. “Falling? My 
God !” 

Snap swung at them. “Get ahead of us! 
The manual controls — our only chance — ^we 
need all you men at the compressor pumps!” 

But it was an instinct to try and get on 
deck, as though here below we were rats 
caught in a trap. The men tore away from 


me and ran. Their shouts of panic re- 
sounded through the dim, blue lit corridors. 

Coniston came lurching from the control 
room. “I say — falling! Haljan, my God, 
look!” 

Hahn was sprawled at the gravity-plate 
switchboard. Sprawled, head-down. Dead, 
killed by something? Or a suicide? 

I bent over him. His hands gripped the 
main switch. He had ripped it loose. 
And his left hand had reached and broken 
the fragile line of tubes that intensified the 
current of the pneumatic plate-shifters. A 
suicide? With his last frenzy determined to 
kill us all? 

Then I saw that Hahn had been killed 1 
Not a suicide! In his hand he gripped a 
small segment of black fabric, a piece torn 
from an invisible cloak ! 

Snap was rigging the hand compressors. 
If he could get the pressure back in the 
tanks. . . . 

I swung on Coniston. "You armed?” 
“Yes.” He was white faced and confused, 
but not in a panic. He showed me his heat 
ray cylinder. “What do you want me to 
do ?” 

“Round up the crew. Get all you can. 
Bring them here to man these pumps.” 

He dashed away. Snap shouted after him. 
“Kill them if they argue!” 

Miko’s voice sounded from the turret call 
grid: “Falling! Haljan, you can see it now! 
Check us!” 

I did not answer that. I pumped with 
Snap. 

Desperate moments. Or was it an hour? 
Coniston brought the men. He stood over 
them with menacing weapon. 

We had all the pumps going. The pres- 
sure rose a little in the tanks. Enough to 
shift a bow plate. I tried it. The plate slow- 
ly clicked into a new combination. A grav- 
ity repulsion just in the bow-tip. 

I signaled Miko. “Have we stopped 
swinging?” 

“No. But slower.” 

I could feel it, that lurch of the gravity. 
But not steady now. A limp. The tendency 
of our bow was to stay up. 

“More pressure. Snap.” 

“Yes.” 

One of the crew rebelled, tried to bolt 
from the room. “God, we’ll crash, caught in 
here!” 

Coniston shot hjm down. 

I shifted another bow plate. Then two in 
the stern. The_ stern plates seemed to move 
more readily than the others. 
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"Run all the stern plates," Snap advised. 

I tried it. The lurching stopped. Miko 
called. "We’re bow down. Falling!” 

But not falling free. The Moon gravity 
pull upon us was more than half neutral- 
ized. 

' Til go up, Snap, and try the engines. 
You don’t mind staying down.^ Executing 
my signals.^” 

"You idiot!” He gripped my shoulders. 
His eyes were gleaming, his face haggard, 
but his pale lips twitched with a smile. 

"Maybe it’s good-by, Gregg. We’ll fall — 
fighting.” 

"Yes. Fighting. Coniston, you keep the 
pressure up.” 

With the broken set tubes it took nearly 
all the pressure to maintain the few plates 1 
had shifted. One slipped back to neutral. 
Then the pumps gained on it, and it shifted 
again. 

I dashed up to the deck. Ah, the Moon 
was so close now! So Imrribly dose! The 
deck shadows were still. Through the for- 
ward bow windows the Moon surface glared 
up at us. 

I reached the turret. The Planetara was 
steady. Pitched bow-down, half falling, half 
sliding like a rocket downward. The scarred 
surface of the Moon spread wide under us. 

Those last horrible minutes were a blur. 
And there was always Anita’s face. She left 
Miko. Faced with death, he sat dinging. 
Ignoring her, Moa, too, sat apart. Staring— 

And Anita crept to me. "Gregg, dear one. 
The end. . . .” 

I tried the electronic engines from the 
stern, setting them in the reverse. The 
streams of their light glowed from the stern, 
forward along our hull, and flared down 
from our bow toward the Lunar surface. 
But no atmosphere was here to give resist- 
ance. Perhaps the electronic streams checked 
our fall a little. The pumps gave us pres- 
sure just in the last minutes, to slide a few 
of the hull plates. But our bow stayed down. 
We slid, like a spent rocket falling. 

I recall the horror of that expanding 
Lunar surface. The maw of Archimedes 
yawning. A blob. Widening to a great pit. 
Then I saw it was to one side, rushing up- 
ward. 

"Gregg, dear one — good-by.” 

Her gentle arms around me. The end of 
everything for us. I recall murmuring, "Not 
falling free, Anita. Some hull plates are 
set.” 

My dials showed another plate shifting. 


checking us a little further. Good old Snap. 

I calculated the next best plate to shift. I 
tried it. Slid it over. Good old Snap. . . . 

Then everything faded but the feeling of 
Anita’s arms around me. 

"Gregg, dear one — ” 

The end of everything for us. . . . 

I’here was an up-rush of gray-black rock. 

CHAPTER XXII 

HISS OF DEATH 

OPENED MY EYES to a dark blur 
of confusion. My shoulder hurt — a 
pain shooting through it. Something 
lay like a weight on me. I could not seem 
to move my left arm. Very queer! Then I 
moved it, and it hurt. I was lying twisted; 
I sat up. And with a rush, memory came. 
The crash was over. I was not dead. Anita — 

She was lying beside me. There was a 
little light here in this silent blur — a soft, 
mellow Earthlight filtering. in the window. 
The weight on me was Anita. She lay 
.sprawled, her head and shoulders half way 
across my lap. 

Not dead! Thank God, not dead! She 
moved. Her arms went around me, and I 
lifted her. The Earthlight glowed on her 
pale face. 

"It’s past, Anita’! We’ve struck, and we’re 
still alive.” 

1 held her as though all life’s turgid dan- 
ger were powerless to touch us. 

But in the silence my floating senses were 
brought back to reality by a faint sound 
forcing itself upon me. A little hiss. The 
faintest murmuring breath like a hiss. Es- 
caping air! 

I cast off her clinging arms. "Anita, this 
is madness!” 

For minutes we must have been lying 
there in the heaven of our embrace. But air 
was escaping ! The Planetara’ s dome was 
broken — or cracked — and our precious air 
was hissing out. 

Full reality came to me at last. I was not 
seriously injured. I found that I could move 
freely. I could stand. A twisted shoulder, a 
limp left atm, but they were better in a 
moment. 

And Anita did not seem to be hurt. Blood 
was upon her. But not her blood. 

Beside Anita, stretched face down on the 
turret grid, was the giant figure of Miko. 
The blood lay in a small pool against his 
face. A widening pool. 
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Moa was here. I thought her body 
twitched; then was still. This soundless 
wreckage! In the dim glow of the wrecked 
turret with its two motionless, broken hu- 
man figures, it seemed as though Anita and 
I were ghouls prowling. I saw that the 
turret had fallen over to the Planetara’s 
deck. It lay dashed against the dome side. 

The deck was aslant. A litter of wreckage. 
A broken human figure showed — one of 
the crew, who at the last must have come 
running up. The forward obsers'ation tow- 
er was down on the chart room roof; in its 
metal tangle I thought I could see the legs 
of the tower lookout. 

So this was the end of the brigands’ ad- 
venture! The Planetara’s last voyage! How 
small and futile are human struggles ! 
Miko’s daring enterprise — so villainous, in- 
human — brought all in a few moments to 
this silent tragedy. The Planetara had fallen 
thirty thousand miles. But why? What had 
happened to Hahn? And where was Con- 
iston, down in this broken hull? 

And Snap. I thought suddenly of Snap. 

I clutched at my wandering wits. This 
inactivity was death. The escaping air hissed 
in my ears. Our precious air, escaping away 
into the vacant desolation of the Lunar 
emptiness. Through one of the twisted, 
slanting dome windows a rocky spire was 
visible. The Planetara lay bow-down, 
wedged in a jagged cradle of Lunar rock. A 
miracle that the hull and dome had held 
together. 

“Anita, we must get out of here!’’ 

I thought I was fully alert now. I re- 
called that the brigands had spoken of 
having partly assembled their Moon equip- 
ment. If only we could find suits and hel- 
mets! 

"We must get out,” I repeated. "Get to 
Grantline’s camp.” 

“Their helmets are in the forward stor- 
age room, Gregg. I saw them there.” 

She was staring at the fallen Miko and 
Moa. She shuddered and turned away and 
gripped me. “In the forward storage room, 
by the port of the emergency exit.” 

If only the exit locks would operate! We 
must get out of here, but find Snap first. 
Good old Snap! Would we find him lying 
dead ? 

W E climbed from the slanting, fallen 
turret, over the wreckage of the lit- 
tered deck. It was not difficult, a lightness 
was upon us. The Planetara’s gravity-mag- 


netizers were dead; this was only the light 
Moon gravity pulling us. 

“Careful, Anita. Don’t jump too freely.” 

We leaped along the deck. The hiss of 
the escaping pressure was like a clanging 
gong of warning to tell us to hurry. The 
hiss of death so close! 

“Snap — ” I murmured. 

“Oh, Gregg, I pray we may find him 
alive — !” 

With a fifteen-foot leap we cleared a pile 
of broken deck chairs. A man lay groaning 
near them. I went back with a rush. Not 
Snap! A steward. He had been a brigand, 
but he was a steward to me now. 

“Get up! This is Haljan. Hurry, we must 
get out of here. The air is escaping!” 

But he sank back and lay still. No time 
to find if I could held him; there were 
Anita and Snap to save. 

We found a broken entrance to one of the 
descending passages. I flung the debris aside 
and cleared it. Like a giant of strength with 
only this Moon gravity holding me, I raised 
a broken segment of the superstructure and 
heaved it back. 

Anita and I dropped ourselves down the 
sloping passage. The interior of the wrecked 
ship was silent and dim. An occasional 
passage light was still burning. The passage 
and all the rooms lay askew. Wreckage ev- 
erywhere; but the double dome and hull 
shell had withstood the shock. Then I real- 
ized that the Erentz system was slowing 
down. Our heat, like our air, was escaping, 
radiating away, a deadly chill settling upon 
everything. The silence and the deadly chill 
of death would soon be here in these 
wrecked corridors. The end of the Planetara, 

We prowled like ghouls. We did not see 
Coniston. Snap had been by the shifter 
pumps. We found him in the oval doorway. 
He lay sprawled. Dead? No, he moved. He 
sat up before we could get to him. He 
seemed confused, but his senses clarified 
with the movement of our figures over him, 

“Gregg! Why, Anita!” 

“Snap! You’re all right? We struck — the 
air is escaping.” 

He pushed me away. He tried to stand. 
“I’m all right. I was up a minute ago, 
Gregg, it’s getting cold. Where is she? I 
had her here — she wasn’t killed. I spoke to 
her.” 

Irrational ! 

"Snap!” I held him, shoc^ him. “Snap, 
old fellow!” 
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He said, normally, "Easy, Gregg, I’m all 
right.” 

Anita gripped him. "Who, Snap?” 

"She! There she is,.” 

Another figure was here! On the grid 
floor by the door oval. A figure partly 
shrouded in a broken invisible cloak and 
hood. An invisible cloak! I saw a white 
face with opened eyes regarding me. The 
face of a girl. 

Venza! 

I bent down. "You!” 

Anita cried, "Venza!” 

Venza here? Why — how — my thoughts 
swept away. Venza here, dying? Her eyes 
closed. But she murmured to Anita. "Where 
is he? 1 want him.” 

Dying? I murmured impulsively. "Here I 
am, Venza dear.” Gently, as one would 
speak with gentle sympathy to humor the 
dying. "Here I am, Venza.” 

But it was only the confusion of the 
shock upon her. And it was upon us all. She 
pushed at Anita. "I want him.” She saw me. 
This whimsical Venus girl! Even here as 
we gathered, all of us blurred by the shock, 
confused in the dim, wrecked ship with the 
chill of death coming — even here she could 
make a jest. Her pale lips smiled. 

"You, Gregg. I’m not hurt — I don’t 
think I’m hurt.” She managed to get her- 
self up on one elbow, "Did you think I 
wanted you with my dying breath? Why, 
what conceit! Not you, Handsome Haljan! 
I was calling Snap.” 

He was down to her. "We’re all right, 
Venza. It’s over. We must get out of the 
ship — the air is escaping. 

We gathered in the oval doorway. We 
fought the confusion of panic. 

"The exit port is this way.” 

Or was it? I answered Snap, "Yes, I 
think so.” 

The ship suddenly seemed a stranger to 
me. So cold. So vibrationless. Broken lights. 
These slanting, wrecked corridors. With the 
ventilating fans stilled, the air was turning 
fetid. Chilling. And thinning, with escaping 
pressure, rarefying so that I could feel the 
grasp of it in my lungs and the pin-pricks 
of my burning cheeks. 

W E started off. Four of us, still alive 
in this silent ship of death. My 
blurred thoughts tried to cope with it all. 
Venza here. I recalled how she had bade me 
create a diversion when the women passen- 
gers were landing on the asteroid. She had 


carried out her purpose! In the confusion 
she had not gone ashore. A stowaway here. 
She had secured the cloak. Prowling, to try 
and help us, she had come upon Hahn. Had 
seized his ray cylinder and struck him down, 
and been herself knocked unconscious by 
his dying lunge, which also had broken the 
tubes and wrecked the Planetara. And Ven- 
za, unconscious, had been lying here with 
the mechanism of her cloak still operating, 
so that we did not sec her when we came 
and found why Hahn did not answer my 
signals. 

"It’s here, Gregg.” 

Snap and I lifted the pile of Moon equip- 
ment. We located four suits and helmets 
and the mechanisms to operate them. 

"Mote are in the chart room,” Anita said. 

But we needed no others. I robed Anita, 
and showed her the mechanisms. 

Snap was helping Venza. We were all 
stiff from the cold; but within the suits 
and their pulsing currents, the blessed 
warmth came again. 

The helmets had ports through which 
food and drink could be taken. I stood with 
my helmet ready. Anita, Venza and Snap 
were bloated and grotesque beside me. We 
had found food and water here, assembled 
in portable cases which the brigands had 
prepared. Snap lifted them, and signaled to 
me he was ready. 

My helmet shut out all sounds save my 
own breathing, my pounding heart, and the 
murmur of the mechanism. The warmth 
and pure air were good. 

We reached the hull port locks. They op- 
erated! We went through in the light of 
the headlamps over our foreheads. 

I closed the locks after us. An instinct to 
keep the air in the ship for the other 
trapped humans lying there. 

We slid down the sloping side of the 
Planetara. We were unweighted, irrationally 
agile with the slight gravity. I fell a dozen 
feet and landed with barely a jar. 

We were out on the Lunar surface. A 
great sloping ramp of crags stretched down 
before us. Gray-black rock tinged with 
Earth] ight. The Earth hung amid the stars 
in the blackness overhead like a huge sec- 
tion of glowing yellow ball. 

This grim, desolate, silent landscape ! Be- 
yond the ramp, fifty feet below us, a tum- 
bled naked plain stretched away into 
blurred distance. But I could see mountains 
off there. Behind us the towering, frowning 
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rampart-wall of Archimedes loomed against 
the sky. 

I had turned to look back at the Phne- 
tara. She lay broken, wedged between spires 
of upstanding rock. A few of her lights still 
gleamed. The end of the Plane tara! 

The three grotesque figures of Anita, 
Venza and Snap had started off. Hunch- 
back figures with the tanks mounted on 
their shoulders. I bounded and caught them. 
I touched Snap. We made audiphone con- 
tact. 

"Which way do you think I demanded. 

"I think this way, down the ramp. Away 
from Archimedes, toward the mountains. It 
shouldn’t be too far.” 

"You run with Venza. I’ll hold Anita.” 

He nodded. "But we must keep together, 
Gregg.” 

We could soon run freely. Down the 
ramp, out over the tumbled plain. Bounding, 
grotesque leaping strides. The girls were 
more agile, more skilful. They were soon 
leading us. The Earth shadows of their fig- 
ures leaped beside them. 'The Planetara 
faded into the distance behind us. Archi- 
medes stood back there. Ahead, the moun- 
tains came closer. 

An hour perhaps. I lost count of time. 
Occasionally we stopped to 'rest. Were we 
going toward the Grantline camp? Would 
they see our tiny waving headlights? 

Another interval. Then far ahead of us 
on the ragged plain, lights showed ! Moving 
tiny spots of light! Headlights on helmeted 
figures ! 

We ran, monstrously leaping. A group 
of figures were off there. Grantline’s par- 
ty? Snap gripped me. 

"Grantline! We’re safe, Gregg! Safe!” 

He took his bulb-light from his helmet; 
we stood in a group while he waved it. A 
semaphore signal. 

"Grantline?” 

And the answer came. "Yes. You, 
Dean?” 

Their personal code. No doubt of this — 
it was Grantline, who had seen the Plane- 
tara fall and had come to help us. 

I stood then with my hand holding Anita. 
And I whispered, "It’s Grantline! We’re 
safe, Anita, my darling!” 

Death had been so close! Those horrible 
last minutes on the Planetara had shocked 
us, marked us. 

We stood trembling. And Grantline and 
his men came bounding up, weird, inflated 
figures. 


A helmeted figure touched me. I saw 
through the helmet-pane the visage 
of a stern-faced, square-jawed young man. 
"Grantline? Johnny Grantline?” 

"Yes,” said his voice at my ear-grid. "I’m 
Grantline. You’re Haljan? Gregg Haljan?” 

They crowded around us. Gripped us to 
hear our explanations. 

Brigands! It was amazing to Johnny 
Grantline. But the menace was over now, 
over as soon as Grantline had realized its 
existence. 

We stood for a time discussing it. Then 
I drew apart, leaving Snap with Grantline. 
And Anita joined me. I held her arm so 
that we had audiphone contact. 

"Anita, mine.” 

"Gregg, dear one.” 

Murmured nothings which mean so much 
to lovers! 

As we stood in the fantastic gloom of the 
Lunar desolation, with the blessed Earth- 
light on us, I sent up a prayer of thankful- 
ness. Not that a hundred millions of trea- 
sure were saved. Not that the attack upon 
Grantline had been averted. But only that 
Anita was given back to me. In moments 
of greatest emotion the human mind in- 
dividualizes. To me, there was only Anita. 

Life is very strange! The gate to the 
shining garden of our love seemed swinging 
wide to let us in. Yet I recall that a vague 
fear still lay on me. A premonition? 

I felt a touch on my arm. A bloated hel- 
met visor was thrust near my own. I saw 
Snap’s face peering at me. 

"Grantline thinks we should return to 
the Planetara. Might find some of them 
alive.” 

Grantline touched me. "It’s only human- 
ity.” 

"Yes,” I said. 

We went back. Some ten of us — ». line of 
grotesque figures bounding with slow, easy 
strides over the jagged, rock-strewn plain. 
Our lights danced before us. 

The Planetara came at last into view. My 
ship. Again that pang swept me as I saw 
her. This, her last resting place. She lay 
here in her open tomb, shattered, broken, 
unbreathing. The lights on her were extin- 
guished. The Erentz system had ceased to 
pulse — the heart of the dying ship, for a 
while beating faintly, but now at rest. 

We left the two girls with some of Grant- 
line’s men at the admission port. Snap, 
Grantline and I, with three others, went 
inside. There still seemed to be air, but not 
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enough so that we dared remove out hel- 
mets. 

It was dark inside the wrecked ship. The 
corridors were black; the hull control rooms 
were dimly illumined with Earthlight strag- 
gling through the windows. 

This littered tomb. Already cold and si- 
lent with death. We stumbled over a fallen 
figure. A member of the crew. 

Grantline straightened from examining 
him. 

"Dead.” 

Earthlight fell on the horrible face. Puffed 
flesh, bloated red from the blood which had 
oozed from its pores in the thinning air. I 
looked away. 

We prowled further. Hahn lay dead in 
the pump room. 

The body of Coniston should have been 
near here. We did not see it. 

We climbed up to the slanting, littered 
deck. The air up here had almost all hissed 
away. 

Again Grantline touched me. "That the 
turret ?” 

"Yes.” 

No wonder he asked! The wreckage was 
all so formless. 

We climbed after Snap into the broken 
turret room. We passed the body of that 
steward who just at the end had appealed to 
me and I had left dying. The legs of the 
forward lookout still poked grotesquely up 
from the wreckage of the obsers'atory tow- 
er where it lay smashed down against the 
roof of the chart room. 

We shoved ourselves into the turret. What 
was this? No bodies here! The giant Miko 
was gone! The pool of his blood lay con- 
gealed into a frozen dark splotch on the 
metal grid. 

And Moa was gone! They had not been 
dead. Had dragged themselves out of here, 
fighting desperately for life. We w'ould find 
them somewhere around here. 

But we did not. Nor Coniston. I recalled 
w'hat Anita had said: other suits and helmets 
had been here in the nearby chart room. The 
brigands had taken them, and food and wa- 
ter doubtless, and escaped from the ship, 
following us through the lower admission 
ports only a few minutes after w'e had gone 
out. 

We made careful search of the entire 
ship. Eight of the bodies which should have 
been here were missing: Miko, Moa, Conis- 
ton, and five of the crew. 

We did not find them outside. They were 


hiding near here, no doubt, more willing to 
take their chances than to yield now to us. 
But how, in all this Lunar desolation could 
we hope to locate them? 

"No use,” said Grantline. "Let them go. 
If they want death — well, they deserve it.” 

But we were saved. Then, as I stood there, 
realization leaped at me. Saved? Were we 
not indeed fatuous fools? 

In all these emotion swept moments since 
we had encountered Grantline, memory of 
thal brigand ship coming from Mars had 
never once occurred to Snap or me! 

I told Grantline now. He stared at me. 

"What!” 

I told him again. It would be here in 
eight days. Fully manned and armed. 

"But, Haljan, we have almost no weap- 
ons! All my Comet’s space was taken with 
mining equipment and the mechanisms for 
my camp. I can’t signal Earth! I was de- 
pending on the Planetara!” 

It surged upon us. The brigand menace 
past? We were blindly congratulating our- 
selves on our safety! But it would be eight 
days or more before in distant Ferrok-Shahn 
the nonarrival of the Planetara would cause 
any real comment. No one was searching for 
us — no one was worried over us. 

No wonder the crafty Miko was willing 
to take his chances out here in the Lunar 
wilds! His ship, his reinforcements, his 
weapons were coming rapidly! 

And we were helpless. Almost un- 
armed. Marooned here on the Moon with 
our treasure! 

CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PROWLING WATCHMAN 

IT AGAIN,” Snap urged. 

H "Good God, Johnny, we’ve got to 
JBL raise some Earth station! Chance 
it! Use your power — run it up full. Chance 
it!” 

We were gathered in Grantline’s instru- 
ment room. The duty man, with blanched 
grim face, sat at his senders. The Grantline 
crew shoved close around us, tense and si- 
lent. 

Above everything we must make some 
Earth station aware of our plight. Conditions 
were against us. There were very few ob- 
servers in the high-powered Earth stations 
who knew that an exploring party was on 
the Moon. Perhaps none of them. The Gov- 
ernment officials who had sanctioned the 
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expedition — -and Halsey and his confreres 
in the Detective Bureau — were not anticipat- 
ing trouble now. The Planetar a was sup- 
posed to be well on her course to Fertok- 
Shahn. It was when she was due to return 
that Halsey would be alert. 

Grantline used his power far beyond the 
limits of .safety. He cut down his lights; the 
telescope intensifiers were permanently dis- 
connected; the ventilators were momentarily 
stilled, so that the air here in the little room 
crowded with men rapidly grew fetid. All 
to save power pressure, that the vital Erenta 
system might survive. 

Even so it was strained to the danger 
point. Our heat was radiating away; the 
deadly chill of space crept in. 

"Again!” ordered Grantline. 

The duty man flung on the power in 
rhythmic pulses. In the silence the tubes 
hissed. The light .sprang through the banks 
of rotating prisms, intensified up the scale 
until, with a vague, almost invisible beam, it 
left the last swaying mirror and leaped 
through our overhead dome into space. 

"Enough,” said Grantline. "Switch it off. 
We’ll let it go at that for now.” 

It seemed that every man in the room had 
been holding his breath in the darkness. The 
lights came on again; the Erenta motors ac- 
celerated to normal. The strain on the walls 
eased up, and the room began warming. 

Had tire Earth caught our signal.^ We did 
not want to waste the power to find out. 
Our receivers were disconnected. If an an- 
swering signal came, we could not know it. 
One of them said: 

"Let’s assume they saw us.” He laughed, 
but it was a high pitched, tense laugh. "We 
don’t dare even use the telescope. Our res- 
cue ship will be right overhead, visible to 
the naked eye before we see it. Three days 
more — that’s what I’ll give it.” 

But the three days passed, and no rescue 
ship came. The Earth was almost at the full. 
We tried signaling again. Perhaps it got 
through — we did not know. But our power 
was weaker now. The wall of one of the 
rooms sprang a leak, and the men were 
hours repairing it. I did not say so, but nev- 
er once did I feel that our signals were seen 
on Earth. Those cursed clouds! The Earth 
almost everywhere seemed to have poor visi- 
bility. 

Four of our eight days of grace were all 
too soon passed. The brigand ship must be 
half way here by now. 

They were busy days for us. If we could 


have captured Miko and his band, our dan- 
ger would have been less imminent. With 
the treasure insulated so that its Gamma 
rays could not betray us, and our camp in 
darkness, the arriving brigand ship might 
never find us. But Miko knew our location: 
he would signal his oncoming ship when it 
was close and lead it to us. 

Three times during those days — and the 
days which followed them — Grantline sent 
out searching parties. But it was unavailing. 
Miko, Moa and Coniston, with their five 
underlings, could not be found. We searched 
all the territory from the camp to the Plane- 
tara, and off to the foot-crags of Archime- 
des, and a score of miles into the flatness of 
the Mare Imbrium. There was no sign of 
the brigands. Yet we knew they could be 
near here — it was so easy to hide amid the 
tumbled crags, the ravines, the gullies, the 
numberless craters and pit-holes; or under- 
ground in the vast honeycombed subterra- 
nean recesses. 

We had at first hoped that the brigands 
might have perished. But that was soon dis- 
pelled! I went-^about the third day — with 
the party that was sent to the Planetara. We 
wanted to salvage such of its equipment, its 
unbroken power units, as might be available. 
And Snap and I had worked out an idea 
which we thought might be of service. We 
needed some of the Planetara’ s smaller grav- 
ity plate sections. Those in Grantline’s 
wrecked little Comet had stood so long that 
their radiations had gone dead. But the 
Planetara’ s were still working. 

Our hope that Miko might have perished 
was dashed. He too had returned to the 
Planetara! The evidence was clear before us. 
The vessel was stripped of all its power 
units save those which were dead and use- 
less. The last of the food and water stores 
was taken. The weapons in the chart room 
—the Benson curve lights, bullet projectors, 
and heat rays — had vanished. 

THER days passed. The Earth reached 
the full, and began waning. The 
twenty-eight day Lunar night was in its last 
half. No rescue ship came from Earth. We 
had ceased our efforts to signal, for we 
needed all our power to maintain ourselves. 
The camp would be in a state of siege. That 
was the best we could hope for. We had a 
few short-range weapons, such as Bensons, 
heat rays and rifles. A few hundred feet of 
effective range was the most any of them 
could obtain. The heat ray.s — in giant form 
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one of the most deadly weapons on Earth — 
were only slowly efficacious on the airless 
Moon. Striking an intensely cold surface, 
their warming radiations were slow to act. 
Even in a blasting heat beam a man in his 
Erentz helmet-suit could withstand the ray 
for several minutes. 

We were, however, well equipped with 
explosives. Grantline had brought a large 
supply for his mining operations, and much 
of it was still unusect We had, also, an am- 
ple stock of oxygen fuses, and a variety of 
oxygen light flares in small fragile glass 
globes. 

It was to use these explosives against the 
brigands that Snap and I were working out 
our scheme with the gravity plates. The 
brigand ship would come with giant pro- 
jectors and with some thirty men. If we 
could hold out against them for a time, the 
fact that the Planetara was missing would 
bring us help from Earth. 

"A month,” said Grantline. "A month at 
the most. If we can hold them off that 
long — even in a week or two help may 
come.” 

Another day. A tenseness fell on us all, 
despite the absorption of our feverish activi- 
ties. To conserve the power, the camp was 
almost dark, we lived in dim, chill rooms, 
with just a few weak spots of light outside 
to mark the watchmen on their rounds. We 
did not use the telescope, but there was 
scarcely an hour when one or the other of 
the men was not sitting on a cross-piece up 
in the dome of the little instrument room, 
casting tense searching gaze into the black, 
starry firmament. A ship might appear at 
any time now — a rescue ship from Earth, or 
the brigands from Mars. 

Anita and Venza during these days could 
aid us s'ery little save by their cheering 
words. They moved about the rooms, trying 
to inspire us ; so that all the men, when they 
might have been humanly sullen and curs- 
ing their fate, were turned to grim activity, 
or grim laughter, making a joke of this com- 
ing siege. The morale of the camp now was 
perfect. An improvement indeed over the 
inactivity of the former peaceful weeks! 

Grantline mentioned it to me. "We’ll put 
up a good fight, Haljan. These fellows from 
Mars will know they’ve had a task before 
they ever sail off with this treasure.” 

I had many moments alone with Anita. I 
need not mention them. It seemed that our 
love was crossed by the stars, with an ad- 
verse fate dooming it. And Snap and Venza 


must have felt the same. Among the men 
we were always quietly, grimly active. But 
alone. ... I came upon Snap once with his 
arms aorund the little Venus girl. I heard 
him say: 

"Accursed luck! That you and I should 
find each other too late, Venza. We could 
have a lot of fun in Greater New York to- 
gether.” 

"Snap, we will!” 

As 1 turned away, 1 murmured: "And, 
pray God, so will Anita and I.” 

The girls slept together in a small room 
of the main building. Often during the 
time of sleep, when the camp was stilled 
except for the night watch. Snap and I 
would sit in the corridor near the girls’ 
door, talking of that time when we would 
all be back on our blessed Earth. 

Our eight days of grace were passed. 
The brigand ship was due — now, tomor- 
row, or the next day. 

I recall, that night, my sleep was fit- 
fully uneasy. Snap and I had a cubby 
together. We talked, and made futile 
plans. I went to sleep, but awakened 
after a few hours. Impending disaster lay 
heavily on me. But there was nothing 
abnormal nor unusual in that! 

Snap was asleep. I was restless, but I 
did not have the heart to awaken him. 
He needed what little repose he could get. 
I dressed, left our cubby and wandered 
out into the corridor of the main build- 
ing. 

It w'as cold in the corridor, and gloomy 
with the weak blue light. An interior 
watchman passed me. 

"All as usual, Haljan.” 

"Nothing in sight 

"No. They’re looking.” 

I went through the connecting corridor 
to the adjacent building. In the instru- 
ment room several of the men gathered, 
scanning the vault overhead. 

"Nothing, Haljan.” 

I STAYED with them awhile, then wan- 
dered away. The outside man met me 
near the admission lock chambers of the 
main building. The duty man here sat at 
his controls, raising the airpressure in the 
locks through which the outside watchman 
was coming. The relief sat here in his 
bloated suit, with his helmet on his knees. 
It was Wilks. 

"Nothing yet, Haljan. I’m going up to 
the peak of the crater to see if anything 
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is in sight. I wish that damnable brig- 
and ship would come and get it over with.” 

Instinctively we all spoke in half whis- 
pers, the tenseness bearing in on us. 

The outside man came out of his helmet. 
He was white and grim, but he grinned 
at Wilks. 

"All as usual.” He tried the familiar 
jest at Wilks, but his voice was flat: "Don’t 
let the Earthlight get you!” 

Wilks went out through the ports — a 
process of no more than a minute. I wan- 
dered away again through the corridors. 

I suppose it was half an hour later that 
I chanced to be gazing through a cor- 
ridor window. The lights along the rocky 
cliff were tiny blue spots. The head of 
the stairway leading down to the abyss of 
the crater floor was visible. The bloated 
figure of Wilks was just coming up. I 
watched him for a moment making his 
rounds. He did not stop to inspect the 
lights. That was routine; I thought it 
queer that he passed them. 

Another minute passed. The figure of 
Wilks went with slow bounds over to- 
ward the back of the ledge where the 
glassite shelter housed the treasure. It was 
all dark off there. Wilks went into the 
gloom, but before I lost sight of him he 
came back. As though he had changed his 
mind he headed for the foot of the stair- 
case which led up the cliff to where, at 
the peak of the little crater, five hundred 
feet above us, the narrow observatory plat- 
form was perched. He climbed wdth easy 
bounds, the light on his helmet bobbing in 
the gloom. 

I stood watching. I could not tell why 
there seemed to be something queer about 
Wilks’ actions. But I was struck with it, 
nevertheless. I watched him disappear over 
the peak of the summit. 

Another minute went by. Wilks did 
not reappear. I thought I could make out 
his light on the platform up there. Then 
abruptly a tiny white beam was waving 
from the observatory platform! It flashed 
once or twice, then was extinguished. And 
now I saw Wilks plainly, standing in the 
Earthlight gazing down. 

Queer actions ! Had the Earthlight 
touched him? Or was that a local signal 
call which he had sent out? Why should 
Wilks be signaling? What was he doing 
with a hand helio? Our watchman, I 
knew, had no reason to carry one, 

And to whom could Wilks be signal- 


ing across this Lunar desolation? The an- 
swer stabbed at me: to Miko’s band! 

I waited another moment. No further 
light. Wilks was still up there! 

I went back to the lock entrance. Spare 
suits and helmets were here beside the 
keeper. He gazed at me inquiringly. 

’'I’m going out, Franck, just for a min- 
ute.” It struck me that perhaps I w'as a 
meddlesome fool. Wilks, of all Grant- 
line’s men, was, I knew, most in his com- 
mander’s trust. The signal could have 
been some part of this night’s ordinary 
routine, for all I knew. 

I was hastily donning an Erentz suit. I 
added, "Let me out. I just got the idea 
Wilks is acting queerily.” I laughed. 
"Maybe the Earthlight has touched him.” 

With my helmet on I went through the 
locks. Once outside, with the outer panel 
closed behind me, I dropped the weights 
from my belt and shoes and extinguished 
my helmet light. 

Wilks was still up there. Apparently 
he had not moved. I bounded off across 
the ledge to the foot of the ascending stairs. 
Did Wilks see me coming? I could not 
tell? As I approached the stairs the plat- 
form was cut off from my line of vision. 

I mounted with bounding leaps. In my 
flexible gloved hand I carried my only 
weapon, a small bullet projector with oxy- 
gen firing caps for use in this outside near- 
vacuum. The leaden bullet with its slight 
mass would nevertheless pierce a man at 
the distance of twenty feet. 

I held the weapon behind me. I would 
talk to Wilks first. 

I went slowly up the last hundred feet. 
Was Wilks still up there? The summit 
was bathed in Earthlight. The little metal 
observatory platform came into view above 
my head. 

Wilks was not there. Then I saw him 
standing on the rocks nearby, motionless. 
But in a moment he saw me coming. 

1 waved my left arm with a gesture of 
greeting. It seemed to me that he started, 
made as though to leap away, and then 
changed his mind. 

I sailed from the head of the staircase 
with a twenty-foot leap and landed light- 
ly beside him. 1 gripped his arm foe 
audiphone contact. 

"Wilks!” 

Through the visors his face was visible. 
I saw him, and he saw me. And I heard 
his voice. 
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"You, Hal j an! How nice!” 

It was not Wilks, but the brigand Conis- 
ton I 

CHAPTER XXIV 
IMPRISONED! 

HE DUTY MAN at the exit locks 
of the main building stood at his 
window and watched me curiousiy. 
He saw me go up the spider stairs. He 
could see the figure he thought was Wilks, 
standing at the top. He saw me join Wilks, 
saw us locked together in combat. 

For an instant the duty man stood 
amazed. There were two fantastic misshapen 
figures swaying in tlie Earthlight five hun- 
dred feet above the camp, fighting des- 
perately at the very brink. They were 
small, dwarfed by distance, alternately dim 
and bright as they swayed in and out of 
the shadows. Soon the duty man could 
not tell one from the other. Haljan and 
Wilks — fighting to the death ! 

The duty man recovered himself and 
sprang into action. An interior siren call 
was on the instrument panel near him. He 
rang it loudly. 

The men came rushing to him, Grant- 
line among them. 

"What’s this? Good God, Franck!" 

They saw the silent, deadly combat up 
there on the cliff. The two figures had 
fallen together from the observatory plat- 
form, dropped twenty feet to a lower land- 
ing on the stairs. They lay as though 
stunned for a moment, then fought on. 

Grantline stood stricken with amaze- 
ment. "That’s Wilks!" 

"And Haljan,” the duty man gasped. 
"Went out — something wrong with Wilks 
— acting strangely — ” 

The interior of the camp was in a tur- 
moil. The men awakened from sleep, ran 
out into the corridors, shouted questions, 

"An attack?" 

"Is it an attack?” 

"The brigands?” 

But it was Wilks and Haljan in a fight 
out there on the cliff. The men crowded 
at the bull's-eye windows. 

And over all the confusion the alarm 
siren, with no one thinking to shut it 
off, was screaming. 

Grantline, stricken for that moment of 
inactivity, stood gazing. One of the fig- 
ures broke away from the other, bounded 


up to the summit from the stair platform 
to which they had fallen. The other fol- 
lowed. They locked together, swaying at 
the brink. For an instant it seemed to 
Grantline that they would go over; then 
they surged back, momentarily out of 
sight. 

Grantline found his wits. "Stop them! 
I’ll go out to stop them ! What fools!” 

He was hastily donning one of the Erentz 
suits which stood at the lock entrance. "Cut 
off that siren, Franck!” 

Within a minute Grantline was ready. 
The duty man called from the window: 

"Still at it! By the infernal, such fools! 
They’ll kill themselves!” 

The figures had swayed back into view, 
then out of sight again. 

"Franck, let me out.” 

Grantline was ready. He stood, helmet 
in hand. 

"I’ll go with you, Commander.” 

But the volunteer was not equipped. 
Grantline would not wait. 

"I’m going at once. Hurry, Franck.” 

The duty man turned to his panel. The 
volunteer shoved a weapon at Grantline. 
"Here, take this.” 

Grantline jammed on his helmet. 

He moved the few steps into the small 
air chamber which was the first of the three 
pressure locks. Its interior door panel 
swung open for him. But the door did not 
close after him! 

Cursing the duty man’s slowness, he 
waited a few seconds. Then he turned to 
the corridor. The duty man came run- 
ning. 

Grantline took off his hehnet. "What in 
hell—” 

"Broken! Dead!” 

"What!” 

"Smashed from outside,” gasped the duty 
man. "Look there — ^my tubes — ” 

The control tubes of the ports had flashed 
into a short circuit and burned out. The 
admission ports would not open! 

"And the pressure controls smashed! 
Broken from outside — !” 

There was no way now of getting 
through the pressure locks. The doors, the 
entire pressure lock system, was dead. Had 
it been tampered with from outside? 

As though to answer Grantline’s amazed 
question there came a chorus of shouts 
from the men at the corridor windows. 

"Commander! By God — look!” 

A figure was outside, close to the build- 
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ing! Clothed in suit and helmet, it stood, 
bloated and gigantic. It had evidently been 
lurking at the port entrance, had ripped 
out the wires there. 

It moved past the windows, saw the star- 
ing faces of the men, and made off with 
giant bounds. Grantline reached the win- 
dow in time to see it vanish around the 
building corner. 

It was a giant figure, larger than a nor- 
mal Earth man. A Martian.^ 

P ON the summit of the crater the 
two small figures were still fighting. 
All this turmoil had taken no more than 
a minute or two. 

A lurking Martian outside? The brig- 
and, Miko ? More than ever. Grantline was 
determined to get out. He shouted to his 
men to don some of the other suits, and 
called for some of the hand bullet projec- 
tors. 

But he could not get out through these 
main admission ports. He could have 
forced the panels open perhaps; but with 
the pressure changing mechanisms broken, 
it would merely let the air out of the 
corridor. A rush of air, probably uncontrol- 
lable. How serious the damage was no 
one could tell as yet. It would perhaps 
take hours to repair it. 

Grantline was shouting, "Get those weap- 
ons! That’s a Martian outside! The 
brigand leader, probably! Get into your 
suits, anyone who wants to go with me! 
We'll go by the manual emergency exit!" 

But the prowling Martian had found it! 
Within a minute Grantline was there. It 
was a smaller, two-lock gateway of manual 
control, so that the person going out could 
operate it himself. It was in a corridor 
at the other end of the main building. But 
Grantline was too late! The lever would 
not open the panels! 

Had someone gone out this way and 
broken the mechanisms after him? A trai- 
tor in the camp? Or had someone come 
in from outside? Or had the skulking 
Martian outside broken this lock as he had 
broken the other? 

The questions surged on Grantline. His 
men crowded around him. The news 
spread. The camp was a prison. No one 
could get out. 

And outside, the skulking Martian had 
disappeared. But Wilks and Haljan were 
.still fighting. Grantline could see the two 
figures up on the observatory platform. 


They bounded apart, then together again. 
Crazily swaying — bouncing — striking the 
rail. 

They went together in a great leap off 
the platform onto the rocks, and rolled 
in a bright patch of Earthlight. First one 
on top, then the other, they rolled, un- 
heeding, to the brink. Here, beyond the 
midway ledge which held the camp, it was 
a sheer drop of a thousand feet, on down 
to the crater-floor. 

The figures were rolling; then one shook 
himself loose, rose up, seized the other 
and, with a desperate lunge, shoved him— 

The victorious figure drew back to safety. 
The other fell, hurtling down into the 
shadows past the camp level — down out of 
sight in the darkness of the crater-floor. 

Snap, who was in the group near Grant- 
line at the windows, gasped. 

"God! Was that Gregg Haljan who 
fell?” 

No one could say. No one answered. 
Outside, on the camp ledge, another hel- 
meted figure now became visible. It was 
not far from the main building when Grant- 
line first noticed it. It was running fast, 
bounding toward the spider staircase. It 
began mounting. 

And now still another figure became 
visible — the giant Martian again. He ap- 
peared from around the corner of the main 
Grantline building. He evidently saw the 
winner of the combat on the cliff, who now 
was standing in the Earthlight, gazing 
down. And he saw, too, no doubt, the 
second figure mounting the stairs. He 
stood quite near the window through which 
Grantline and his men were- gazing, with 
his back to the building, looking up to 
the summit. Then he ran with tremen- 
dous leaps toward the ascending staircase. 

Was it Haljan standing up there on the 
summit? Who was it climbing the stair- 
case? And was the third figure Miko? 

Grantline’s mind framed the questions. 
But his attention was torn from them, and 
torn even from the swift silent drama out- 
side. The corridor was ringing with shouts. 

"We’re imprisoned! Can’t get out! Was 
Haljan killed? The brigands are outside!” 

And then an interior audiphone blared a 
call for Grantline. Someone in the in- 
strument room of the adjoining building 
was talking: 

"Commander, I tried the telescope to see 
who got killed — ” 
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But he did not say who got killed, for 
he had greater news. 

"Commander! The brigand ship!” 

Miko’s reinforcements from Mars had 
come. 

CHAPTER XXV 

ON THE CRATER TOP 

OT WILKS, but Coniston! His 
drawling, British voice : 

"You, Gregg Haljan! How 

nice!” 

His voice broke off as he jerked his arm 
from me. My hand with the bullet pro- 
jector came up, but with a sweeping blow 
he struck my wrist. The weapon dropped 
to the rocks. 

I fought instinctively, those first mo- 
ments ; my mind was whirling with the 
shock of surprise. This was not Wilks, 
but the brigand Coniston. 

His blow wrenched him around. Awk- 
ward, fighting in the air puffed suits, with 
only a body weight of some thirty pounds! 
Coniston stumbled over the rocks. I had 
still scarce recovered my wits, but I avoided 
his outflung arms, and, stooping, tried to 
recover my revolver. It lay nearby. But 
Coniston followed my scrambling steps and 
fell upon me. My foot struck the weap- 
on; it slid away and fell down a crag into 
a six-foot pit. 

We locked together, and when I rose 
erect he had me around the middle. His 
voice jangled with broken syllables in my 
receiver. 

"Do for you now, Haljan — ” 

It was an eery combat. We swayed, 
shoving, kicking, wrestling. His hold 
around my middle shut off the Erentz 
circulation; the warning buzz rang in my 
ears to mingle with the rasp of his curses. 
I flung him off, and my tiny Erentz motors 
recovered. He staggered away, but in a 
great leap came at me again. 

I was taller, heavier and far stronger 
than Coniston. But I found him crafty, 
and where I was awkward in handling my 
lightness, he seemed more skillfully agile, 

I became aware that we were on the 
twenty foot square grid of the observatory 
platform. It had a low metal railing. We 
surged against it. I caught a dizzying 
glimpse of the abyss. Then it receded as 
we bounced the other way. And then we 
fell to the grid. His helmet bashed against 


mine, striking as though butting with tlie 
side of his head to puncture my visor-panel. 
His gloved fingers were clutching at my 
throat. 

As we regained our feet, I flung him 
off, and bounded, like a diver, head first 
into him. He went backward, but skill- 
fully kept his feet, gripped me again and 
shoved me. 

I was tottering at the head of the stair- 
case — falling. But I clutched at him. 

We fell some twenty or thirt)' feet to 
the next lower spider landing. The im- 
pact must have dazed us both. I recall my 
vague idea that we had fallen down the 
cliff — my air shut off. Then the air came 
again. The roaring in my ears was stilled; 
my head cleared, and I found that we were 
on the landing — fighting. 

He presently broke away from me, 
bounded to the summit, with me after him. 
In the close confines of the suit I was 
bathed in sweat, and gasping. I had no 
thought to increase the oxygen content of 
my air. But I sorely needed more oxy- 
gen for my laboring, pounding heart and 
my panting breath. I fumbled for the 
oxygen control lever. I could not find it; 
or it would not operate. 

I realized I was fighting sluggishly, al- 
most aimlessly. But so was Coniston! 

It seemed dreamlike. A phantasmagoria 
of blows and staggering steps. A night- 
mare with only the horrible vision of this 
goggled helmet always before my eyes. 

It seemed that we were rolling on the 
ground, back on the summit. The un- 
shadowed Earthlight was clear and bright. 
The abyss was beside me. Coniston, roll- 
ing, was now on top, now under me, try- 
ing to shove me over the brink. It was 
all like a dream — as though I were asleep, 
dreaming that I did not have enough air. 

I strove to keep my senses. He was 
struggling to roll me over the brink. Ah, 
that would not do! But I was so tired. 
One cannot fight without oxygen! 

SUDDENLY knew that I had shaken 
him off and gained my feet. He rose, 
swaying. He was as tired, confused, as 
nearly asphyxiated as 1. 

The brink of the abyss was behind us. 
I lunged, desperately shoving, avoiding his 
clutch. 

He went over, and fell soundlessly, his 
body whirling end over end down into the 
shadows, far down. 
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I drew back. My senses faded as I 
sank panting to the rocks. But with in- 
activity, my thumping heart quieted. My 
respirations slowed. The Erentt circula- 
tion gained on my poisoned air. It puri- 
fied. 

That blessed oxygen! My head cleared 
again. Strength came to me. I felt better. 

Coniston had fallen to his death. I was 
victor. I went to the brink, cautiously, 
for I was still dizzy. I could see, far down 
there on the crater floor, a little patch of 
Earthlight in which a mashed human fig- 
ure was lying. 

I staggered back again. A moment or 
two must have passed while I stood there 
on the summit, with my senses clearing and 
my strength renewed as the blood stream 
cleared in my veins. 

I was victor. Coniston was dead. I 
saw now, down on the lower staircase below 
the camp ledge, another goggled figure 
lying huddled. That was Wilks, no doubt. 
Coniston had doubtless caught him there, 
surprised him, killed him. 

My attention, as I stood gazing, went 
down to the camp buildings. Another fig- 
ure was outside ! It bounded along the 
ledge, reached the foot of the ascending 
staircase at the top of which I was stand- 
ing. With agile leaps, it came mounting 
at me! 

Another brigand! Miko.^ No, it was 
not large enough to be Miko, not nearly 
large enough. I was still confused. I 
thought of Hahn. But that was absurd. 
Hahn was in the wreck of the Planetar a. 
One of the stewards then. . . . 

The figure came up the staircase reck- 
lessly, to assail me. I took a step back- 
ward, bracing myself to receive this new 
antagonist. 

And then I saw Miko! Unquestionably 
he; for there was no mistaking his giant 
figure. He was down on the camp ledge, 
running toward the foot of the staircase, 
coming up to help this other man in ad- 
vance of him. 

I thought of my revolver. I turned to 
try and find it. I was aware that the 
first of my assailants was at the stairhead. 
I could not locate at once where the 
revolver had fallen. I would be caught, 
leaped upon from behind. Should I run.? 

I swung back to see what the oncoming 
brigand was doing. He had reached the 
summit. His arms went up, legs bent un- 
der him. With a sailing leap he launched 


for me. I could have bounded away, but 
with a last look to locate the revoh'er, 1 
braced myself for the shock. 

The figure hit me. It was small and 
light in my clutching arms. I recall 1 
saw that Miko was halfway up the stair- 
case. I gripped my assailant. The audi- 
phonc contact brought a voice. 

"Gregg! Is it you?” 

It was Anita clutching at me! 

CHAPTER XXVI 
AT BAY 

REGG, you're safe!” 

H nv She had heard the camp cor- 
ridors resounding with the 
shouts that Wilks and Haljan were fight- 
ing. She had come upon a suit and hel- 
met by the manual emergency lock, had run 
out through the lock, confused, with her 
only idea to stop Wilks and me from fight- 
ing. Then she had seen one of us killed. 
Impulsive, barely knowing what she was 
doing, she mounted the stairs, frantic to 
find if I were alive. 

"Anita!” 

Miko was coming! She had not seen 
him; for she had no thought of brigands 
— only the belief that either Wilks or I 
had been killed. 

But now, as for an instant we stood 
together on the rocks near the obsers^a- 
tion platform, I could see the towering 
figure of Miko nearing the top of the stairs. 

"Anita, that’s Miko! We must run.” 

Then I saw my bullet projector. It lay 
in a bowl-like depression quite near us. I 
jumped for it. And as I tore loose from 
Anita, she leaped down after me. It was 
a broken bowl in the rocks, some six feet 
deep. It was open on the side facing 
the staircase — a narrow, ravine-like gully, 
full of gray, broken, tumbled rock masses. 
The little gully was littered with crags 
and boulders. But I could see out through it. 

Miko had come to the head of the stair- 
case. He stopped there, his great figure 
etched sharply by the Earthlight. I think 
he must have known that Coniston was the 
one who had fallen over the cliff, as my 
helmet and Coniston’s were different enough 
for him to recognize which was which. He 
did not know who I was, but he did know 
me for an enemy. 

He stood now at the summit, peering to 
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see where we had gone. He was no more 
than fifty feet from us. 

"Anita, lie down.’’ 

I pulled her down on the rocks. I took 
aim with the bullet projector. But I had 
forgotten our helmet lights. Miko must 
have seen them just as I pulled the trigger. 
The flying bullet missed him as he jumped 
sidewise. He dropped, but I could see him 
moving in the shadows to where a jutting 
rock gave him shelter. I fired again. 

"Gregg." 

I had stood up to take aim. I saw the 
bullet chip a bit of rock. Anita pulled me 
sharply down beside her. 

"Gregg, he’s armed!” 

It was his turn to fire. It came — the 
familiar vague flash of the paralyzing ray. 
It spat its tint of color on the rocks near 
us, but did not reach us. 

Miko rose a moment later and bounded 
to another rock. I scrambled up, and shot 
at him, but missed. Then he crouched 
and returned my fire from his new angle; 
but Anita and I had shifted. 

Time passed — only a few moments. I 
could not see Miko momentarily. Perhaps 
he was crouching; perhaps he had moved 
away again. He was, or bad been, on 
slightly higher ground than the bottom of 
our bowl. It was dim down here where 
we were lying, but I feared that every mo- 
ment Miko might appear and strike at us. 
His ray at any short range would penetrate 
our visor panes, even though our suits might 
temporarily resist it. 

"Anita — it’s too dangerous here.” 

Had I been alone, I might perhaps have 
leaped up to lure Miko. But with Anita 
I aid not dare chance it. 

"We’ve got to get back to camp,” I told 
her. The audiphone brought her com- 
ment: 

"Perhaps he has gone.” 

B ut he had not. We saw him again, 
out in a distant patch of Earthlight. 
He was further from us than before, but 
on still higher ground. We had extin- 
guished our small helmet lights. But he 
knew we were here, and possibly he could 
see us. His projector flashed again. But 
we had again shifted, and were untouched. 
He was a hundred feet or more away now. 
His weapon was of longer range than mine. 
I did not answer his fire, for I could not 
hope to hit him at such a distance, and 


the flash of my weapon would help him 
with his aim. 

I murmured to Anita, "We must get 
away.” 

Yet how did I dare take Anita from these 
concealing shadows ? Miko could reach 
us so easily as we bounded away, in plain 
view in the Earthlight of the open sum- 
mit! We were caught, at bay in this little 
bowl. 

The camp from here was not visible. But 
out through the broken gully, beyond the 
staircase top, a white beam of light sud- 
denly came up from below. 

"Haljan.” 

It spelled the signal. 

"Haljan.” 

It was coming from the Grantline in- 
strument room, I knew. 

I could answer it with my helmet light, 
but I did not dare. I hesitated. 

"Try it,” urged Anita. 

We crouched where we thought we 
might be safe from Miko’s fire. My little 
light beam shot up from the bowl. It 
was undoubtedly visible to the camp. 

"Yes? 1 am Haljan.” 

And I added: 

"Help! Send us help.” 

I did not mention Anita. Miko could 
doubtless read these signals. And in the 
camp they must- have missed Anita by 
now. They answered: 

"Cannot — ” 

I lost the rest of it. There came a flash 
from Miko’s weapon. But it gave us con- 
fidence. He could not reach us at the 
moment. 

The Grantline beam repeated: 

"Cannon come out. Forts broken. You 
cannot get in. Stay where you are — an 
hour or two. We may he able to repair 
ports.” 

The ports were broken! Stay here an 
hour or two! But I could not hold this 
position against Miko that long! Sooner 
or later he would find a place from where 
he could sweep this bowl beyond possibil- 
ity of out hiding. I saw him running n , 
well beyond my range, to ferret out an- 
other point of advantage. 

I extinguished my light. What use was 
it to tell Grantline anything further? Be- 
sides, my light was dangerous. 

But the Grantline beam spelled another 
message: 

"The brigand ship is coming! It will be 
here before we can get out to you! No 
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lights! We will try and hide our location.” 

And the signal beam brought a last ap- 
peal to me: 

"Miko and his men will divulge tvhere 
we are. Unless you can stop them — ” 

The beam vanished. The lights of the 
Grantline camp made a faint glow that 
showed above the crater edge. The glow 
died, as the camp now was plunged into 
darkness. 

CHAPTER XXVII 
ANITA’S PLAN 

W E CROUCHED in the shadows, 
the Earthlight filtering down to 
us. The skulking figure of Aliko 
had vanished; but he was out there some- 
where on the crags I was sure, lurking, 
maneuvering to where he could strike us 
with his ray. Anita’s metal-gloved hand 
was on my arm; in my ear diaphragm her 
voice sounded eager: 

"What was the signal, Gregg?” 

I told her. 

"Oh, Gregg, the Martian ship coming!” 
Her mind clung to that as the most im- 
portant thing. But not so myself. To me 
there was only the realization that Anita 
was caught out here, almost at the mercy 
of Miko’s ray. Grantline’s men could not 
get out to help us, nor could I get Anita 
into the camp. 

She added, "Where do you suppose the 
ship is? In telescopic view?” 

"Yes— twenty or thirty thousand miles 
up, probably." 

The stars and the Earth were visible over 
us. Somewhere up there, disclosed by 
Grantline’s instrument but not yet discern- 
ible to the naked eye, Miko’s reinforce- 
ments were hovering. 

I stood up cautiously to try and locate 
Miko. Immediately I saw him. He jumped 
as though fearing my coming bullet, and 
I dropped back, barely avoiding his flash, 
which swept across the top of our bowl. 

"Gregg — Gregg, don’t take such a 
chance!” 

We lay for a moment in silence. It was 
horribly nerve straining. Miko could be 
creeping up on us. Would he dare chance 
my sudden fire? Creeping — or would he 
make a swift, unexpected tush? 

The feeling that he was upon us abruptly 
swept me. I jumped to my feet, against 


Anita’s effort to hold me. But again Miko 
had vanished. Where was he now? 

I sank back. "That ship will be here 
in a few hours.” 

I told her what Grantline’s signal had 
suggested: the ship was hovering overhead. 
It must be fairly close; for Grantline’s tele- 
scope had revealed its identity as an out- 
law flyer, unmarked by any of the standard 
code identification lights. It was doubt- 
less too far away as yet to have located 
the whereabouts of Grantline’s camp. The 
Martian brigands knew that we were in the 
vicinity of Archimedes, but no more than 
that. Searching this glowing Moon sur- 
face, our little lights, the tiny local sema- 
phore beams we had momentarily been us- 
ing, could easily pass unnoticed. 

But as the brigand ship approached now 
—dropping close to Archimedes as it proba- 
bly would — our danger was that Miko and 
his men would then signal it, join it, and 
reveal the camp’s location, and the brigand 
attack w'ould be upon us. 

I told this now to Anita. "The signal 
said, 'Unless you can stop them.’ ” 

It was an appeal to me. But how could 
I respond to it? What could I do, alone 
out here with Anita, to cope with this 
enemy ? 

Anita made no comment. 

I added, “That ship will land near 
Archimedes I imagine, within an hour or 
two. If Grantline can repair his jxirts, and 
I can get you inside — ” 

Again she made no comment. Then 
suddenly she gripped me. "Gregg, look 
there!” 

Out through the gully break in our bowl 
the figure of Miko showed! He was run- 
ning. But not at us. Circling the sum- 
mit, leaping to keep himself behind the 
upstanding crags. He passed the head of 
the staircase; he did not descend it, but 
headed off along tlie summit of the curv- 
ing crater rim. 

I stood up to watch him. He was mak- 
ing off. Abandoning us! 

"He’s going!” 

I let her stand up beside me; cautiously, 
at first, for it occurred to me that this might 
be a ruse to cover some other of Miko’s men 
who might be lurking up here. 

But the summit seemed clear. The figure 
of Miko was a thousand feet away now. 
We could see the tiny blob of it bobbing 
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over the rocks. Then it plunged down — 
not into the crater valley, but out toward 
the open Moon surface. 

M IKO had abandoned his attack on us. 

The reason seemed plain. He had 
come here from his encampment with 
Coniston, had sent Coniston ahead to lure 
and kill Wilks. When this was done, 
Coniston had flashed his brief signal to 
Miko, who was hiding nearby. 

It was not like the brigand leader to 
remain in the background. Miko was no 
coward. But Coniston could impersonate 
Wilks, whereas Miko’s giant stature at once 
would reveal his identity. Miko had been 
engaged in smashing the ports. He had 
looked up and seen me kill Coniston. He 
had come up to assail me. And then he 
h.id read Grantline’s signal to me. It was 
his first knowledge that his ship was at 
hand. With the camp exits inoperative. 
Grantline and his men were imprisoned. 
Miko made an effort to kill me. He did 
not know my companion was Anita. The 
effort was taking too long; with the Grant- 
line camp imprisoned and his ship at hand, 
it was Miko’s best move to return to his 
own camp, rejoin his men, and await their 
opportunity to signal the ship. 

At least, .so I reasoned it. Anita and 
I stood alone. What could we do? 

We went to the brink of the cliff. The 
unlighted Grantline buildings showed 
vaguely in the Earthlight. 

I said, "We’ll go down. I’ll leave you 
there. You can wait at the port. They’ll 
repair it soon, perhaps, and let you in.” 
"And what will you do?” she demanded. 
I was hurrying her down the stairs. But 
suddenly she stopped. "What are you go- 
ing to do, Gregg!*” 

I had not intended to tell her. "Hurry, 
Anita!” 

"Why?” She stood stock still. Through 
the visors I could see her white face gaz- 
ing at me rebelliously. 

"Why should I hurry, Gregg?” 

"Because I want to leave you at the port. 
I’m going after Miko — try and locate where 
he and his men are camping.” 

1 had, indeed, no specific plan as yet. 
But it seemed useless for me to sit at 
the port waiting to be let in. 

"But he’s gone, Gregg.” 


She was right on that. Miko was already 
a mile or mote away, down on the outer 
surface, making off. He would soon be 
out of sight. It would be impossible to 
follow him. 

"Gregg, let me go with you." 

She jerked away from me and bounded 
back up the staircase. I caught her on 
the summit. 

"Anita!” 

"I’m going with you.” 

"You’re going to stay here.” 

"I’m not!” 

This exasperating controversy! 

"Anita, please.’ 

‘Til be safer with you than waiting here, 
Gregg.” 

It almost decided me. Perhaps she 
would. It was only my intention to fol- 
low Miko at a distance. And with much 
more of this delay here, he would be lost 
to me. 

And she added, "Besides, I won’t stay, 
and you can’t make me.” 

We ran along the crater top. At its 
distant edge the lower plain spread before 
us. Far down, and far away on the dis- 
tant broken surface, the leaping figure of 
Miko showed. 

We plunged down the broken outer 
slope, reached the level. Soon, as we ran, 
the little Grantline -crater faded behind us. 

Anita ran more skillfully than I. Ten 
minutes or so passed. We had seen Miko, 
and the direction he was taking, but down 
here on the plain we could no longer see 
him. It struck me that this was purpose- 
less — and dangerous. Suppose Miko were 
to see us following? Suppose he stopped 
and lay in ambush to fire at us as we came 
leaping heedlessly by? 

"Anita, wait,” I said, checking her. 

I drew her down amid a group of tum- 
bled boulders. And then abruptly she 
clung to me. 

"Gregg, I know what we can do! Gregg, 
don’t tell me you won’t let me try it!” 

I LISTENED to her plan. Incredible! 

Incredibly dangerous! Yet, as I -pon- 
dered it, the very daring of the thing seemed 
the measure of its possible success. The 
brigands would never imagine we could be 
so rash! 

"But Anita — ” 

"Gregg, you’re stupid!” It was her turn 
to be exasperated. In truth, I was, indeed, 
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in no mood for daring, for my mind was 
obsessed with Anita’s safety. I had been 
planning that we might see the glow of 
Miko’s encampment, and then return to 
Grantline and hope that he would have 
the ports repaired. 

"But, Gregg — the safety of the treasure 
— of all the Grantline men. ..." 

"To the infernal with that! It’s you — 
your safety." 

"My safety, then! If you put me in 
the camp and the brigands attack il and 
I am killed — what then? But this plan 
of mine, if we can do it, Gregg. . . .safety, 
in the end, for all of us.” 

And it seemed possible. We crouched, 
discassing it. So daring a thing! 

The brigand ship would come down near 
Archimedes. That was fifty miles from 
Grantline. The brigands from Mars would 
not have seen the dark Grantline buildings 
hidden in the little crater pit. They would 
wait for Miko and his men to make their 
whereabouts known. 

Miko’s encampment was ahead of us now, 
undoubtedly. We had been following him 
toward the Mare Imbrium; we were at its 
borders now. Archimedes from here was 
also fifty miles. 

And Anita proposed that we go to Archi- 
medes, climb its slope and await the com- 
ing of the brigand ship. Miko would be off 
in the Mare Imbrium. Or at least, we 
hoped so. He would signal his ship. But 
Anita and I, closer to it, would also signal 
it — and, posing as brigands, could join it! 

"Remember, Gregg, I am Anita Prince, 
George's sister." Her voice trembled as she 
mentioned her dead brother. "They know 
that George was in Miko’s pay, and I am 
his sister ... It will help convince them.” 

This daring scheme! If we could join the 
ship, we might be able to persuade its lead- 
er that Miko’s distant signals were mere- 
ly a ruse of Grantline to lure the brigands 
in that direction. A long range projector 
from the ship would kill Miko and his men 
as they came forward to join it! And then 
we could falsely direct the brigands, lead 
them away from Grantline and the treasure. 

"Gregg, we must try it.” 

Heaven help me, I yielded to her per- 
suasion ! 

"We turned at right angles and ran to- 
ward where the distant frowning walls of 
Archimedes loomed against the starlit sky. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE ASCENT OP ARCHIMEDES 

T he broken shaggy ramparts 

of the giant crater rose above us. We 
toiled upward, out of the foothills, 
clinging now to the crags and pitted ter- 
races of the main ascent. An hour had 
passed since we turned from the borders of 
the Mare Imbrium. Or was it two hours? I 
could not tell. I only know that we ran 
with desperate frantic haste. 

Anita would not admit that she was tired. 
She was more skillful than I in this leaping 
over the broken rock masses. Yet I felt that 
her slight strength must give out. It 
seemed miles up the undulating slopes of 
the foothills with the black and white ram- 
parts of the massive crater close before us. 

And then the main ascent. There were 
places where, like smooth, black frozen ice, 
the walls rose sheer. 'We avoided them, 
toiling aside, plunging into gullies, crossing 
pits where sometimes we perforce went 
downwards, and then up again; or some- 
times we stood, hot and breathless, upon 
ledges, recovering our strength, selecting 
the best route upward. 

This tumbled mass of rock! Honey- 
combed everywhere with caves and passages 
leading into darkness impenetrable. There 
were pits into which we might so easily 
have fallen; ravines to span, sometimes with 
a leap, sometimes by a long and arduous de- 
tour. 

Endless climb! We came to a ledge, with 
the plains of the Mare Imbrium stretching 
out beneath us. We might have been upon 
this main ascent for an hour; the plains 
were far down, the broken surface down 
there smoothed now by the perspective of 
our height. And yet still above us the 
brooding circular wall went up into the 
sky. Ten thousand feet still above us. 

"You’re tired, Anita. We’d better stay 
here.” 

"No! If we could only get to the top — 
the ship may land on the other side — they 
would see us if we were at the top.” 

There was as yet no sign of the brigand 
ship. With every stop for rest we searched 
the starry vault. The Earth hung over us, 
flattened beyond the full. The stars blazed 
to mingle with the Earthlight and illumine 
these massive crags of the Archimedes walls. 
But no speck appeared to tell us that the 
ship was up there. 

We were on the curving side of the Ar- 
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chimedes wall which fronted the Mare Im- 
brium to the North. The plains lay like a 
great frozen sea, congealed ripples shining 
in the light of the Earth, with dark patches 
to mark the hollows. Somewhere down 
there — six or eight thousand feet below us 
now, or even more than that, for all I 
could tell — Miko’s encampment lay con- 
cealed. We searched for lights of if, but 
could see none. 

Or had Miko rejoined his party, left his 
camp and come here like ourselves to climb 
Archimedes? Or was our assumption whol- 
ly wrong — perhaps the brigand ship would 
not land near here at all? 

Sweeping around from the Mare Imbri- 
um, the plains were less smooth— the shat- 
tered, crag littered, crater scarred region be- 
yond which the distant Apennines raised 
their terraced w'alls. The little crater which 
concealed the Grantline camp was off that 
way. There was nothing to mark it from 
here. 

"Gregg, do you see anything up there? 
There seems to be a blur.” 

Her sight, sharper than mine, had picked 
it out. The descending brigand ship! A 
faintest tiny blur against the stars, a few of 
them occulted as though strangely an invisi- 
ble shadow were upon them. A growing 
shadow, materializing into a blur — a blob, a 
shape faintly defined. Then sharper until 
we were sure of what we saw. It was the 
brigand ship. It came dropping slowly, si- 
lently down. 

We crouched on the little ledge. A cave 
mouth was behind us. A gully was beside 
us, a break in the ledge; and at our feet 
the wall dropped sheer. 

We had extinguished our little lights. 
We crouched, silently gazing up into the 
stars. 

The ship, when first we distinguished it, 
was central over Archimedes. We thought 
for a while that it might descend into the 
crater. But it did not; it came sailing for- 
ward. 

I whispered into the audiphone — whis- 
pering by instinct, as though out here in 
all this airless desolation someone might 
overhear us! 

"It’s coming over the crater.” 

Her hand pressed my arm in answer. 

1 recalled that when, from the Planetara, 
Miko had forced Snap to signal this 
brigand band on Mars, Miko’s only infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts of the Grant- 


line camp was that it lay between Archime- 
des and the Apennines. That was Grant- 
line’s first message to u.s, and Miko had re- 
layed it to his men. The brigands from Mars 
now were following that information. 

A tense interval passed. We could see the 
ship plainly above us now, a gray-black 
shape among the stars up beyond the shag- 
gy, towering crater rim. The vessel came 
upon a level keel, hull down, slowly cir- 
cling, looking for Miko’s signal, no doubt, 
or for possible lights of Grantline. They 
were also picking a landing place. 

We saw it soon as a cylindrical, cigarlike 
shape, rather smaller than the Planetara, but 
similar of design. It bore lights now. The 
ports of its hull were tiny rows of illumina- 
tion, and the glow of light under its round- 
ing upper dome was faintly visible. 

A bandit ship, no doubt of that. Its 
identification keel plate was empty of of- 
ficial pass code lights. These brigands had 
not attempted to secure official sailing 
lights when leaving Ferrok-Shahn. It was 
an outlawed ship, unmistakably. And here 
upon the deserted Moon there was no need 
for secrecy. Its lights were openly dis- 
played, that Miko might see it and join it. 

It went slowly past us, only a few thou- 
sand feet higher than our level. We could 
see the whole outline of its pointed cylinder 
hull, with the rounded dome on top. And 
under the dome was its open deck with a 
little cabin superstructure in the center. 

I thought for a moment that by some un- 
fortunate chance it might land quite near us. 

"Anita, look.” 

But it went past. And then I saw that 
it was heading for a level, plateaulike sur- 
face a few miles further on. It dropped, 
cautiously floating down. 

There was still no sign of Miko. But I 
realized that haste was necessary. We must 
be the first to join the brigand ship. 

I lifted Anita to her feet. "I don’t think 
we should signal from here.” 

"No. Miko might see it.” 

We could not tell where he was. Down 
on the plains, perhaps? Or up here, some- 
where in these miles of towering rocks? 

"Are you ready, Anita?” 

"Yes, Gregg.” 

I stared through the visors at her white, 
solemn face. 

"Yes, I’m ready,” she repeated. 

Her hand-pres.sure seemed to me sudden- 
ly like a farewell. Were we plunging rash- 
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ly into what was destined to mean our 
death ? Was this a farewell ? 

An instinct swept me not to do this thing. 
Why, in an hour or two I could have Anita 
back to the comparative safety of the Grant- 
line buildings. The exit ports would doubt- 
less be repaired by now. I could get her 
inside. 

She had bounded away from me, leaped 
down some thirty feet into the broken gully, 
to cross it and then up on the other side. 
I stood for an instant watching her fantastic 
shape, with the great rounded, goggled, 
trunked helmet and the lump on her shoul- 
ders which held the little Erentz motors. 
Then I made after her. 

It did not take us long — two or three 
miles of circling along the giant wall. The 
ship lay only a few hundred feet above 
our level. 

We stood at last on a buttelike pinnacle. 
The lights of the ship were close over us. 
And there were moving lights up there, tiny 
moving spots on the adjacent rocks. The 
brigands had come out, prowling around to 
investigate their location. 

No signal yet from Miko.- But it might 
come at any moment. 

“I’ll flash now,” I whispered. 

“Yes.” 

The brigands had probably not yet seen 
us. I took the lamp from my helmet. My 
hand was trembling. Suppose my signal 
were answered by a shot.-’ A flash trom 
some giant projector mounted on the ship.’ 

A nita crouched behind a rock, as she 
had promised! I stood with my torch, 
and flung its switch. 

My puny light beam shot up. I waved 
it, touched the ship with its faint glowing 
circle of illumination. 

They saw me. There was a sudden move- 
ment among the lights up there. 

I semaphored: 

"r am from Miko. Do not fire.” 

I used the open Universal Code. In Mar- 
tian first, and then in English. 

There was no answer, but no attack. I 
tried again. 

"This is Haljan, once of the Planetara. 
George Prince's sister is with me. There 
has been disaster to Miko." 

A small light beam came down from the 
brink of the overhead cliff beside the ship. 
"Continue." 

I went steadily on: "Disaster — the Plane- 
tara is wrecked All killed but me and 


George Prince’s sister. We want to join 
you!’ 

I flashed off my light. The answer came: 
"Where is the Grantline camp?" 

"Near here. The Mare Imbrium!’ 

As though to answer my lie, from down 
on the Earthlit plains, ten miles or so from 
the crater base, a tiny signal light shot up. 
Anita saw it and gripped me. 

"There is Miko’s light!” 

It spelled in Martian, "Come down. Land 
Mare Imbrium!’ 

Miko had seen the signaling up here and 
was joining it! He repeated, "Land Mare 
Imbrium!’ 

I flashed a protest up to the ship: "Be- 
ware! This is Grantline! Trickery!" 

From the ship the summons came: "Come 
up." 

We had won this first encounter! Miko 
must have realized his disadvantage. His 
distant light went out. 

“Come, Anita,” 

There was no retreat now. But again I 
seemed to feel in the pressure of her hand 
that vague farewell. 

Her voice whispered, "We must do our 
best, act our best to be convincing.” 

In the white glow of a searchbeam we 
climbed the crags, reached the broad upper 
ledge. Helmeted figures rushed at us, 
searched us for weapons, seized our helmet 
lights. The evil face of a giant Martian 
peered at me through the visors. Two other 
monstrous, towering figures seized Anita. 

We were shoved toward the port locks 
at the base of the ship’s hull. Above 
the hull bulge I could see the grids of 
projectors mounted in the dome side, and 
the figures of men standing on the deck, 
peering down at us. 

We went through the admission locks 
into a hull corridor, up an incline passage, 
and reached the lighted deck. Our helmets 
were taken off. The Martian brigands 
crowded around us. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ON THE BRIGAND SHIP 

A NITA’S words echoed in my mem- 
ory: "We must act our best to 
be convincing.” It was not her 
ability that I doubted as much as my own. 
She had played the part of George Prince 
cleverly, unmasked only by an evil chance. 
I steeled myself to face the searching 
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glances of the brigands as they shoved 
around us. This was a desperate game into 
which we had plunged! For all our acting, 
how easy it would be for some small chance 
thing abruptly to undo us! I realized it, 
and now, as I gazed into the peering faces 
of these men from Mars, I cursed my wit- 
less rashness which had brought Anita into 
this! 

The brigands — some ten or fifteen of 
them here on the deck — stood in a ring 
around us. They were all big men, nearly 
of a seven-foot average, dressed in leather 
jerkins and short leather breeches, with 
bare knees and flaring leather boots. Pirat- 
ical swaggering fellows, knife-blades 
mingled with small hand projectors fast- 
ened to their belts. Gray, heavy faces, some 
with scraggling, unshaved beard. They 
plucked at us, jabbering in Martian. 

One of them seemed the leader. I said 
sharply, "Are you the commander here? 
I speak not Ikon* well. You speak the 
Earth English?” 

"Yes,” he said readily, "I am com- 
mander here.” He spoke English with the 
same freedom and accent of Miko. "Is 
this George Prince’s sister?” 

"Yes. Her name is Anita Prince. Tell 
your men to take their hands off her.” 

He waved his men away. They all seemed 
more interested in Anita than in me. He 
added : 

"I am Set Potan.” He addressed Anita. 
"George Prince’s sister? You are called 
Anita? I have heard of you. I knew your 
brother — indeed, you look very much like 
him.” 

He swept his plumed hat to the grid with 
a swaggering gesture of homage. A 
courtier-like fellow this, debonair as a 
Venus cavalier! 

He accepted us. I realized that Anita’s 
presence was immensely valuable in mak- 
ing us convincing. Yet there was about this 
Potan — as with Miko — a disturbing sug- 
gestion of irony. I could not make him 
out. I decided that we had fooled him. 
Then I remarked the steely glitter of his 
eyes as he turned to me. 

"You were an officer of the Planetara?” 

The insignia of my rank was visible on 
my white jacket collar which showed be- 
neath the Erentz suit, now that my helmet 
was off. 

’"Ilton, the ruling race and official language 
of the Martian Union. 


"Yes, I was supposed to be. But a year 
ago I embarked upon this adventure with 
Miko.” 

He was leading us to his cabin. "The 
Planetara wrecked? Miko dead?” 

"And Hahn and Coniston. George Prince, 
too — ^we are the only survivors.” 

'While we divested ourselves of the Erentz 
suits, at his command, I told him briefly 
of the Planetof o’s fall. All had been killed 
on board save Anita and me. We had es- 
caped, awaited his coming. The treasure 
was here ; we had located the Grantline 
camp, and ”ere ready to lead him to it. 

Did he believe me? He listened quiet- 
ly. He seemed not shocked at the death 
of his comrades. Nor yet pleased; merely 
imperturbable. 

I added with a sly, sidelong glance, 
"There were too many of us on the 
Planetara. The purser had joine.’ us, and 
many of the crew. And there was ' liko’s 
sister, the Setta Moa— too many. The 
treasure divides better among less.” 

An amused smile played on his thin, 
gray lips. But he nodded. The fear which 
had leaped in me was allayed by his next 
words. 

"True enough, Haljan. He was a dom- 
ineering fellow, Miko. A third of it all 
was for him alone. But now . . . . ” 

The third would go to this sub-leader, 
Potan! The implication was obvious. 

I said, "Before we go any further— I 
can trust you for my share?” 

"Of course.” 

I figured that my very boldness in bar- 
gaining so prematurely would convince him. 
I insisted, "Miss Prince will have her 
brother’s share ?” 

Clever Anita! She put in swiftly, "I give 
no information until you promise! We 
know the location of the Grantline camp, 
its weapons, its defense, the amount and 
location of the ore. I warn you, if you do 
not play us fair. ...” 

H e laughed heartily. He seemed to 
like us. He spread his huge legs as 
he lounged in his settle, and drank of the 
bowl which one of his men set before him. 

"Little tigress! Fear me not — I play fair!” 
He pushed two of the bowls across the 
table. "Drink, Haljan. All is well with 
us, and I am glad to hear it. Miss Prince, 
drink my health as your leader.” 

I waved it away from Anita. "We need 
all our wits; your strong Martian drinks 
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are dangerous. Look here. I’ll tell 70U just 
how the situation stands — ” 

I plunged into a glib account of our sup- 
posed wanderings to find the Grantline 
camp; its location off in the Mare Imbrium 
— hidden in a cavern there. Potan, with 
the drink, and under the gaze of Anita’s 
eyes, was in a high good humor. He laughed 
when I told him that we had dared to in- 
vade the Grantline camp, had smashed its 
exit ports, had even gotten up to have a 
look at where the ore was piled. 

"Well done, Haljan! You’re a fellow 
to my liking!” But his gaze was on Anita. 
"You dress like a man, or a charming boy.” 

She still wore the dark clothes of her 
brother. She said, "I am used to action — 
man’s garb pleases me. You shall treat me 
like a man, give me my share of the gold 
leaf.” 

He had already demanded of us the 
meaning of that signal from the Mare Im- 
brium. Miko’s signal! It had not come 
again, though any moment I feared it. I 
told him that Grantline had -doubtless re- 
paired his damaged ports and sallied out 
to assail me in reprisal. And, seeing the 
brigand ship landing on Archimedes, had 
tried to lure it. 

I wondered if my explanation were very 
convincing. It did not sound so. But he 
was flushed now with the drink. And Anita 
added : 

"Grantline knows the territory near his 
camp very well. He is equipped only for 
short range fighting.” 

I took it up. "It’s like this, Potan: if 
he could get you to land unsuspectingly 
near his cavern—” 

I pictured how Grantline might have fig- 
ured on a sudden surprise attack upon the 
ship. It was his only chance to catch it 
unprepared. 

We were all three in friendly, intimate 
mood now. Potan said, "We’ll land down 
there right enough! But I need a few 
hours for my assembling.” 

“He will not dare advance,” I said. "For 
one thing, he can’t leave the treasure.” 

"He knows we have unmasked his lute,” 
Anita put in .smilingly. "Haljan and I, 
joining you— that silenced him. His light 
went out very promptly, didn’t it.^” 

She flashed me a side gaze. Were we 
acting convincingly? But if Miko started 
up his signals again, they might so quickly 
betray us ! Anita’s thoughts were upon that, 
for she added: 


"Grantline will not dare show his light! 
If he does. Set Potan, we can blast him 
with a ray from here! Can't we?” 

"Yes,” Potan agreed. "If he comes 
within ten miles, I have one powerful 
enough. We are assembling it now.” 

"And we have thirty men?” Anita per- 
sisted. "When we sail down to attack him 
it should not be very difficult to kill all 
the Grantline party. Thirty of us — ^that’s 
enough to share in this treasure. I’m glad 
Miko is dead.” 

"By Heaven, Haljan, this girl of yours 
is small, but very bloodthirsty!” 

"That accursed Miko murdered her 
brother,” I explained. 

Acting! And never once did we dare 
relax! If only Miko’s signals would hold 
off and give us time! 

W E may have talked for half an hour. 

We were in a small, steel-lined 
cubby, located in the forward deck of the 
ship. The dome was over it. 1 could see 
from where I sat at the table that there was 
a forward 'observatory tower under the dome 
quite near here. The ship was laid out in 
rather similar fashion to the Planetara, 
though considerably smaller. 

Potan had dismissed his men from his 
cubby so as to be alone with us. Out on 
the deck I could see them dragging ap- 
paratus about — bringing the mechanisms of 
giant projectors up from below, beginning 
to assemble them. Occasionally some of 
the men would come to our cubby win- 
dows to peer in at us curiously. 

My mind was roaming as I talked. For 
all my manner of casualness, I knew that 
haste was necessary. Whatever Anita and 
I were to do must be quickly done. But 
to win this fellow’s utter confidence first 
was necessary, so that we might have the 
freedom of the ship, might move about 
unnoticed, unwatched. 

I was horribly tense inside. Through 
the dome windows across the deck from 
the cubby the rocks of the Lunar land- 
scape were visible. I could see the brink 
of this ledge upon which the ship lay, 
the descending crags down the precipitous 
wall of Archimedes to the Earthlit plains 
far below. Miko, Moa, and a few of the 
Planetofa’s crew were down there some- 
where. 

Anita and I had a fairly definite plan. 
We were now in Potan’s confidence. With 
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this interview at an end, I felt that our 
status among the brigands would be estab- 
lished. We would 1^ free to move about 
the ship, join in its activities. It ought 
to be possible to locate the signal room, get 
friendly with the operator there. 

Perhaps we would find a secret oppor- 
tunity to flash a signal to Earth. This ship, 
I was confident, would have the power for 
a long range signal, if not of too sustained 
a length. It was a desperate thing to at- 
tempt, but our whole procedure was des- 
perate ! Anita could lure the duty man 
from the signal room, I might send a single 
flash or two that would reach the Earth. 
Just a distress call, signed "Grantline.” If 
I could do that and not get caught! 

Anita was engaging Potan in talking of 
his plans. The brigand leader was boast- 
ing of his plans. The brigand leader was 
boasting of his well equipped ship, the dar- 
ing of his men, and questioning her about 
the size of the treasure. My thoughts were 
free to roam. 

While we were making friends with these 
brigands, the longest range electronic pro- 
jector was being assembled. Miko then 
could flash his signal and be damned to 
him! I would be on the deck with that 
projector. Its operator and I would turn 
It upon Miko — one flash of it and he and 
his little band would be wiped out. 

B ut there was our escape to be thought 
of. We could not remain very long 
with these brigands. We could tell them 
that the Grantline camp was on the Mare 
Imbrium. It would delay them for a time, 
but our lie would soon be discovered. We 
must escape from them, get away and back 
to Grantline. With Miko dead — a distress 
signal to Earth — and Potan in ignorance of 
Grantline’s location, the treasure would be 
safe until help arrived from Earth. 

"By the infernal, little Anita, you look 
like a dove, but you’re a tigress! A com- 
rade after my own heart — bloodthirsty as a 
fire-worshipper!” 

Her laugh rang out to mingle with his. 
"Oh no. Set Potan! I am treasure-thirsty.” 

"We’ll get the treasure, never fear, little 
Anita.” 

“With you to lead us. I’m sure we will,” 
A man entered the cubby. Potan looked 
frowningly around. "What is it, Argle.^” 
The fellow answered in Martian, leered 
at Anita and withdrew. 


Potan stood up. I noticed that he was 
unsteady with the drink. 

"They want me with the work at the 
projectors.” 

"Go ahead,” I said. 

He nodded. We were comrades now. 

"Amuse yourself Haljan. Or come out 
on deck if you wish. I will tell my men 
you are one of us.” 

"And tell them to keep their hands off 
Miss Prince.” 

He stared at me. "I had not thought 
of that — a woman among so many men.” 

His own gaze at Anita was as leeringly 
offensive as any of his men could have 
given. He said, "Have no fear, little 
tigress.” 

Anita laughed. “I am afraid of noth- 
ing.” 

But when he had lurched from the cabin 
she touched me. Smiled with her mannish 
swagger, for fear we were still observed, 
and murmured: 

"Oh, Gregg, I am afraid!” 

We stayed in the cubby a few moments, 
whispering — trying to plan. 

"You think the signal room is in the 
tower, Gregg? This tower outside our 
window here?” 

"Yes, I think so-.” 

"Shall we go out and see?” 

"Yes. Keep near me always.” 

"Oh, Gregg, I will!” 

We deposited our Erentz suits carefully 
in a corner of the cubby. We might need 
them so suddenly ! Then we swaggered out 
to join the brigands working on the deck. 

CHAPTER XXX 

DESPERATE PLANS 

T he deck glowed lurid in the queer 
blue-greenish glare of Martian elec- 
tro-fuse lights. It was in a bustle 
of ordered activity. Some twenty of the 
crew were scattered about, working in little 
groups. Apparatus was being brought up 
from below to be assembled. There was 
a pile of Erentz suits and helmets, of Mar- 
tian pattern, but still very smiliar to those 
with which Grantline’s expedition was 
equipped. There were giant projectors of 
several kinds, some familiar to me, others 
of a fashion I had never seen before. It 
seemed there were six or eight of them, 
still dismantled, with a litter of their at- 
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tendant batteries and coils and tube am- 
plifiers. They were to be mounted here 
on the deck, I surmised; I saw in the dome 
side one or two of them already rolled into 
position. 

Anita and I stood outside Potan’s cubby, 
gazing around us curiously. The men looked 
at us, but none of them spoke. 

"Let’s watch from here a moment,” I 
whispered. She nodded, standing with her 
hand on my arm. I felt that we were very 
small, here in the midst of these seven- 
foot Martian men. I was all in white, the 
costume used in the warm interior of the 
Grantline camp. Bareheaded, white silk 
Planetara uniform jacket, broad belt and 
tight-laced trousers. Anita was a slim black 
figure beside me, sombre as Hamlet, with 
her pale boyish face and wavy black hair. 

The gravity being maintained here on the 
ship we had found to be stronger than that 
of the Moon — rather more like Mars. 

"There are the heat rays, Gregg.” 


A pile of them was visible down the 
deck length. And I saw caskets of fragile 
glass globes, bombs of different styles; hand 
projectors of the paralyzing ray; search- 
beams of several varieties ; the Benson curve 
light, and a few side-arms of ancient Earth 
design — swords and dirks, and small bullet 
projectors. 

There seemed to be some mining equip- 
ment also. Far along the deck, beyond the 
central cabin in the open space of the 
stern, steel rails were stacked; half a dozen 
small wheeled ore carts; a tiny motor en- 
gine for hauling them — and what looked as 
though it might be the dismembered sec- 
tions of an ore shute. 

The whole deck was presently strewn 
with this mass of equipment. 

Potan moved about, directing the differ- 
ent groups of workers. The news had 
spread that we knew the location of the 
treasure. The brigands were jubilant. In 
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a few hours the ship’s armament would be 
ready, and it would advance. 

I saw many glances being cast out the 
dome side windows toward the distant, far 
down plains of the Mare Imbrium. The 
brigands believed that the Grantline camp 
lay in that direction. 

Anita whispered, "Which is their giant 
electronic projector, Gregg?” 

I could see it amidships of the deck. It 
was already in place. Potan was there now, 
superintending the men who were con- 
necting it. The most powerful weapon on 
the ship, it had, Potan said, an effective 
range of some ten miles. I wondered what 
it would do to a Grantline building! The 
Erentz double walls would withstand it for 
a time, I was sure. But it would blast an 
Erentz fabric suit, no doubt of that. Like 
a lightning bolt, it would kill — its flash- 
ing free stream of electrons shocking the 
heart, bringing instant death. 

I whispered, "We must smash that be- 
fore we leave! But first turn it on Miko, 
if he signals now." 

I was tensely watchful for that signal. 
The electronic projector obviously was not 
yet ready. But when it was connected, I 
must be near it, to persuade its duty man 
to fire it on Miko. With this done we 
would have more time to plan our other 
tasks. I did not think Potan would be 
ready for his attack before another time of 
sleep here in the ship’s routine. Things 
would be quieter then — I would watch my 
chance to send a signal to Earth, and then 
we would escape. 

With my thoughts roving, we had been 
standing quietly at the cubby door for per- 
haps fifteen minutes. My hand in my side 

? ouch clutched the little bullet projector. 

he brigands had taken it from me and 
given it to Potan. He had placed it on the 
settle with my Erentz suit; and w'hen we 
gained his confidence he had forgotten it 
and left it there. I had it now, and the 
feel of its cool sleek handle gave me a 
measure of comfort. Things would go 
wrong so easily — ^but if they did, I was 
determined to sell my life as dearly as 
possible. And a vague thought was in my 
mind; I must not use the last bullet. That 
would be for Anita. 

"That electronic projector is remote con- 
trolled. Look, Anita — that’s the signal room 
over us. The giant projector will be aimed 
and fired from up there." 


I T SEEMED so. A thirty foot skeleton 
tower stood on the deck near us, with 
a spiral ladder leading up to a small square 
steel cubby at the top. Through the cubby 
window I could see instrument panels. A 
single Martian was up there; he had called 
down to Potan concerning the electronic 
projector. 

The roof of this little tower room was 
close under the dome— a space of no more 
than four feet. A pressure lock exit in 
the dome was up there, with a few steps 
leading up to it from- the roof of the tower 
signal room. We could escape that way, 
perhaps. In the event of dire necessity it 
might be possible. But only as a desperate 
resort, for it would put us on the top of 
the glassite dome, with a sheer hundred feet 
or more down its sleek bulging exterior side, 
and down the outside bulge of the ship’s 
hull, to the rocks below. There might be 
a spider ladder outside leading downward, 
but I saw no evidence of it. If Anita and 
I were forced to escape that way, I won- 
dered how we could manage a hundred 
foot jump to the rocks and land safely. 
Even with the slight gravity of the Moon 
it would be a dangerous fall. 

"You are Gregg Haljan?" 

I stared as one of the brigands, coming 
up behind us, addressed me. 

"Yes.” 

"Commander Potan tells me you were 
chief navigator of the Planetara?" 

"Yes.” 

"You shall pilot us when we advance 
upon the Grantline camp. I am control- 
commander here — Brotow, my name." 

He smiled. A giant fellow, but spindly. 
He spoke good English. He seemed anx- 
ious to be friendly. 

"We are glad to have you and George 
Prince’s sister with us." He shot Anita an 
admiring glance. "I will show you out 
controls, Haljan.” 

"All right," I said. "Whatever I can 
do to help . . . . " 

"But not now. It will be some hours 
before we are ready.” 

I nodded, and he wandered away. Anita 
whispered : 

"Did he mean that signal room up here 
in the tower? Oh, Gregg, maybe it’s only 
..the ship’s control room!” 

"I don’t know. But the projector range 
finders are up there, and I think it’s the 
signal room.” 

"Suppose we go up and see? Gregg, 
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Miko’s signals might start any minute.” 

And the electronic projector now seemed 
about ready. It was time for me to act. 
But a reluctant instinct was upon me. Our 
Erentz suits were here close behind us in 
Potan’s cubby. I hated to leave them: if 
anything happened and we had to make a 
sudden dash, there would be no time to 
garb ourselves in the suits. To adjust 
the helmets was bad enough. 

I whispered swiftly, "We must get into 
our suits — find some pretext.” I drew her 
back through the cubby doorway where we 
would be more secluded. 

"Anita, listen: I’ve been a fool not to 
plan our escape more carefully! We’re in 
too great a danger here,” 

It seemed to me suddenly that we were 
in desperate plight. Was it premonition.^ 

“Anita, listen: if anything happens and 
we have to make a dash — ” 

"Up through that dome lock, Gregg? 
It’s a manual control; you can see the 
levers.” 

"Yes. It’s a manual. But up there — 
how would we get down ?” 

She was far calmer than I. "There may 
be an outside ladder, Gregg.” 

"1 don’t think so. I haven’t seen it.” 

"Then we can get out the way they 
brought us in. The hull port — it’s a manual, 
too.” 

"Yes, I think I can find our way down 
through the hull corridors. I mean, for 
a quick run. If we have to run, you stay 
close behind me. I’ve this build: projector, 
and evidently there aren’t many men in 
the lower corridors.” 

"There are guards outside on the rocks.” 

We had seen them through the dome 
windows. But there were not many — only 
two or three. A surprise rush at them 
would turn the trick. 

We donned our Erentz suits. 

"What will we do with the helmets?” 
Anita demanded. "Leave them here?” 

"No — take them with us. I’m not going 
to get separated from them; it’s too dan- 
gerous.” 

"We’ll look strange going up to that 
signal room equipped like this,” she com- 
mented. 

“I can’t help it. We’ll figure out some- 
thing to explain it." 

HE stood before me, a queer looking 
little figure in the now deflated, bag- 
ging suit with her slim neck and head 


protruding above the metal circle of its 
collar. 

"Carry your helmet, Anita. I’ll take 
mine.” 

We could adjust the helmets and start 
the Erentz motors all within a few seconds. 

"I’m ready, Gregg.” 

"Come on, then. Let me go first.” 

I had the bullet projector in an outer 
pouch of the suit where I could instantly 
reach it. This was more rational; we had 
a fighting chance now. The fear which had 
swept me so suddenly began to recede. I 
was calm. 

"We’ll climb the tower to the signal 
room," I whispered. "Do it boldly.” 

We stepped from the cubby. Potan was 
not in sight; he was on the further deck 
beyond the central cabin structure perhaps, 
or had gone below. 

On the deck, we were immediately ac- 
costed. This was different — our appear- 
ance in the Erentz suits! 

"Where are you going?” 

This fellow spoke in Martian. I an- 
swered in English. 

"Up there.” 

He stood before us, towering over me. 
I saw a group of nearby workers stop to 
regard us. In a moment we would be 
causing a commotion, and it was the last 
thing I desired. 

I said in Martian, "Commander Potan 
told me, what I wish I can do. From the 
dome we look around — see where is the 
Grantline camp — I am pilot of this ship to 
go there.” 

The man who had called himself Brotow 
passed near us. I appealed to him. 

"We put on our suits. I thought we 
might go up on the dome for a minute and 
look around. If I’m to pilot the ship. ...” 

He hesitated, his glance sweeping the 
deck as though to ask Potan. Someone 
said in Martian: 

"The commander is down in the stern 
storeroom.” 

It decided Brotow. He waved away the 
Martian who had stopped me, 

"Let them alone.” 

Anita and I gave him our most friendly 
smiles. 

"Thanks.” 

He bowed to Anita with a sweeping 
gesture. "I will show you over the control 
room presently.” 

His gaze went to the peak of the bow. 
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The little hooded cubby there was the 
control room. Satisfaction swept me. Then 
this, above us in the tower, must surely be 
the signal room. Would Brotow follow us 
up? I hoped not. I wanted to be alone 
with the duty man up there, giving me a 
chance to get at the projector controls if 
Miko’s signal should come. 

I drew Anita past Brotow, who had stood 
aside. "Thanks," I repeated. "We won’t 
be long.” 

We mounted the little ladder. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

IN THE TOWER 

URRY, Anita!” 

I feared lhat Potan might 
come up from the hull at any 
moment and stop us. The duty man over 
us gazed down, his huge head and shoul- 
ders blocking the small signal room win- 
dow. Brotow called up in Martian, telling 
him to let us come. He scowled, but when 
we reached the trap in the room floor grid, 
we found him standing aside to admit us. 

I flung a swift glance around. It was a 
metallic cubby, not much over fifteen feet 
square, with an eight foot arched ceiling. 
There were instrument panels. The range 
finger for the giant projector was here; its 
little telescope with the trajectory apparatus 
and the firing switch were unmistakable. 
And the signaling apparatus was here! Not 
a Martian set, but a fully powerful Botz 
ultra-violet sender with its attendant re- 
ceiving mirrors. The Planetara had used the 
Botz system, so I was thoroughly familiar 
with it. I saw, too, what seemed to be 
weapons; a row of small fragile glass 
globes, hanging on clips along the wall — 
bombs, each the size of a man’s first. And 
a broad belt with bombs in its padded com- 
partments. 

My heart was pounding as my first quick 
glance took in these details. I saw also 
that the room had four small oval window 
openings. They were breast high above 
the floor; from the deck below I knew 
that the angle of vision was such that the 
men down there could not see into this 
room except to glimpse its upper portion 
near the ceiling. And the helio set was 
banked on a low table near the floor. 

In a corner of the room a small ladder led 
through a ceiling trap to the cubby roof. 
This upper trap was open. Four feet above 


the room’s roof was the arch of the dome, 
with the entrance to the upper exit-lock 
directly above us. The weapons and the 
belt of bombs were near this ascending lad- 
der, evidently placed here as equipment for 
use from the top of the dome. 

I turned to the solitary duty man. I 
must gain his confidence at once. Anita 
had laid her helmet aside. She spoke first. 

'"We were with Set Miko,” she said smil- 
ingly, "in the wreck of the Planetara. You 
heard of it? We know where the treasure 
is.” 

This duty man was a full seven feet 
tall, and the most heavy-set Martian I had 
ever seen. A tremendous, beetling-browed, 
scowling fellow. He stood with hands on 
his hips, his leather-garbed legs spread 
wide; and as I fronted him I felt like a 
child. He was silent, glaring down at me 
as I drew his attention from Anita. 

"You speak English? We are not skilled 
with Martian.” 

I wondered if at the next time of sleep 
this fellow would be on duty here. I hoped 
not; it would not be easy to trick him and 
find an opportunity to flash a signal. But 
that task was some hours away as yet; 1 
would worry about it when the time came. 
Just now I was concerned with Miko and 
his little band, who at any moment might 
arrive in sight. If we could persuade this 
scowling dut}’ man to turn the projector 
on them! 

He answered me in ready English; 

"You are the man Gregg Haljan? And 
this is the sister of George Prince — ^what 
do you want up here?” 

"I am a navigator. Brotow wants me 
to pilot the ship when we advance to at- 
tack Grantline.” 

"This is not the control room.” 

"No, I know it isn’t.” 

1 PUT my helmet carefully on the floor 
beside Anita’s. I straightened to find 
the brigand gazing at her. He did not 
speak; he was still scowling. But in the 
dim blue glow of the cubby I caught the 
look in his eyes. 

I said hastily, "Grantline knows your 
ship has landed here on Archimedes. His 
camp is off there on the Mare Imbrium, 
He sent up a signal — you saw it, didn’t 
you? — just before Miss Prince and I came 
aboard. He was tryihg to pretend that he 
was your Earth party, Miko and Coniston.” 
'"Why?” 
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The fellow turned his scowl on me, but 
Anita brought his gaze back to her. She 
put in quickly: 

' 'Grantline, as Brother always said, has 
no great cunning. I believe he’s planning 
now to creep up on us, catch us unaware 
by pretending that he is Miko.” 

"If he does that,” I said, "we will turn 
this electronic projector on him and anni- 
hilate him. You have its firing mechanism 
here.” 

"Who told you so?” he shot at me. 

I gestured. "I see it here. It’s obvious. 
I’m skilled at trajectory firing. If Grant- 
line appears down there now. I’ll help 
you — ” 

"Is it connected?” Anita demanded 
boldly. 

"Yes,” he said. "You have on your 
Erentz suits: are you going to the dome- 
roof? Then go.” 

But that was what we did not want to do. 
Anita’s glance seemed to tell me to let her 
handle this. I turned toward one of the 
cubby windows; she said sweetly: 

"Are you in charge of this room? Show 
me how that projector is operated; it will 
be invincible against the Grantline camp.” 

"Yes.” 

I had my back to them for a moment. 
Through the breast-high oval I could see 
down across the deck-space and out through 
the side dome windows. And my heart 
suddenly leaped into my throat. It seemed 
that down there in the Earthlit shadows, 
where the spreading base of the giant crater 
joined the plains, a light was bobbing. I 
gazed, stricken. Miko’s lights? Was he 
advancing, preparing to signal? I tried to 
gauge the distance; it was not over two 
miles from here. 

Or was it not a light at all? With the 
naked eye, I could not be sure. Perhaps 
there was a telescopic finder here in the 
cubby. . . . 

I was subconsciously aware of the voices 
of Anita and the duty man behind me. 
Then abruptly I heard Anita’s low cry. I 
whirled around. 

The giant Martian had gathered her into 
his huge arms, his heavy jowled gray face 
with a leering grin close to hers! 

He saw me coming. He held her with 
one arm; his other flung at me, caught me, 
knocked me backward. He rasped: 

"Get out of here! Go up to the dome, 
leave me!” 


A nita was silently struggling with her 
little hands at his thick throat. His 
blow flung me against a settle. But I held 
my feet. I was partly behind him. I 
leaped again, and as he tried to disengage 
himself from Anita to front me, her clutch- 
ing fingers impeded him. 

My bullet projector was in ray hand. But 
in that second as I leaped, I had the sense 
to realize I should not fire it and with its 
noise alarm the ship. I grasped its barrel, 
reached upward and struck with its heavy 
metal butt. The blow caught the Martian 
on the skull, and simultaneously my body 
struck him. 

We went down together, falling partly 
upon Anita. But the giant had not cried 
out, and as I gripped him now, I felt his 
body go limp. I lay panting. Anita 
squirmed silently from under us. Blood 
from the giant’s head was welling out, hot 
and sticky against my face as I lay sprawled 
on him. 

I cast him off. He was dead, his fragile 
Martian skull split open by my blow. 

There had been no alarm. The slight 
noise we made had not been heard down 
on the busy deck. Anita and I crouched 
by the floor. From the deck all this part 
of the room could not be seen. 

"Dead!” 

"Oh, Gregg—” 

It forced our hand. I could not wait 
now for Miko to come. But I could flash 
the Earth signal now, and then we would 
have to make our run to escape. 

Abruptly I remembered that light down 
at the crater base! I kept Anita out of 
sight on the floor and went cautiously to 
a window. The deck was in turmoil with 
brigands moving about excitedly. Not be- 
cause of what had happened in our tower 
signal room; they were unaware of that. 

Miko’s signals were showing! I could 
see them now plainly, down at the crater 
base. A group of hand lights and small 
waving helio beam. 

And they were being answered from the 
ship! Potan was on the deck — a babble 
of voices, above which his rose with roars 
of command. At one of the dome win- 
dows a brigand with a hand searchbeam 
was sending its answering light. And I 
saw that Potan was working over a deck 
telescope finder. 

It had all come so suddenly that I was 
stunned. But I did not wait to read the 
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signals. I swung back at Anita, who stared 
helplessly at me. 

"It’s Miko! And they are answering 
him! Get your helmet; I’ll try firing the 
projector.” 

Or would I instead try to send a brief 
flash signal to Earth? There would be no 
time to do both: we must escape out of 
here. The route up through the dome was 
the only feasible one now. 

This range mechanism of the projector 
was reasonably familiar, and I felt that I 
could operate it. The range-finder and 
switch were on a ledge at one of the 
windows. I rushed to it. As I swung 
the little telescope, training it down on 
Miko's lights, I could see the huge projector 
on the deck swinging similarly. Its move- 
ment surprised the men who were attend- 
ing it. One of them called up to me, but 
I ignored him. 

Then Potan looked up and saw me. He 
shouted in Martian at the duty man, whom 
he doubtless thought was behind me: "Be 
ready! We may fire on them, whoever they 
are. I’ll give you the word.” 

The signals were proceeding. It had only 
been a moment. I caught something like, 
"Haljan is impostor.” 

I was aiming the projector. I was aware 
of Anita at my elbow. I pushed her back. 

"Put on your helmet!” 

I had the range. I flung the firing 
switch. 

A t the deck window the giant projec- 
tor spat its deadly electronic stream. 
The men down there leaped away from it 
with surprise. I heard Potan’s voice, his 
shout of protest and anger. 

But down in the Earthglow at the crater 
base, Miko’s lights had not vanished! I 
had missed ! An error in the range ? Abrupt- 
ly I knew it was not that. Miko's lights 
were still there. His signals still coming. 
And I noticed now a faint distortion about 
them, the glow of his little group of hand 
lights faintly distorted and vaguely shot 
with a greenish cast. Benson curve lights! 

My thoughts whirled in the few seconds 
while I stood there at the tower window. 
Miko had feared he might summarily be 
fired upon. He had gone back to his camp, 
equipped all his lights with the Benson 
curve. He was somewhere at the crater 
base now. But not where I thought I saw 
him! The Benson curve light changed the 


path of the light rays traveling from him 
to me — I could not even approximate his 
true position! 

Anita was plucking at me. "Gregg, 
come.” 

"I can’t hit him!” I gasped. 

Should I try the flash signal to Earth? 
Did we dare linger here? I stood another 
few seconds fascinated at the window. I 
saw Potan down in the confusion of the 
deck, training a telescope. He had shouted 
up violently at his duty man here not to 
fire again. 

And now he suddenly let out a roar. "I 
can see them! It’s Miko! By the Al- 
mighty — his giant stature — Brotow, look! 
That’s not an Earth man!” 

He flung aside his little telescope finder. 
"Disconnect that projector! It’s Miko down 
there! This Haljan is a trickster! Where 
is he? Braile — Braile, you accursed fool! 
Are Haljan and the girl up there with 
you?” ' 

But the duty man lay weltering in his 
blood at our feet. 

I had dropped back from the window. 
Anita and I crouched for an instant in 
confusion, fumbling with our helmets. 

The ship rang with the alarm. And amid 
the turmoil we could hear the shouts of the 
infuriated brigands swarming up the tower 
ladder after us! 

CHAPTER XXXII 
AMID THE STARS 

1 WAS ONLY inactive a moment. 1 
had thought Anita would have on 
her helmet. But she w'as reluctant, 
or confused. 

"Gregg.” 

"We’ve got to get out of here! Up 
through the overhead locks to the dome.” 

"Yes — ” She fumbled with the helmet. 
Under the floor the climbing men on the 
ladder were audible. They were already 
nearing the top. The trap door was closed; 
Anita and I were crouching on it. There 
was a thick metal bar set in a depressed 
groove for the grid. I slid it in place — it 
would seal the trap for a short time. 

A degree of confidence came to me. We 
had a few moments before there could be 
any hand-to-hand conflict. The giant elec- 
tronic projector would eventually be used 
against Grantline; it was the brigands’ 
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most powerful weapon. Its ccmtrols were 
here — by Heaven, 1 would smash them! 
That .It least 1 could do! 

I jumped for the window. Miko’s signals 
had stopped, but I caught a glimpse of his 
distant moving curve lights. 

A flash came up at me, as in the window 
I became visible to the brigands on the 
ship’s deck. It was a small hand projector, 
hastily fired, for it went wide of the win- 
dow. It was followed by a rain of small 
beams, but I was warned and I dropped 
my head beneath the high sill. The rays 
flashed dangerously upward through the 
oval opening, hissed against our vaulted 
roof. The air snapped and tingled with a 
shower of blue-red sparks, and the acrid 
odor of the released gases settled down 
upon me. 

The trajectory controls of the projector 
were beside me. I seized them, ripped 
and tore at them. There was a roar down 
on the deck. The projector had exploded. 
A man’s agonizing scream split the con- 
fusion of sounds. 

It silenced the brigands on the deck. 
Under our floor grid those on the ladder 
had been pounding at the trap door. They 
stopped, evidently to see what had hap- 
pened. The bombardment of our windows 
ceased momentarily. 

I cautiously peered out the window 
again. In the wreck of the projector three 
men were lying. One of them was scream- 
ing horribly. The dome side was damaged. 
Potan and other men were frantically in- 
vestigating to see if the ship’s air were 
hitting out. 

A triumph swept me. They had not 
found me so meek and inoffensive as they 
might have thought! 

Anita clutched at me. She still had not 
donned her helmet. 

"Put it on!” 

"But Gregg — ” 

"Put it on!” 

"I — I don’t want to put it on until you 
put yours on.” 

"I’ve smashed the projector! We’ve 
stopped them coming up for a while.” 

But they were still on the ladder under 
our floor. They heard our voices; they 
began thumping again. Then pounding. 
They seemed now to have some heavy im- 
plement. They rammed with it against 
the trap. 

But the floor seemed holding. The 


square of metal grid trembled, yielded a 
little. But it was good for a few min- 
utes longer. 

I called down, "The first one who comes’ 
through will be shot.” My words mingled 
with their oaths. There was a moment’s 
pause, then the ramming went on. The 
dying man on the deck was still scream- 
ing. 

I whispered, "I’ll try an Earth signal.” 

She nodded. Pale, tense, but calm. "Yes, 
Gregg. And I was thinking — ” 

"It won’t take a minute. Have your 
helmet ready.” 

"I was thinking — ” 

She hurried across the room. I swung 
on the Botz signaling apparatus. It was 
connected. Within a moment I had it 
humming. The fluorescent tubes lighted 
with their lurid glare; they painted purple 
the body of the giant duty man who lay 
sprawled at my feet. I drew on all the 
ship’s power. The tube lights in the room 
quivered and went dim. 

I would have to hurry. Potan could shut 
this off from the main hull control room. 
I could see, through the room’s upper trap, 
the primary sending mirror mounted in the 
peak of the dome. It was quivering, radiant 
with its light energy. I sent the flash. 

'The flattened, past full Earth was up 
there. I knew that the western hemisphere 
faced the Moon, at this hour. I flashed in 
English, with the open Universal Earth 
code: 

"Help! Grantl'me.” 

And again: "Send help! Archimedes re- 
ion near Apennines. Attacked by brigands, 
end help at once! Grantline!” 

I F ONLY it would be received! I flung 
off the current. Anita stood watching 
me intently. "Gregg, look!” 

She had taken some of the glass globe- 
bombs which lay by the foot of the ascend- 
ing ladder. She held some of them now. 
"Gregg, I threw some.” 

At the window we gazed down. 'The 
globes she flung had shattered on the deck. 
They were darkness bombs. 

Through the blackness of the deck, the 
shouts of the brigands came up. They were 
stumbling about. But the ramming of our 
trap went on, and I saw that it was be- 
ginning to yield. One corner of it was 
bent up. 

'"We’ve got to go, Anita!” 
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"Yes.” 

From out of the darkness which hung 
like a shroud over the deck an occasional 
flash came up, unaimed— wide of our win- 
dows. But the darkness was dissipating. 

I could see now the dim glow of the deck 
lights, blurred as through a heavy fog. 

I dropped another of the bombs. 

"Put on your helmet.” 

"Yes — yes, I will. You put on yours.” 

We had them adjusted in a moment. Our 
Erentz motors were pumping. 

I gripped her. "Put out your helmet 
Jight.^ 

She extinguished it. I handed her my 
bullet projector. 

"Hold it a moment I’m going to take 
that belt of bombs.” 

The trap door was all but broken under 
the ramming blows of the men on the lad- 
der. I leaped over the body of the duty 
man, seized the belt of bombs and strapped 
it about my waist. 

Anita stood with me. 

"Give me the projector.” 

She handed it to me. The trap door 
burst upward! A man's head and shoul- 
ders appeared. I fired a bullet into him 
— the little leaden pellet singing down 
through the yellow powder flash that spat 
from the projector’s muzzle. 

The brigand screamed, and dropped back 
out of sight. There was confusion at the 
ladder top. I flung a bomb at the broken 
trap. A tiny heat ray came wavering up 
through the opening, but went wide of 
us. 

The instrument room was in darkness. I 
clung to Anita. 

"Hold on to me! You go first — here is 
the ladder." 

We found it in the blackness, mounted it 
and went through the cubby’s roof-trap. 

I took a hasty look and dropped another 
bomb beside us. The four-foot space up 
here between the cubby roof and the over- 
head dome went black. We were mo- 
mentarily concealed. 

Anita located the manual levers of the 
lock-entrance. 

"Here, Gregg.” 

I shoved at them. Fear leaped in me 
that they would not operate. But they 
swung. The tiny port opened wide to re- 
ceive us. We clambered into the small 
air-chamber; the door slid closed, just as 
a flash from below struck at it. The brig- 


ands had seen our little cloud of darkness 
and were firing up through it. 

We were through the locks in a mo- 
ment, out on the open dome top. A sleek, 
rounded spread of glassite, with broad 
aluminite girders. There were cross ribs 
which gave us footing, and occasional pro- 
jections— streamline fin-tips, the casings of 
the upper rudder shafts, and the upstand- 
ing stubby funnels into which the heli- 
copters were folded. 

We moved along the central footpath and 
crouched by a six foot casing. The stars 
and the glowing Earth were over us. The 
curving dome top — a hundred feet or so 
in length, and bulging thirty feet wide be- 
neath us — glistened in the Earthlight. It 
was a sheer drop and down these curving 
sides past the ship’s hull, a hundred feet 
to the rocks on which the vessel rested. 
The towering wall of Archimedes was be- 
side us; and beyond the brink of the ledge 
the thousands of feet down to the plains. 

I SAW the lights of Miko’s band down 
there. He had stopped signaling. His 
little lights were spread out, bobbing as he 
and his men advanced up the crater’s foot- 
hills, coming to join their ship. 

I had an instant’s glimpse. Anita and 
I could not stay here. The brigands would 
follow us up in a moment. 1 saw no ex- 
terior ladder. We would have to take our 
chances and jump. 

There were brigands down there on the 
rocks. I saw three or four skulking hel- 
meted figures, and they saw us! A bullet 
whizzed by us, and then came the flash of 
a hand ray. 

I touched Anita. "Can you make the 
leap.’ Anita, dear. ...” 

Again it seemed that this must be fare- 
well. 

"Gregg, dear one — oh, we’ve got to do 
it!” 

Those waiting figures would pounce on 
us. 

"Anita, lie here a moment.” 

I jumped up and ran twenty feet toward 
the bow; then back, toward the stern, fling- 
ing down the last of my bombs. The darx- 
ness was like a cloud down there, envelop- 
ing the outer brigands. But up there we 
were above it, etched by the starlight and 
Earthglow. 

1 came back to Anita. 

"We’ll have to chance it now.” 
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"Gregg....” 

"Good-bye, dear. I'll jump first, down 
this side — you follow.” 

To leap into that black patch, with the 
rocks under it. . . . 

"Gregg—” 

She was trying to tell me to look over- 
head. She gestured. "Gregg, see!” 

I saw it, out over the plains— a little 
speck amid the stars. A moving speck, 
coming toward us! 

"Gregg, what is it.?” 

I gazed, held my breath. A moving 
speck out there. A blob now. And then 
I realized that it was not a large object, 
far away, but small, and already very close 
— only a few hundred feet off, drooping 
toward the top of our dome. A narrow, 
flat, ten foot object, like a wingless vol- 
plane. There were no lights on it, but in 
the Earthlight I could see two crouching, 
helmeted figures riding it. 

"Anita! Don’t you remember!” 

I was swept with dawning comprehen- 
sion. Back in the Grantline camp Snap 
and I had discussed how to use the 
Planetara’s gravity plates. We had gone to 
the wreck and secured them, had rigged 
this little volplane flyer .... 

The brigands on the rocks saw it now. A 
flash went up at it. One of the figures 
crouching on it opened a flexible fabric like 
a wing over its side. I saw another flash 
from below, harmlessly striking the in- 
sulated shield. 

I gasped to Anita, "Light your helmet! 
It’s from Grantline! Let them see us!” 

I stood erect. The little flying platform 
went over us, fifty feet up, circling, drop- 
ping to the dome top. 

I waved my helmet light. The exit lock 
from below — up which we had come — was 
near us. The advancing brigands were al- 
ready in it! I had forgotten to demolish 
the manuals. And I saw that the darkness 
down on the rocks was almost gone now, 
dissipating in the airless night. The brig- 
ands down there began firing up at us. 

It was a confusion of flashing lights. I 
clutched at Anita. 

"Come this way — run!” 

The platform barely missed our heads. It 
sailed lengthwise of the dome top, and 
crashed silently on the central runway near 
the stern tip. Anita and I ran to it. 

The two helmeted figures seized us, 
shoved us prone on the metal platform. It 


was barely four feet wide: a low railing, 
handles with which to cling, and a tiny 
hooded cubby in front. 

"Gregg!” 

"Snap!” 

If was Snap and "Venza. She seized Anita, 
held her crouching in place. Snap flung 
himself face down at the controls. 

The brigands in the lock were out on 
the dome now. I took a last shot as we 
lifted. My bullet punctured one of them; 
he fell, slid scrambling off the rounded 
dome and dropped out of sight. 

Light rays and silent flashes seemed to 
envelope us. Venza held the side shields 
higher. 

■We tilted, swayed crazily, and then 
steadied. 

The ship’s dome dropped away beneath 
us. The rocks of the open ledge were under 
us. 'Then the abyss, with the moving climb- 
ing specks of Miko’s lights far down. 

I saw, over the side shield, the already 
distant brigand ship resting on the ledge 
with the massive Archimedes’ wall behind 
it. A confusion back there of futile flash- 
ing rays. 

It all faded into a remote glow as we 
sailed smoothly up into the starlight and 
away, heading for the Grantline camp. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 
BESIEGED! 

^^WmjAKE UP, Gregg! They’re 
coming ! ’ ’ 

W w I forced myself to con- 
iciousness. "Coming — ” 

"Yes. "Wake up!” 

I leaped from my bunk, followed Snap 
with a rush into the corridor. We had 
returned safely to the Grantline Camp. 
Anita and I found ourselves exhausted 
from lack of sleep, our arduous climb of 
Archimedes and that tense time on the 
brigand ship. On the flight back Snap had 
explained how the landing of the ship on 
Archimedes was observed through the 
Grantline telescope, using but little of its 
power for- this local range. They had read 
with amazement my signals to the brig- 
ands. Snap had rushed to completion the 
first of our contemplated flying platforms. 
Then he had seen Miko’s signals from the 
crater base, seen the lights of the fight to 
capture Anita and me in the cubby, and 
had come to rescue us. 
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Back at the camp we were given food, 
and Grantline forced me to try to sleep. 

''They’ll be on us in a few hours, Greg^. 
Miko will have joined them by now. Hell 
lead them to us. You must rest, for we 
need everyone at his best.” 

And surprisingly, in the midst of the 
camp’s turmoil of last-minute activities, I 
slept soundly, until Snap called me that the 
ship was coming. 

'The corridor echoed with the tramp of 
Grantline’s busy crew. But there was no 
confusion now; a grim calmness had settled 
upon everyone. 

Anita and Venza rushed up to join us. 
"It’s in sight!” 

There was no need of going to the instru- 
ment room. From the windows fronting 
the brink of the cliff the brigand ship was 
plainly visible. It came sailing from Archi- 
medes, a dark shape blurring the stars. All 
its lights were extinguished save a single 
white search beam in the bow peak, slant- 
ing diagonally down. 

'The beam presently caught our little 
group of buildings; its glare shone in the 
windows as it clung for a moment. I could 
envisage the triumphant curiosity of Potan 
and his fellows up there, gazing along the 
beam. 

We had dimmed the lights to conserve 
our power, and to enable the Erentz motors 
to run at full capacity. Our buildings would 
have to withstand the brigand rays which 
soon would be upon us. 

Outside on our dim, Earthlit cliff, the 
tiny lights showed where our few guards 
were lurking. As I stood at the window 
watching the oncoming ship. Grantline’s 
voice sounded: 

"Call in those men! Ring the call-lights, 
Franck!” 

The siren buzzed over the camp’s in- 
terior; the w'arning call lights on the roof 
brought in the outer guards. They came 
running to the admission ports, which had 
been repaired after Miko disabled them. 

T he guards came in. We dimmed 

our lights further. The treasure sheds 
were black against the cliff behind us. No 
need for guards there — the bulk of the ore 
was .such that w'e reasoned the brigands 
would not attempt to move it until our 
buildings were captured. But, if they should 
try it, we were prepared to sally out with 
our hand-weapons and defend it. 

In the dim light we crouched. A silence 
was upon us, save for the clanging in the 


workshop down the corridor. Most of us 
wore our Erentz suits, with helmets ready, 
though I am sure there was not a man of 
us but who prayed he might not have to go 
out. At many of the windows — our weakest 
points to withstand the rays — insulated fab- 
ric shields were hung like curtains. 

The brigand ship slowly advanced. It was 
soon over the opposite rim of our little 
crater. Its searchbeam swung about the 
rim and down into the valley. 

My thoughts ran like a turgid stream as 
I stood tensely watching. 

Four hours ago I had sent that flash- 
signal to Earth. If it were received, a pa- 
trol ship could come to our rescue and ar- 
rive here in another eight hours — or perhaps 
even less. 

Ah, that "if!” If the signal were re- 
ceived! If the patrol ship were immediate- 
ly available. If it started at once. . . . 

Eight hours at the very least. I tried to 
assure myself that we could hold out that 
long. 

The brigand ship crossed the opposite 
crater rim. It dropped lower. It seemed 
poised over the crater valley, almost at our 
own level and less than two miles from us. 
Its searchbeam vanished. For a moment it 
hung, a sleek, cylindrical silver shape, 
gleaming in the Earthlight. 

Snap looked at me and murmured, "It’s 
descending.” 

It slowly settled, cautiously picked its 
landing place amid the crags and pits of the 
tumbled, scarred valley floor. It came to 
rest, a vague silver menacing shape lurking 
in the lower shadows, close at the foot of 
the inner opposite crater wall. 

A few moments of tense waiting passed. 
Soon tiny lights were moving down there, 
some out on the rocks near the ship, others 
up under its deck dome. 

A stab of searchlight shot across the val- 
ley, swung along our ledge and clung with 
its glaring ten-foot circle to the front of 
our main building. Then a ray flashed. 

The assault had begun! 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE FIRST ENCOUNTERS 

I T SEEMED, with that first shot from 
the enemy, that a great relief came to 
me — an apprehension fallen away. We 
had anticipateef this moment for so long, 
dreaded it. I think all our men felt it. A 
shout went up: 
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"Harmless!” 

It was not that. But out building with- 
stood it better than I had feared. It was a 
flash from a large electronic projector 
mounted on the deck of the brigand ship. 
It stabbed up from the shadows across the 
valley at the foot of the opposite crater wall, 
a beam of vaguely fluorescent light. Simul- 
taneously the searchlight vanished. 

The stream of electrons caught the front 
face of our main building in a six-foot cir- 
cle. It held a few seconds, vanished; then 
stabbed again, and still again. Three bolts. 
A total, I suppose, of nine or ten seconds. 

I was standing with Grantline at a front 
window. We had rigged an oblong of insu- 
lated fabric like a curtain ; we stood peering, 
holding the curtain cautiously aside. The 
ray struck some twenty feet away from us. 

"Harmless!” 

The men in the room shouted it with de- 
rision. But Grantline swung on them. 

"Don’t think that!” 

An interior signal panel was beside 
Grantline. He called the duty men in the 
instrument room. 

"It’s over. What are your readings?” 

The bombarding electrons had passed 
through the outer shell of the building’s 
double wall, and been absorbed in the rare- 
fied, magnetized air-current of the Erentz 
circulation. Like poison in a man’s veins, 
reaching his heart, the free alien electrons 
had disturbed the motors. They accelerated, 
then retarded. Pulsed unevenly, and drew 
added power from the reserve tanks. But 
they had normalized at once when the shot 
was past. The duty man’s voice sounded 
from the grid in answer to Grantline’s ques- 
tion: 

"Five degrees colder in your building. 
Can’t you feel it?” 

The disturbed, weakened Erentz circula- 
tion had allowed the outer cold to radiate 
through a trifle. The walls had had a trifle 
extra explosive pressure from the air. A 
strain — but that was all. 

"It’s probably their most powerful single 
weapon, Gregg,” Grantline said. 

I nodded. "Yes, I think so.” 

I had smashed the real giant, with its 
ten -mile range. The ship was only two 
miles from us, but it seemed as though this 
projector were exerted to its distance limit. 
I had noticed on the deck only one of this 
type. The others, paralyzing rays and heat 
rays, were less deadly. 

Grantline commented: "We can with- 


stand a lot of that bombardment. If we 
stay inside — ” 

That ray, striking a man outside, would 
penetrate his Erentz suit within a few sec- 
onds, we could not doubt. We had, how- 
ever, no intention of going out unless for 
dire necessity. 

"Even so,” said Grantline, "a hand shield 
would hold it off for a certain length of 
time.” 

We had an opportunity a moment later to 
test our insulated shields. The bolt came 
again. It darted along the front face of 
the building, caught our window and clung. 
The double window shells were our weak- 
est points. The sheet of flashing Erentz 
current was transparent; we could see 
through it as though it were glass. It moved 
faster, but was thinner at the windows than 
in the walls. We feared the bombarding 
electrons might cross it, penetrate the inner 
shell and, like a lightning bolt, enter the 
room. 

We dropped the curtain corner. The ra- 
diance of the bolt was dimly visible. A few 
seconds, then it vanished again, and behind 
the shield we had not felt a tingle. 

“Harmless!” 

B ut our power had been drained 
nearly an aeron, to neutralize the 
shock to the Erentz current. Grantline said : 

"If they kept that up, it would be a ques- 
tion of whose power supply would last long- 
est. And it would not be ours. . . .You saw 
our lights fade when the bolt was striking?” 

But the brigands did not know we were 
short of power. And to fire the projector 
with a continuous bolt would, in thirty min- 
utes, perhaps, have exhausted their own 
power reserve. 

"I won’t answer them,” Grantline de- 
clared. "Our game is to sit defensive. Con- 
serve everything. Let them make the lead- 
ing moves.” 

We waited half an hour, but no other 
shot came. The valley floor was patched 
with Earthlight and shadow. We could 
see the vague outline of the brigand ship 
backed up at the foot of the opposite crater 
wall. The form of its dome over the illumi- 
nated deck was visible, and the line of its 
tiny hull ovals. 

On the rocks near the ship, helmet lights 
of prowling brigands occasionally showed. 

Whatever activity was going on down 
there we could not see with the naked eye. 
Grantline did not use our telescope at first. 
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To connect it, even for local range, drew on 
our precious ammunition of power. Some 
of the men urged that we search the sky 
with the telescope. Was our rescue ship 
from Earth coming ? But Grantline refused. 
We were in no trouble yet. And every de- 
lay was to our advantage. 

"Commander, where shall I put these 
helmets.^” 

A man came wheeling a pile of helmets 
on a little truck. 

"At the manual port — in the other build- 
ing.” 

Our weapons and outside equipment were 
massed at the main exit locks of the large 
building. But we might want to sally out 
through the smaller locks also. Grantline 
sent helmets there ; suits were not needed, as 
most of us were garbed in them now, but 
without the helmets. 

Snap was still in the workshop. I went 
there during this first half-hour of the at- 
tack. Ten of our men were busy there with 
the little flying platforms and the fabric 
shields. 

"How is it, Snap?" 

"Almost all ready." 

He had six of the platforms, including 
the one we had already used, and more than 
a dozen hand shields. At a squeeze, all of 
us could ride on these six little vehicles. 
We might have to ride them! We planned 
that, in the event of disaster to the build- 
ings, we could at least escape in this fash- 
ion. Food supplies and water were now 
being placed at the ports. 

Depressing preparations! Our buildings 
uninhabitable, a rush out and away, aban- 
doning the treasure. . . .Grantline had nev- 
er mentioned such a contingency, but I no- 
ticed, nevertheless, that preparations were 
being made. 

"Only that one shot, Gregg?” 

Snap’s voice was raised over the clang of 
the workmen bolting the little gravity plates 
of the last platform. 

"Four blasts. But just the one projec- 
tor. Their strongest.” 

He grinned. He wore no Erentz suit as 
yet. He stood in torn grimy work trousers 
and a bedraggled shirt, with the inevitable 
red eyeshade holding back his unruly hair. 
Around his waist was the weighted belt, and 
there were weights on his shoes for gravity 
stability. 

"Didn’t hurt us much." 

"No." 

"When I get the tube panels in this thing 


Fll be finished. It’ll take another half hour. 
I’ll join you. Where ate you stationed?" 

I shrugged. "I was at a front window 
with Johnny. Nothing to do as yet.” 

Snap went back to his work. "Well, the 
longer they delay, the better for us. If only 
your signal got through, Gregg! We’ll 
have a rescue ship here in a few hours 
more.” 

Ah, that "if!" 

I turned away. "Can’t help you. Snap?" 

"No. Take those shields," he added to 
one of the men. 

"Take them where?" 

"To Grantline. He’ll tell you where to 
put them." 

The shields were wheeled awajr on a lit- 
tle cart. I followed it. Grantline sent it 
to the back exit. 

"No other move from them yet, Johnny?" 

"No. All quiet." 

"Snap’s almost finished." 

The brigands presently made another play. 
A giant heat ray beam came across the val- 
ley. It clung to our front wall for nearly a 
minute. 

Grantline got the reports from the instru- 
ment room. He laughed. 

"That helped rather than hurt us. Heat- 
ed the outer, wall. Franck took advantage 
of it and eased up the motors." 

We wondered if Miko knew that. Doubt- 
less he did, for the heat ray was not used 
again. 

Then came a zed-ray. I stood at the win- 
dow, watching it, faint sheen of beam in 
the dimness. It crept with sinister deliber- 
ation along our front wall, clung momen- 
tarily to our shielded windows and pried 
with its revealing glow into Snap’s work- 
shop. 

"Looking us over,” Grantline commented. 
"I hope they like what they see.” 

1 KNEW he did not feel the bravado that 
was in his tone. We had nothing but 
small hand weapons: heat rays, electronic 
projectors, and bullet projectors. All for 
very short range fighting. If Miko had not 
known that before, he could at least make 
a good guess at it after the careful zed-ray 
inspection. With his ship down there two 
miles away, we were powerless to reach him. 
It seemed that Miko was now testing the 
use of all his mechanisms. A light flare 
went up from the dome peak of the ship. 
It rose in a slow arc over the valley, and 
burst. For a few seconds the two-mile cir- 
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cle of crags, was brilliantly illumined. I 
stared, but I had to shield my eyes against 
the dazzling actinic glare, and I could see 
nothing. Was Miko making a zed-ray pho- 
tograph of our interiors.^ We had no way 
of knowing. 

He was testing his short-range projectors 
now. With my eyes again accustomed to 
the normal Earthlight in the valley, I could 
see the stabs of little electronic beams, the 
Martian paralyzing rays and heat beams. 
They darted out like flashing swords from 
the rocks near the ship. 

Then the whole ship and the crater wall 
behind it seemed to shift sidewise as a Ben- 
son curve light spread its glow about the 
ship, with a projector curve beam coming 
up and touching the window through which 
I was peering. 

"Hal j an, come look at these damn girls! 
Commander— shall I stop them? They’ll 
kill themselves, or kill us — or smash some- 
thing!” 

We followed the man into the building’s 
broad central corridor. Anita and Venza 
were riding a midget flying platform! 
Anita, in her boyish black garb ; Venza, with 
a flowing white Venus-robe. They lay on 
the tiny, six-foot oblong of metal, one ma- 
nipulating its side shields, the other at the 
controls. As we arrived, the platform came 
sliding down the narrow confines of the 
corridor, lurching, barely missing a door 
projection. Up to the low vaulted ceiling, 
then down to the floor. 

It sailed past our heads, rising over us 
as we ducked. Anita waved her hand. 

Grantline gasped, "By the infernal!” 

I shouted, "Anita, stop!” 

But they only waved at us, skimming 
down the length of the corridor, seeming to 
avoid a smash a dozen times by the smallest 
margin of chance, stopping miraculously at 
the further end, hanging poised in mid-air, 
wheeling, coming back, undulating up and 
down. 

Grantline clung to me. "By the gods of 
the airways!” 

In spite of my astonished horror I could 
not but share Grantline’s obvious admira- 
tion. Three or four other men were watch- 
ing. The girls were amazingly skillful, no 
doubt of that. There was not a man among 
us who could have handled that gravity plat- 
form indoors, not one who would have had 
the brash temerity to try it. 

The platform landed with the grace of a 
humming bird at our feet, the girls dex- 


terously balancing so that it came to rest 
swiftly, without the least bump. 

I confronted them. "Anita, what are you 
doing?” 

She stood up, tlushed and smiling. 

"Practicing.” 

Imperturbable girls ! The product of their 
age. Oblivious to the brigand attack, they 
were in here practicing! 

"What for?” I demanded. 

Venza’s roguish eyes twinkled at me. Her 
hands went to her slim hips with a gesture 
of defiance. 

She asked, "Are you speaking for your- 
self or the Commander?” 

I ignored her. "What for?” I reiterated, 

"Because we’re good at it,” Anita retort- 
ed. "Better than any of you men. If you 
should need us. . . .” 

"We don’t. We won’t,” I said shortly. 

"But if you should. ...” 

Venza put in, "If Snap and I hadn’t 
come for you, you wouldn’t be h»e, Gregg 
Haljan. I didn’t notice you were so horri- 
fied to see me holding that shield up over 
you !” 

It silenced me. 

She added, "Commander, let us alone. 
We won’t smash anything.” 

Grantline laughed, "I hope you won’t!” 

WARNING call took us back to the 
front window. The brigand’s search- 
beam was again being used. It swept slow- 
ly along the length of the cliff. Its circle 
went down the cliff steps to the valley floor, 
and came sweeping up again. Then it went 
up to the observatory platform at the sum- 
mit above us, then over to the ore sheds. 

We had no men outside, if that was what 
the brigand wanted to determine. The 
searchbeam presently vanished. It was re- 
placed immediately by a zed-ray, which dart- 
ed at once to our treasure sheds and clung. 

That stung Grantline into his first action. 
We flung our own zed-ray down across th<?\ 
valley. It reached the brigand ship; this 
zed-ray and a searchlight were our only two 
projectors of long range. 

The brigand ray vanished when ours 
flashed on. I was with Grantline at an im- 
age grid in the instrument room. We saw 
the deck of the brigand ship and the blurted 
interior of the cabins. 

"Try the searchbeam, Franck. We don’t 
need the other.” 

The zed-ray went off. We gazed down 
our searchlight which clung to the dome 
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of the distant enemy vessel. We could see 
movement there. 

"The telescope,” Grantline ordered. 

The little dynamos hummed. The tele- 
scope finder glowed and clarified. On the 
deck of the ship we saw the brigands work- 
ing with the assembling of ore carts. A 
deck landing port was open. The ore carts 
were being carried out through a port lock 
and down a landing incline. And on the 
rocks outside, we saw several of the carts 
— and rail sections and the sections of an 
ore chute. 

Miko was unloading his mining appara- 
tus! He was making ready to come up for 
the treasure! 

The discovery, startling as it was, never- 
theless, was far overshadowed by an impera- 
tive danger alarm from our main building. 
Brigands were outside on our ledge! Miko’s 
searchbeam, sweeping the ledge a moment 
before, had carefully avoided revealing them. 
It had been done just for that purpose, no 
doubt — making us sure that the ledge was 
unoccupied and thus to guard against our 
own light making a search. 

But there was a brigand group here close 
outside our walls ! By the merest chance the 
radiating glow from our searchray had 
shown the helmeted figures scurrying for 
shelter. 

Grantline leaped to his feet. 

We rushed from the rear exit port which 
was nearest us. The giant bloated figures 
had been seen running along the outside of 
the connecting corridor, in this direction. 
But before we ever got there, a new alarm 
came. A brigand was crouching at a front 
corner of the main building! His hydrogen 
heat torch had already opened a rift in the 
wall! 

CHAPTER XXXV 
DESPERATE OFFENSIVE 

WITH YOU!” ordered Grant- 
■ line. "Get your helmets on! How 

JB. many.^ Six.’ Enough — ^get back 
there, Williams — you were last. The lock 
won’t hold any more.” 

I was one of the six who jammed into the 
manual exit lock. We went through it; in 
a moment we were outside. It was less than 
three minutes since the prowling brigands 
had been seen. 

Grantline touched me just as we emerged. 
"Don’t wait for orders ! Get them !” 


"That fellow with the torch — ’’ 

"Yes! I’m with you.” 

We went out with a rush. We had al- 
ready discarded our shoe and belt weights. 
I leaped, regardless of my companions. 

The scurrying Martians had disappeared. 
Through my visor bull’s-eye I could see only 
the Earthlit rocky surface of the ledge. Be- 
side me stretched the dark wall of our build- 
ing. 

I bounded toward the front. The brigand 
with the torch had been at this front cor- 
ner. I could not see him from here: he 
had been crouching just around the angle. 

I had a tiny bullet projector, the best 
weapon for short range outdoors. I was 
aware of Grantline close behind me. 

It took only a few of my giant leaps. I 
landed at the corner, recovered my balance, 
and whirled around to the front. 

The Martian was here, a giant misshapen 
lump as he crouched. His torch was a lit- 
tle stab of blue in the deep shadow envelop- 
ing him. Intent upon his work, he did not 
see me. Perhaps he thought his fellows had 
broken our exits by now. 

I landed like a leopard upon his back and 
fired, my weapon muzzle ramming him. His 
torch fell hissing with a silent rain of blue 
fire upon the rocks. 

As my grip upon him made audiphone 
contact, his agonized scream rattled the dia- 
phragms of my ear grids with horrible, 
deafening intensity. 

He lay writhing under me, then was still. 
His scream choked into silence. His suit 
deflated within my encircling grip. He was 
dead; my leaden, steel-tipped pellet had 
punctured the double surface of his Erentz 
fabric, penetrated his chest. 

Grantline leaped, landing him beside me. 

"Dead?” 

"Yes.” 

I climbed from the inert body, ’fhe torch 
had hissed itself out. Grantline swung on 
our building corner, and I leaned down with 
him to examine it. The torch had fused and 
scarred the surface of the wail, burned al- 
most through. A pressure rift had opened. 
We could see it, a curving gash in the metal 
wall-plate like a crack in a glass window 
pane. 

I went cold. This was serious damage! 
The rarefied Erentz air would seep out. It 
was leaking now: we could see the magnetic 
radiance of it all up the length of the ten- 
foot crack. The leak would change the 
pressure of the Erentz system, constantly 
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lower it, demanding steady renewal. The 
Erentz motors would overheat; some might 
go bad from the strain. 

Grantline stood gripping me. 

"Damn bad!” 

"Yes. Can’t we repair it, Johnny?” 

"No. Have to take that whole plate- 
section out, shut off the Erentz plant and 
exhaust the interor air of all this bulkhead 
of the building. Day’s job — maybe more.” 

And the crack would get worse, I knew. 
It v/ould gradually spread and widen. The 
Erentz circulation would fail. All our power 
would be drained struggling to maintain it. 
This brigand who had unwittingly commit- 
ted suicide by his daring act had accom- 
plished more than he perhaps had realized. 
I could envisage our weapons, useless from 
lack of power. The air in our buildings 
turning fetid and frigid; ourselves forced to 
the helmets. A rush out to abandon the 
camp and escape. The buildings exploding 
— scattering into a litter on the ledge like 
a child’s b^roken toy. The treasure aban- 
doned, with the brigands coming up and 
loading it on their ship. 

Our defeat. In a few hours now — or min- 
utes. This crack could slowly widen, or it 
could break suddenly at any time. Disaster, 
come now so abruptly upon us at the very 
start of the brigand attack .... 

Grantline’s voice in my audiphonc broke 
my despairing rush of thoughts. "Bad. 
Come on, Gregg! nothing to do here.” 

We were aware that our other four men 
had run along the building’s other side. 
They emerged now — with the running brig- 
ands in front of them, rushing out toward 
the staircase on the ledge. Three giant 
Martian figures in flight, with our four men 
chasing. 

A brigand fell to the rocks by the brink 
of the ledge. The others reached the de- 
scending staircase, tumbled down it with 
reckless leaps. 

UR MEN turned back. Before we 
could join them, the enemy ship 
down in the valley sent up a cautious 
searchbeam which located its returning men. 
Then the beam swung up to the ledge, land- 
ed upon us. 

We stood confused, blinded by the bril- 
liant glare. Grantline stumbled against me. 

"Run, Gregg! They’ll be firing at us.” 

We dashed away. Our companions joined 
us, rushing back for the port, I saw it 
open, reinforcements coming out to help us 


— half a dozen figures carrying a ten-foot 
insulated shield. They could barely get it 
out through the port. 

The Martian searchray abruptly vanished. 
Then almost instantly the electronic ray came 
with its deadly stab. Missed us at first, 
as we ran for the shield. It vanished, and 
stabbed again. It caught us, but now we 
were behind the shield, carrying it back to 
the port, hiding behind it. 

The ray stabbed once or twice more. 

Whether Miko’s instruments showed him 
how serious that damage was to our front 
wall, we never knew. But I think that he 
realized. His searchbeam clung to it, and 
his zed-ray pried into our interiors. 

The brigand ship was active now. We 
were desperate; we used our telescope free- 
ly for observation. Miko’s ore carts and 
mining apparatus were unloaded on the 
rocks. The rail sections were being carried 
a mile out, nearly to the center of the val- 
ley. A subsidiary camp was being estab- 
lished there, only a mile from the base of 
.out cliff, but still far beyond reach of our 
weapons. We could see the brigand lights 
down there. 

Then the ore chute sections were brought 
over. We could see Miko’s men carrying 
some of the giant projectors, mounting them 
in the new position. Power tanks and ca- 
bles. Light flare catapults — little mechani- 
cal cannons for throwing illuminating 
bombs. 

The enemy searchlight constantly raked 
our vicinity. Occasionally the giant elec- 
tronic projector flung out its bolt as though 
warning us not to dare leave our buildings. 

Half an hour went by. Our situation was 
even worse than Miko could know. The 
Erentz motors were running hot — our power 
draining, the crack widening. When it 
would break we could not tell; but the dan- 
ger was like a sword over us. 

An anxious thirty minutes for us, this 
second interlude. Grantline called a meet- 
ing of all our little force, with every man 
having his say. Inactivity was no longer a 
feasible policy. We recklessly used our 
power to search the sky. Our rescue ship 
might be up there; but we could not see it 
with our disabled instruments. No signals 
came. We could not — or, at least, did not 
— receive them. 

"They wouldn’t signal,” Grantline pro- 
tested. "They’d know the Martians would 
be more likely to get the signal than us. 
Of what use to warn Miko?” 
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But he did not dare wait for a rescue 
ship that might or might not be coming! 
Miko was playing the waiting game now — 
making ready for a quick loading of the 
ore when we were forced to abandon our 
buildings. 

The brigand ship suddenly moved its po- 
sition! It rose up in a low flat arc, came 
forward and settled in the center of the val- 
ley where the carts and rail sections were 
piled, and the outside projectors newly 
mounted on the rocks. But the projectors 
only shot at us occasionally. 

The brigands now began laying the rails 
from the ship toward the base of our cliff. 
The chute would bring the ore down from 
the ledge, and the carts would take it to the 
ship. 

The laying of the rails was done under 
cover of occasional stabs from the electronic 
projector. 

And then we discovered that Miko had 
made still another move. The brigand rays, 
fired from the depths of the valley, could 
strike our front building, but could not 
reach all our ledge. And from the ship’s 
new and nearer position this disadvantage 
was intensified. Then abruptly we realized 
that under cover of darkness bombs an elec- 
tronic projector and searchray had been car- 
ried to the top of the crater rim, diagonally 
across and only half a mile from us. Their 
beams shot down, raking all our vicinity 
from this new angle. 

1 was on the little flying platform which 
sallied out as a test to attack these isolated 
projectors. Snap and I and one other vol- 
unteer went. He and I held the shield ; 
Snap handled the controls. 

Our exit port was on the lee side of the 
building from the hostile searchbeam. We 
got out unobserved and sailed upward; but 
soon a light from the ship caught us. And 
the projector bolts came up ... . 

Our sortie only lasted a few minutes. To 
me, it was a confusion of crossing beams, 
with the stars overhead, the swaying little 
platform under me, and the shield tingling 
in my hands when the blasts struck us. 
Moments of blurred terror. . . . 

HE VOICE of the man beside me 
sounded in my ears; "Now, Haljan, 
give them one!” 

We were up over the peak of the rim 
with the hostile projectors under us. I 
gauged our movement, and dropped an ex- 
plosive powder bomb. 


It missed. It flared with a puff on the 
rocks, twenty feet from where the two pro- 
jectors were mounted. I saw that two hel- 
meted figures were down there. They tried 
to swing their grids upward, but could not 
get them vertical to reach us. The ship was 
firing at us, but it was far away. And 
Grantline’s searchbeam was going full pow- 
er, clinging to the ship to dazzle them. 

Snap circled us. As we came back I 
dropped another bomb. Its silent puff 
seemed littered with flying fragments of the 
two projectors and the bodies of the men. 

We swiftly flew back and got in. 

It decided Grantline. For an hour past 
Snap and I had been urging our plan to 
use the gravity platforms. To remain inac- 
tive was sure defeat now. Even if our build- 
ings did not explode — if we thought to hud- 
dle in them, helmeted in the failing air — 
then Miko could readily ignore us and pro- 
ceed with his loading of the treasure under 
our helpless gaze. He could do that now 
with safety — if we refused to sally out— for 
we could not fire through the windows. 

To remain defensive would end inevitably 
in our defeat. We all knew it now; it was 
obvious. The waiting game was Miko’s — 
not ours! And he was playing it. 

The success of our attack upon the dis- 
tant isolated' projectors -heartened us. Yet it 
was a desperate offensive upon which we 
decided ! 

We prepared our little expedition at the 
larger of the exit ports. Miko’s zed-ray was 
watching all our interior movements. We 
made a brave show of activity in our work- 
shop with abandoned ore carts which were 
stored there. We got them out, started to 
recondition them. 

It seemed to fool Miko. His zed-ray 
clung to the workshop, watching us. And 
at the distant port we gathered the little 
platforms, the shields, helmets, bombs, and 
a few hand projectors. 

There were six platforms — three of us 
upon each. It left four people to remain 
indoors. 

I need not describe the emotion with 
which Snap and I listened to Venza and 
Anita pleading to be allowed to accompany 
us. They urged it upon Grantline, and we 
took no part. It was too important a deci- 
sion. The treasure — the life or death of 
all these men — hung now upon the fate of 
our venture. Snap and I could not intrude 
our personal feelings. 

And the girls won. Both were undeniably 
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more skillful at handling the midget plat- 
forms than any of us men. Two of the six 
platforms could be guided by them. That 
was a third of our little force! And of 
what use to go out and be defeated, leaving 
the girls here to meet death almost imme- 
diately afterward? 

We gathered at the port. A last minute 
change made Grantline order six of his men 
to remain guarding the buildings. The in- 
struments — the Erentz system — all the appli- 
ances had to be attended. 

It left four platforms, each with three 
men — Grantline at the controls of one of 
them. And upon two of the others Venza 
rode with Snap, and I with Anita. 

We crouched in the shadows outside the 
port. So small an army, sallying out to 
bomb this enemy vessel or be killed in the 
attempt! Only sixteen of us. And thirty 
or so brigands. 

I envisaged then this tiny Moon crater, 
the scene of this battle we were waging. 
Struggling humans, desperately trying to 
kill. Alone here on this globe. Around us, 
the wide reaches of Lunar desolation. In all 
this world, every human being was gather- 
ing here, struggling to kill! 

Anita drew me down to the platform. 
"Ready, Gregg." 

The others were rising. We lifted, moved 
slowly out and away from the protective 
shadows of the building. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE BATTLE IN THE CRATER 

G rantline led us. we held about 

level. Five hundred feet beneath 
us the brigand ship lay, cradled on 
the rocks. When it was still a mile away 
from us I could see all its outline, fairly 
clearly in the dimness. Its tiny hull win- 
dows were now dark; but the blurred shape 
of the hull was visible, and above it the 
rounded cap of dome, with a dim radiance 
beneath it. 

We followed Grantline’s platform. It 
was rising, drawing the others after it like 
a tail. I touched Anita w'here she lay be- 
side me with her head half in the small 
hooded control bank. 

"Going too high.” 

She nodded, but followed the line never- 
theless. It was Grantline’s command. 

I lay crouched, holding the inner tips 
of the flexible side shields. The bottom of 


the platform was covered with the insulated 
fabric. There were two side shields. They 
extended upward some two feet, flexible 
so that I could hold them out to see over 
them, or draw them up and in to cover us. 

They afforded a measure of protection 
against the hostile rays, though just how 
much we were not sure. With the plat- 
form level, a bolt from beneath could not 
harm us unless it continued for a consider- 
able time. But the platform, except upon 
direct flight, was seldom level, for it was 
a frail, unstable little vehicle! To handle 
it was riore than a question of the controls. 
We balanced, and helped to guide it, with 
the movement of our bodies-— shifting our 
weight sidewise, or back, or forward to 
make it dip as the controls altered the 
gravity pull in its tiny plate sections. 

Like a bird, wheeling, soaring, swooping. 
To me, it was a precarious business. 

But now we were in straight flight di- 
agonally upward. The outline of the 
brigand ship came under us. I crouched 
tense, breathless; every moment it seemed 
that the brigands must discover us and 
loose their bolts. 

They may have seen us for some mo- 
ments before they fired. I peered over 
the side shield down at our mark, then up 
ahead to get Grantline’s firing signal. It 
seemed long delayed. We were almost over 
the ship. An added glow down there must 
have warned Grantline that a shot was 
coming. The tiny red light flared bright 
on his platform. 

I turned on our Benson curve light ra- 
diance. We had been dark, but a soft 
glow now enveloped us. Its sheen went 
down to the ship to reveal us. But its 
curving path showed us falsely placed. I 
saw the little line of platforms ahead of 
us seem to move suddenly sidewise. 

It was everyone for himself now; none 
of us could tell where the other platforms 
actually were placed or headed. Anita 
swooped us sharply down to avoid a pos- 
sible collision. 

"Gregg—?’’ 

"Yes. I’m aiming.’’ 

I was making ready to drop the little 
explosive globe bomb. Our searchlight ray 
at the camp, answering Grantline’s signal, 
shot down and bathed the ship in a white 
glare, revealing it for our aim. Simulta- 
neously the brigand bolts came up at us. 

I held my bomb out over the shield, cal- 
culating the angle to throw it down. The 
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brigand rays flashed around me. They were 
horribly close ; Miko had understood our 
sudden visible shift and aimed, not where 
we appeared to be, but where we had been 
a . loment before. 

I dropped my bomb hastily at the glow- 
ing white ship. The touch of a hostile ray 
would have exploded it in my hand. I 
saw the others also dropping from our 
nearby platforms. The explosions from 
them merged in a confusion of the white 
glare — and a cloud of black mist as the 
brigands out on the rocks used their dark- 
ness bombs. 

We swept past in a blur of leaping hos- 
tile beams. Silent battle of lights! Dark- 
ness bombs down at the ship struggling 
to bar our camp searchray. The Benson 
radiance rays from our passing platforms 
curving down to mingle with the confu- 
sion. The electronic rays sending up their 
bolts. . . . 

O UR platforms dropped some ten dyna- 
mitrine bombs in that first passage 
over the ship. As we sped by, I dimmed 
the Benson radiance. I peered. We had 
not hit the ship. Or if we had, the dam- 
age was inconclusive. But on the rocks I 
could see a pile of ore carts scattered — 
broken wreckage, in which the litter of 
two or three projectors seemed strewn. And 
the gruesome deflated forms of several hel- 
meted figures. Others seemed to be run- 
ning, scattering — hiding in the rocks and 
pit-holes. Twenty brigands at least were 
outside the ship. Some were running over 
toward the base of our camp ledge. The 
darkness bombs were spreading like a cur- 
tain over the valley floor; but it seemed 
that some of the figures were dragging 
their projectors away. 

We sailed off toward the opposite crater 
rim. I remember passing over the broken 
wreckage of Grantline’s little space-ship, the 
Comet. Miko’s bolts momentarily had van- 
ished. We had hit some of his outside 
projectors; the others were abandoned, or 
being dragged to safer positions. 

After a mile we wheeled and went back. 

I suddenly realized that only four platforms 
were in the re-formed line ahead of us. 
One was missing! I saw it now, wavering , 
down, close over the ship. A bolt leaped 
up diagonally from a distant angle on the 
rocks and caught the disabled platform. It 
fell, whirling, glowing red-disappeared 


into the blur of darkness like a bit of 
heated metal plunged into water. 

One out of six of our platforms already 
lost! Three men of our little force gone! 

But Grantline led us desperately back. 
Anita caught his signal to break our line. 
The five platforms scattered, dipping and 
wheeling like frightened birds— blurring 
shapes, shifting unnaturally in flight as the 
Benson curve angles were altered. 

Anita now took our platform in a long 
swoop downward. Her tense, murmured 
voice sounded in my ears: 

"Hold off; I’ll take us low.” 

A melee. Passing platform shapes. The 
darting bolts, crossing like ancient rapiers. 
Falling blue points of fuse lights as we 
threw our bombs. 

Down in a swoop. Then rising. Away, 
and then back. This silent warfare of 
lights! It seemed that around me must be 
bursting a pandemonium of sound. Yet I 
heard nothing. Silent, blurred melee, in- 
finitely frightening. A bolt struck us, clung 
for an instant; but we weathered it. The 
light was blinding. Through my gloves 
I could feel the tingle of the over charged 
shield as it caught and absorbed the hostile 
bombardment. Under me the platform 
seemed heated. My -little Erentz motors 
ran with ragged pulse. I got too much 
oxygen ; my head roared with it. Spots 
danced before my closed eyes. Then not 
enough oxygen. I was dully smothering. . . . 

Then the bolt was gone. I found us 
soaring upward, horribly tilted. I shifted 
over. 

"Anita! Anita, dear!” 

"Yes, Gregg. All right.” 

The melee went on. The brigand ship 
and all its vicinity was enveloped in dark 
mist now — a turgid sable curtain, made 
more dense by the dissipating heavy fumes 
of our exploding bombs which settled low 
over the ship and the rocks nearby. The 
searchlight from our camp strove futilely 
to penetrate the cloud. 

Our platforms were separated. One went 
by high over us; I saw another dart close 
beneath my shield. 

"God, Anita!” 

"Too close! I did not mean that — I 
didn’t see it.” 

Almost a collision. 

"Oh, Gregg, haven’t we broken the ship’s 
dome yet?” 

It seemed not. I had dropped nearly all 
my bombs. This could not go on much 
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longer. Had it been only five minutes.^ 
Only that ? Reason told me so, yet it 
seemed an eternity of horror. 

Another swoop. My last bomb. Anita 
had brought us into position to fling it. 
But I could not. A bolt stabbed up from 
the gloom and caught us. We huddled, 
pulling the shields up and over us. 

Blurred darkness again. Too much to 
the side now. I had to wait while Anita 
swung us back. Then we seemed too high. 

I waited with my last bomb. The other 
platforms were occasionally dropping them; 
I had been too hasty, too prodigal. 

Had we broken the ship’s dome with a 
direct hit.^ It seemed not. 

The brigands were occasionally sending 
us catapulted light flares. They came from 
positions on the rocks outside the ship. They 
mounted in lazy curves and burst over us. 
The concealing darkness, broken only by 
the flares of our explosions, enveloped the 
enemy. Our camp searchlight was still 
struggling with it. But overhead, where 
the few little platforms were circling and 
swooping, the flares gave an almost con- 
tinuous glare. It was dazzling, blinding. 
Even through the smoked pane which I 
adjusted to my visor I could not stand it. 

But there were thoughts of comparative 
dimness. In a patch where the Earthlight 
struck through the darkness of the rocks, 
I saw another of our fallen platforms! 
Snap and Venza.^ 

I T WAS not they, but three figures of 
our men. One was dead. Two had 
survived the fall. They stood up, stag- 
gering. And in that instant, before the 
turgid black curtain closed over them, I 
saw two brigands come rushing. Their hand 
projectors stabbed at close range. Our men 
crumpled and fell. 

We were in position again, I flung my 
last missile, watched its light as it dropped. 
On the dome roof two of Miko’s men 
were crouching. My bomb was truly aimed 
— perhaps one of the few in all our bom- 
bardment which would have landed direct- 
ly on the doom roof. But the waiting 
marksmen fired at it with short-range heat 
projectors and exploded it harmlessly while 
it was still above them. 

We swung up and away. I saw, high 
above us. Grantline’s platform, recognizing 
its red signal light. There seemed a lull. 
The enemy fire had died down to only a 
very occasional bolt. In the confusion of 


my whirling impressions I wondered if 
Miko were in distress ! Not that ! We had 
not hit his ship; perhaps we had done little 
damage indeed! It was we who were in 
distress. Two of our platforms had fallen 
— two out of six. Or more, of which I 
did not know. 

I saw one rising off to the side of us. 
Grantline was over us. Well, we were at 
least three. And then I saw the fourth, 

''Grantline is calling us up, Gregg.” 

"Yes,” 

Grantline’s signal light was summoning 
us from the attack. He was a thousand 
or two thousand feet above. 

I v/as suddenly shocked with horror. The 
searchray from our camp abruptly vanished! 
Anita wheeled us to face the distant ledge. 
The camp lights showed, and over one of 
the buildings was a distress light! 

Had the crack in our front wall broken, 
threatening explosion of all the buildings.^ 
The wild thoughts swept me. But it was 
not that. I could see light stabs from the 
cliff outside the main building. Miko had 
dared to send some of his men to attack 
our almost abandoned camp! 

Grantline realized it. His red helmet 
light semaphored the command to follow 
him. His platform soared away, heading 
for the camp, with the other two behind 
him, 

Anita lifted us to follow. But I checked 
her. 

"No! Off to the right, across the valley.” 

"But Gregg!” 

"Do as I say, Anita.” 

She swung us diagonally away from both 
the camp and the brigand ship. I prayed 
that we might not be noticed by the 
brigands. 

"Anita, listen: I’ve an idea!” 

The attack on the brigand ship was over. 
It lay enveloped in the darkness of the 
powder gas cloud and its own darkness 
bombs. But it was uninjured. 

Miko had answered us with our own 
tactics. He had practically unmanned the 
ship, no doubt, and had sent his men to 
our buildings. The fight had shifted. But 
I was now without ammunition, save for 
two or three small bullet projectors. 

Of what use for our platform to rush 
back.^ Miko expected that. His attack on 
the camp was undoubtedly made just for 
that purpose. 
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NITA, if we can get down on the 
rocks somewhere near the ship, 
and creep up on it unobserved in that 
blackness. . , 

I might be able to reach the manual hull 
lock, rip it open and let the air out. If 
I could get into its pressure chamber and 
unseal the inner slide. . . . 

"It would wreck the ship, Anita, exhaust 
all its air. Shall we try it?” 

"Whatever you say, Gregg.” 

We seemed to be unobserved. We 
skimmed close to the valley floor, a mile 
from the ship. We headed slowly toward 
it, sailing low over the rocks. 

Then we landed, left the platform. 

"Let me go first, Anita.” 

I held a bullet projector. With slow, 
cautious leaps, we advanced. Anita was 
behind me. I had wanted to leave her 
with the platform, but she would not stay. 
And to be with me seemed at least equally 
safe. 

The rocks were deserted. I thought 
there was very little chance that any of the 
enemy would lurk here. We clambered 
over the pitted, scarred surface. The higher 
crags, etched with Earthlight, stood like 
sentinels in the gloom. 

The brigand ship with its surrounding 
d,.rkness was not far from us. Then we 
entered the cloud. 

No one was out here. We passed the 
wreckage of broken projectors, and grue- 
some, shattered human forms. 

We prowled closer. The hull of the ship 
loomed ahead of us. All dark. 

We came at last close against the sleek 
metal hull side, slid along it toward where 
I was sure the manual port was located. 

Abruptly I realized that Anita was not 
behind me! Then I saw her at a little 
distance, struggling in the grip of a giant 
helmeted figure! The brigand lifted her 
—turned, and ran. 

I did not dare fire. I bounded after 
them along the hull-side, around under the 
curve of the pointed bow, down along the 
other side. 

I had mistaken the hull port location. 
It was here. The running, bounding figure 
reached it, slid the panel. I was only fifty 
feet away — not much more than a single 
leap. I saw Anita being shoved into the 
pressure lock. The Martian flung himself 
after her. 

I fired at him, but missed. I came with 


a rush. And as I reached the port it slid 
closed in my face, barring me! 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

IN THE PRESSURE LOCK 

W ITH puny fists I pounded the 
panel. A small pane in it was 
transparent. Within the lock I 
could see the blurred figures of Anita and 
her captor — and, it seemed, another figure. 
The lock was some ten feet square, with a 
low ceiling. It glowed with a dim tube- 
light. 

I pounded, thumped with futile, silent 
blows. The mechanism was here to open 
this manual; but it was now clasped from 
within and would not operate. 

A few seconds only, while I stood there 
in a panic of confusion, raging to get in. 
This disaster had come so suddenly! I did 
not plan; I had no thought save to batter 
my way in and rescue Anita. I recall that 
1 beat on the glassite pane with my bullet 
projector until the weapon was bent and 
useless; and I flung it with a wild, despair- 
ing rage at my feet. 

They were letting the ship’s air-pressure 
into this lock. Soon they would open the 
inner panel, ’step into the secondary cham- 
ber — and in a moment more would be with- 
in the ship’s hull corridor. Anita, lost 
to me! 

The outer panel suddenly opened! I had 
lunged against it with my shoulder; the 
giant figure inside slid it. I was taken by 
surprise! I half fell inward. 

Huge arms went around me. The gog- 
gled face of the helmet peered into mine. 

"So it is you, Haljan ! I thought I rec- 
ognized that little device over your helmet- 
bracket. And there is my little Anita, come 
back to me again!” 

Miko! 

This was he. His great bloated arms 
encircling me, bending me backward, hold- 
ing me almost helpless. I saw over his 
shoulder that Anita was clutched in the 
grip of another helmeted figure. No giant, 
but tall for an Earth man — almost as tall 
as myself. Then the tube light in the room 
illumined the visor. I saw the face, rec- 
ognized it. Moa! 

I ga.sped, "So — I’ve — got you, Miko — ” 
"Got me! You’re a fool to the last, 
Gregg Haljan! A fool to the last! But 
you were always a fool.” 
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I could scarcely move in his grip. My 
arms were pinned. As he slowly bent me 
backward, I wound my legs around one 
of his; it was as unyielding as a steel pillar. 
He had closed the outer panel ; the air pres- 
sure in the lock was rising. I could feel 
it against my suit. 

My helmeted head was being forced 
backward; Miko’s left arm held me. In 
his gloved right hand as it came slowly 
up over my throat I saw a knife blade, its 
naked, sharpened metal glistening blue- 
white in the light from overhead. 

I seized his wrist. But my puny strength 
could not hold him. The knife, against 
all my efforts, came slowly down. 

A moment of this slow deadly combat 
• — the end of everything for me. 

I was aware of the helmeted figure of 
Moa casting off Anita — and then the two 
girls leaping together upon Miko. It threw 
him off his balance, and my hanging weight 
made him topple forward. He took a step 
to recover himself ; his hand with the knife 
was flung up with an instinctive, involun- 
tary balancing gesture. And as it came 
swiftly down again, I forced the knife-blade 
to graze his throat. Its point caught in 
the fabric of his suit. 

His startled oath jangled in my ears. The 
girls were clawing at him ; we were all four 
scrambling, swaying. With despairing 
strength I twisted at his wrist. The knife 
went into his throat. I plunged it deeper. 

His suit went flabby. He crumpled over 
me and fell, knocking me to the floor. His 
voice, with the horrible gurgling rasp of 
death in it, rattled my ear-grids. 

''Not such a fool — are you, Haljan — " 

Moa’s helmeted head was close over us. 
1 saw that she had seized the knife, jerked 
it from her brother’s throat. She leaped 
backward, waving it. 

I twisted from under Miko’s inert, life- 
less body. As I got to my feet, Anita 
flung herself to shield me. Moa was across 
the lock, backed up against its wall. The 
knife in her hand went up. She stood for 
the briefest instant regarding Anita and me 
holding each other. I thought that she 
was about to leap upon us; but before I 
could move, the knife came down and 
plunged into her breast. She fell forward, 
her grotesque helmet striking the floor-grid 
almost at my feet. 

"Gregg!" 

"She’s dead.” 


"No! She’s moved! Get her helmet 
off! There’s enough air here.’’ 

M y helmet pressure indicator was 
faintly buzzing to show that a safe 
ressure was in the room. I shut off Moa’s 
rentz motors, unfastened her helmet, raised 
it off. We gently turned her body. She 
lay with closed eyes, her pallid face blue. 

With our own helmets off, we knelt over 
her. 

"Oh, Gregg, is she dead.^’’ 

"No. Not quite — but dying.” 

"Oh Gregg, I don’t want her to die! 
She was trying to help you there at the 
last.” 

She opened her eyes; the film of death 
was glazing them. But she saw me, rec- 
ognized me. 

"Gregg—” 

"Yes, Moa, I’m here.” 

Her vivid lips were faintly drawn in a 
smile. "I’m — so glad — ^you took the hel- 

mets off, Gregg. I’m — going — ^you know." 
"No!” 

"Going — back to Mars — to rest with the 
fire-makers — where I came from. I was 
thinking — maybe you would kiss me, 
Gregg.?” 

Anita gently pushed me down. I pressed 
the white, faintly smiling lips with mine. 
She sighed, and it ended with a rattle in 
her throat. 

"Thank you — Gregg — closer — I can’t 
talk so loudly — ” 

One of her gloved hands struggled to 
touch me, but she had no strength and it 
fell back. Her words were the faintest of 
whispers ; 

"There was no use living — without your 
love. But I want you to see — now — that 
a Martian girl can — die with a smile — ” 
Her eyelids fluttered down; it seemed 
that she sighed and then was not breath- 
ing. But on her livid face the faint smile 
still lingered to show me how a Martian 
girl could die. 

We had forgotten for the moment where 
we were. As I glanced up I saw through 
the inner panel, past the secondary lock, 
the ship’s hull-corridor was visible, and 
along its length a group of Martians were 
advancing! They saw us, and came running. 

"Anita! Look! We’ve got to get out 
of here!” 

The secondary lock was open to the cor- 
ridor. We jammed on our helmets. The 
unhelmeted brigands by then were fum- 
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bling at the inner panel. I pulled at the 
lever of the outer panel. The brigands 
were hurrying, thinking they could be in 
time to stop me. One of the more cautious 
fumbled with a helmet. 

"Anita, run! Try and keep your feet.” 

1 slid the outer panel and pushed at 
Anita. Simultaneously the brigands opened 
the inner port. 

The air came with a tempestuous rush. 
A blast through the inner port — through 
the little pressure lock — a wild rush out 
to the airless Moon. All the air in the 
ship madly rushing to escape. . . 

Like feathers we were blown with it. 
I recall an impression of the hurtling 
brigand figures and swift flying rocks under 
me A silent crash as I struck. 

Then soundless, empty blackness. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 
TRIUMPH/ 

S HE conscious? We’d better take 
him back; get his helmet off.” 
"It’s over. We can get back 
now. Venza, dear, we’ve won — it’s over.” 

"He hears us!” 

"Gregg!” 

"He hears us — ^he’s all right!” 

I opened my eyes. I lay on the rocks. 
Over my helmet other helmets were peer- 
ing, and faint, familiar voices mingled with 
the roaring in my ears. 

" — back to the camp and get his helmet 
off.” 

"Are his motors smooth? Keep them 
right. Snap — he must have good air.” 

I seemed unhurt, iut Anita. . . . 

She was here. "Gregg, dear one!” 

Anita safe! All four of us here on the 
Earth-lit rocks, close outside the brigand 
ship. 


“Anita!” 

She held me, lifted me. ' I was unin- 
jured. I could stand; I staggered up and 
stood swaying. The brigand ship, a hun- 
dred feet away, loomed dark and silent, 
a lifeless hulk, already empty of air, drained 
in that mad blast outward. Like the wreck 
of the Planetara — a dead, pulseless hulk al- 
ready. 

We four stood together, triumphant. The 
battle was over. The brigands were worsted, 
almost the last man of them dead or dying. 
No more than ten or fifteen had been avail- 
able for that final assault upon the camp 
buildings. Miko’s last strategy. I think 
perhaps he had intended, with his few re- 
maining men, to take the ship and make 
away, deserting his fellows. 

All on the ship, caught unhelmeted by 
the explosion, were dead long since. 

I stood listening to Snap’s triumphant 
account. It had not been diflScult for the 
flying platforms to hunt down the attack- 
ing brigands on the open rocks. We had 
only lost one more platform. 

Human hearts beat sometimes with very 
selfish emotions. It was a triumphant end- 
ing for us, and we hardly gave a thought 
that half of Grantline’s little group had 
perished. 

We huddled on Snap’s platform. It rose, 
lurching drunkenly, barely carrying us. 

And as we headed for the Grantline 
buildings, where still the rift in the wall 
had not quite broken, there came the final 
triumph. Miko had been aware of it, and 
k.x 2 w he had lost. Grantline’s searchlight 
leaped upward, swept the sky, caught its 
sought-for object — a huge silver cylinder, 
bathed brightly in the white searchbeam 
glare. 

The police ship from Earth. 
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CIENTLEMEN-THE QEEEN 

T he three of us, Koenig majoring 
in electrical engineering, Evans 
working along advanced lines in 
chemistry, and myself . . . oh, I beg your 
pardon; allow me to introduce myself. I’m 
Putnam, Rawleigh ’05. I dabble a bit in as- 
trogation. As 1 was saying, the three of us 
were just returned to classes from the 
Christmas holidays, all feeling a mere 
touch of nostalgia for the old home town. 
There had been snow for Christmas, the 
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first since 1983, or so the old-timers insist- 
ed. We found it rather disheartening to 
leave the beautiful snow-covered country- 
side to return to Rawleigh. 

We were attempting to drown the mere 
touch in several mugs of beer at a little 
place just off the campus, when Tobru 
joined us. Tobru is a Martian. He didn’t 
know what homesickness was but he was 
well acquainted with beer. So it was that 
during the evening we heard for the first 
time in our lives the legend, that amazing 
narration, of the wild woman of the plan- 
et Mars! It irritated me to realize so much 
of my life had been wasted not knowing 
her. 

Tobru is a rather amazing fellow, and 
damned puzzling, too. A gawky person like 
most young Martians, he has spent nearly 
seven years at Rawleigh studying the an- 
cient American Indian. What in the world 
he wanted to study Indians for no one 
knew; but all agreed there was no better 
place to study Indians, or any other subject 
under the sun, than here at Rawleigh. The 
famed seat of learning offers courses in 
every branch of knowledge existent! 

After the ninth or tenth beer, Tobru 
leaned far over the table in a manner com- 
mon to sinister plotters seen on the screen, 
and whispered, 

"Listen ! Would you hear of a wonder- 
ful story of my country?” He peered up 
and oggled the near-by tables, owlishly, 
and we did likewise. Our four heads came 
together over the mugs. 

"Have you heard of the Wild Woman of 
Mars?” he asked suddenly, dramatically. 
"The untamed Queen Of the Koru Range?” 

"No!” Koenig fell into a whisper. "Is 
she really wild?” 

"How wild?” I asked. 

"What made her wild?” Evans demand- 
ed. 

"Sssshhhhh!” Tobru cautioned. "She is 
wild. Take my word. I have it on close 
authority.” 

"Straight from the hor.se’s mouth, so to 
speak,” suggested Koenig. 

Tobru favored him with a puzzled 
glance. "I don’t follow that.” 

' "Never mind,” I cut in. "A horse is an 
extinct animal. Let’s hear the legend.” 

"Is is connected with the Indians?” To- 
bru persisted. 

"Yes, yes,” I hastened to add again. 
"Horses used to ride Indians to and from 
their war dances, or perhaps it was the 
other way around. But get on with your 


story.” I threw a glance at Koenig. "And 
no more historical remarks, please.” 

Fil'VOBRU FIRST consumed another beet. 
JL "Very well,” be said. "It seems, I am 
told, that many, many years ago, perhaps 
twenty-five or so, a small stratosphere rock- 
et crashed somewhere in the lower end of 
the Koru Range. In this rocket were three 
people: an old and half -crazed miner 
searching for gold, his young and pretty 
wife, and their small daughter, age per- 
haps two or three years — earth years. 
These were earth people. 

"Now, as you know, the Koru Range is 
pretty rugged mountain country, and sad 
to say, rescue parties never found them, nor 
even the remains of the .ship. To this, day 
their fate remains a mystery, one of trfe very 
few unsolved disappearances on Mars. It 
was assumed, after the passing of months, 
and then years, that all aboard the little 
craft had perished and the search was ac- 
cordingly cancelled. 

"And then, four or five years ago, an 
old prospector drifted in with some fanci- 
ful reports of seeing a wild woman hunt- 
ing in the Koru Range. He claimed she had 
a pack of Martian rats with her. She was 
described to be a beautiful young woman, 
quite the prettiest creature the old miner 
had set eyes on in many a year. He trailed 
her for hours before she got down wind of 
him, saw him, and slipped away into the 
caves!” 

Tobru paused, his gawky head bounced 
up from the huddle to sweep the nearer 
tables suspiciously. Before coming back 
down he paused to gulp another beer. We 
were too fascirrated to protest. 

"His story, of course, was scouted as a 
fantastic mirage. Nobody would believe 
such a tale from an old man who has lived 
for months in the wilderness!” 

"No, nobody,” Koenig agreed. 

"Nobody.” Evans seconded. 

"Quiet !” I bad to msi-st. "Continue To- 
bru.” 

"The old miner's story was promptly 
discounted and forgotten. Until one day 
there came a government mapper with a 
startlingly similar report. He claimed to 
have seen her high in the mountains, many 
miles from the region in which the miner 
had found her. The pack of rats was not 
with her. The mapper had no chance to 
get nearer for she saw him almost instant- 

and whisked away. 

"After that, stories began to appear with 
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regularity. First she was here, then she was 
there, always miles and miles apart. If one 
believed all the stories, the girl covered 
hundreds of miles a day, and sometimes 
managed to be in two places at the same 
time. For instance, one source claimed to 
have seen her just outside Packrat, which is 
a mining town near the equator, while a 
bare few minutes later the radio announced 
she was spotted wandering around naked in 
the polar regions. 

"By then someone remembered the crash 
of the strato ship, twenty-five years before. 
It was first suggested the wild woman was 
the wife of the miner, but this was quickly 
discarded because of the time angle. She 
would have been much too old to be moun- 
tain hopping; and only in one detail did all 
the reports agree: the wild girl was young, 
lithe, and pretty.” 

"Pretty.” Koenig commented. 

"Beautiful!” Evans countered. 

"Ravishing, no doubt, but stop interrupt- 
ing!” I said. 

"So it was decided,” Tobru continued, 
" — among those who accepted the story, 
that it was the little daughter now grown 
to womanhood, grown to a mature wildness 
because of the isolation in that mountain 
fastness. She would be about the correct 
age to fit with the descriptions of her. It 
was quite natural, and most ama2ing, that 
she should grow up alone, or perhaps al- 
most alone, in that untamed country!” 

Tobru stopped and regarded us owlishly. 
We hung there over beer mugs, waiting. 

"Well?” I demanded at last. 

"That’s all. No one has ever captured 
her. The authorities, of course, scout the 
tale, pointing to the obvious impossibili- 
ties to the entire legend. They claim it is 
impossible for anyone, much less a young 
woman, to exist in that country for any 
length of time unaided. And there is no 
use pushing them . . .” he spread his 
hands. . you know how stubborn Mar- 
tians are!” 

We silently agreed. We knew of a Mar- 
tian who spent seven years pursuing dead 
Indians. 

"So she has become a legend, one that 
grows with each telling, added to now and 
then by a factual report of some old pros- 
pector claiming to have glimpsed her, her 
and her wild pack of rats!” He stopped 
and looked around for another full mug. 
"But this much is certain: she is wild, 
young, beautiful — Queen of the Koru 
Range !” 


At our silent question then, he pounded 
his fist on the table top, glared around bel- 
ligerently. 

"Yes, gentlemen, I have seen her!” 
"Marvellous!” I was the first to cry. 
"Incredible !” Evans exclaimed. 
"Romantic!” Koenig insisted. 

"I want more beer!” Tobru shouted. 

And at eleven that evening the campus 
police cleared the place of sophomores, 
there was naught else to do but return to 
our rooms and speculate on the legend and 
its million implications. We left Tobru 
quite drunk, conversing with imaginary In- 
dians. 

W E CORNERED Tobru again before 
many days had passed. He was 
resting under a shady oak, the city officials 
having decided to cause Spring early this 
year to offset the snow, and it was quite 
warm. 

"Just think! gentlemen,” he greeted us 
as we walked up. "It is just possible that 
Indians once lolled about under this very 
tree. Perhaps even made love, or were 
killed here. Fascinating, isn’t it?” 

"Yes, definitely.” Evans agreed. "I can 
think of nothing more fascinating than be- 
ing killed under this tree.” 

Tobru reproached him. "Please! The 
sense of humor possessed by Earthlings is 
at times outrageous! The death of an In- 
dian is no joking matter.” 

"Neither is mine for that matter,” Evans 
said. "But Tobru, we have a proposition to 
offer you.” 

"A fascinating proposition,” Koenig put 
in. 

"Please, gentlemen,” I protested. "We 
agreed that I should be spokesman.” I 
turned to the Martian. "Tobru, we have 
been giving a lot of thought to your story 
of the other night. Frankly, the legend ah 
. . (I almost said fascinated) . , interests 
us exceedingly. To the point, even, to, ah 
. . . ” I hesitated. What would Tobru 
think ? 

"Yes?” that worthy prompted. There was 
warmth in his voice. 

"Tobru, we three have decided to go to 
Mars. To search for the Wild Queen! We 
want you to go with us. You know the 
country!” 

He pondered this, came up with the ob- 
jection we were expecting. "What about my 
Indians? I take it, you plan on going this 
summer when the term is out? Gentlemen, 
I’d like to accommodate you, but I had 
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planned on a trip West this year to inves- 
tigate some mounds.” 

So we began to talk. I was well pre- 
pared for this. I knew in advance what his 
objections would be and primed myself for 
them. We sat there in the shade of the oak 
and argued for hours, at least, it seemed to 
be for hours. I used every trick I knew of 
to win him over short of promising him 
money; that would have been below our 
stations. In the end, he weakened, and by 
my managing to keep my two cronies silent 
at this crucial moment, I won him to the 
cause. 

"Very well,” he said at last. "I will ac- 
company you. But mark you, gentlemen, we 
must be back early! I want to do some 
work out West before the Fall term com- 
mences.” And Tobru laid plans to return 
to Rawleigh for the coming year. 

We were jubilant. For a few weeks. 

And then the newscasters announced a 
small tribal uprising had broken out m» 
Mars. Visitors would be banned for the du- 
ration of the summer. The trouble was iso- 
lated to a few localities, but because of the 
nature of it, could easily spread to other 
uneducated localities and become a full- 
fledged uprising if the proper caution was 
not taken. We would not be allowed on the 
planet this year! 

Koenig paced the room and engaged in 
some choice, but very gentlemanly swear- 
ing. Evans and I felt equally disheartened. 
It was maddening, this being so close to 
the end of the term, so near our goal, to 
have this happen. We fretted and fumed, 
planned to the point where it could have 
been called a plot. 

And with the end of school, we decided 
to go anyway! 

Our final plan was complicated but com- 
plete. Koenig furnished the most of it, he 
was the imaginative one. We would ship 
to Mars separately, by widely different 
routes and methods. There must be no pos- 
sible suspicion thrown on us by our leav- 
ing together for a common destination. 

Tobru, he planned, would simply return 
home. There could be nothing more natural, 
and the authorities could not forbid him. 
Once there, he would hire a small strato- 
sphere ship capable of carrying five (but 
he must make sure not to mention any 
such figure!), load it with provisions, not 
so as to suggest rations for five, but to in- 
dicate the one man, Tobru, wished to be out 
all summer long; although the seasons 
wouldn’t match with Earth, he being a 


Rawleigh student, the circumstances would 
be known. He was to pose as an archeolo- 
gist, hunting fossils. The ship was to be 
hired for the season, paid for in advance 
as well as food and fuel bills. That would 
appear most natural to the people renting 
the ships and to the police in their month- 
ly check-ups. Meanwhile I was to take pas- 
sage on the same liner carrying Tobru home. 

The how was left to me; I could bribe, 
stowaway, hire out as a cabin boy, or any- 
way I chose, just so I got to Mars. Once 
there, I was to jump ship when Tobru left 

it- 

1 WAS to make my way to Packrat, hire 
a cabin in the foothills, buy a small 
supply of food so as to suggest my staying 
there for a week or two, and simply van- 
ish into the cabin and await the others. 

Koenig and Evans were to hire them- 
selves out on different ships putting off for 
Mars, freighters, liners or whatever they 
had the good fortune to find. Once there, 
they, too, were to jump ship, make their 
way by round-about routes to my cabin in 
the foothills. By that time Tobru should 
have out strato ship there. Our search 
would be on! 

It sounded . . . well, simply fascinating! 
My pulse tingled in anticipation of the ven- 
ture! In my imagination I painted the girl 
as most fiction accounts would have her: a 
wdd, lithe, gorgeous creature with wonder- 
ful windblown hair, dark hair streaming in 
the wind as she flew over the ground, 
kissed by sunshine! Sparkling blue eyes de- 
void of all the tawdriness of civilization, 
full of carefree devilishness and eager life! 
Creamy white skin flashing in the sun, tall, 
dynamic, beautiful ! A wonderful treasure of 
femininity to behold. It was then that the 
thought struck me. 

We were meeting for the last time in 
that little spot just off the campus. Mugs 
filled our table. Most of the room was bare, 
many of the students having already de- 
parted for places elsewhere. The three of 
us sat in golden silence, the treasures of 
our thoughts shining in our eyes. I believe 
the power of it somewhat sobered us. And 
then, as I said, this thing occurred to me. 

"Gentlemen,” I broke the silence, " — for 
we are gentlemen. There is a rather deli- 
cate matter in connection with our quest to 
bring up at this time. I am rather mildly 
surprised one of us hasn’t thought of it 
before. It is . . ah, rather delicate.” 
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"Do you mean,” Koenig asked, "who is 
going to pay the check?” 

"I only drank three!” Evans made haste 
to add. 

"No, no, nothing like that! Gentlemen, 
consider our quest. Hold in your minds a 
picture of our goal, what we actually pro- 
pose to do! Imagine her. Imagine further, 
picture our bringing her back to civilization ! 
Now consider please the implications in- 
volved in our bringing her back with us! 
Do you began to understand?” 

They looked at me, startled. Evans 
opened his mouth to speak and couldn’t 
trust himself, closed again. 

"Do you mean . . . ?” Koenig whis- 
pered, tightly. 

"Exactly!” I nodded, and swept a beer 
to my mouth, "Consider it, gentlemen. 
Here are three of us — I shan’t count To- 
bru, being interested only in Indians — 
three of us about to set forth upon a com- 
mon goal. We simply cannot bring back 
that goal to be the toy of civilization. The 
question is: to whom belongs the spoils? 
Which of us is to have the honor of mar- 
rying the girl?” 

T he problem lay like an unexploded 
bomb in the stunned silence. 

" 'A student is forbidden to possess a 
wife’,” Evans quoted quietly. "But I, for 
one, will be glad to sacrifice my career to 
make a home for her!” 

"And I!” chimed in Koenig. "I am 
more than willing to protect her! I can al- 
ways secure employment in any of the myr- 
iad laboratories in the city.” 

"Likewise I ” I said calmly, determined. 
"I’ll toss astrogation overboard for a 
chance of being the husband of the Wild 
Queen. But . . . that isn't the question, 
exactly. The thing to decide is, which of 
us is to do the honors?” 

“We might toss a coin.” Koenig sug- 
gested. 

"I object!” snapped Evans. "The lady’s 
honor is to be considered. We cannot low- 
er her reputation by gambling for her pos- 
session !” 

"Quite right,” I agreed, "Some honor- 
able, moral means must be found, some- 
thing of which she would approve. For 
remember, we expect to be together after- 
wards. The lucky man wouldn’t care to be 
embarrassed by her finding out how we 
cho.se him!” 

"Well,” Evans hazarded, " . , we might 
duel.” 


I shuddered. "No!” The beer burned my 
throat. "I wouldn’t care to marry her de- 
formed, earless or something. She would 
want a whole man . . something more than 
just his personality.” 

"Well, then, what do you suggest?” 

"It has occurred to me,” I said, "that 
w'hile not necessarily gambling, we still 
might make a sporting chance of it. Sup- 
posing, say, that we cooperate fully — one 
hundred percent — on this quest, until we 
come in sight of our goal. Actual, physical 
sight. Once we have seen her for the first 
time, it is every man for himself! The first 
man to her side wins her hand!” 

"Bravo!” from Koenig. 

"Excellent!” Evans stood up. 

"May the best man win!” I w'hispered, 
awed. We clicked mugs. 

We were again to be disappointed. Tobru 
announced that he could not desert his In- 
dian chase, his really fascinating Indian 
hunt, to accompany us! 

He had, he said, learned of a new 
mound somewhere in the West, along the 
banks of the Mississippi, a mound hereto- 
fore undiscovered and therefore unopened. 
If true, this was indeed a rare find; secret- 
ly, I did not blame him for deserting us. 
'To him, as this trip was to us, it was the 
chance of a lifetime. 

However, he offered to do the right 
thing. He said he not only could, but would 
arrange everything on his home planet for 
us, short of going himself. A faithful 
friend of his would fulfil his part of the 
obligation and deliver the strato ship, with 
the required provisions, to the cabin at the 
appointed time. After that we were on our 
own. We decided to accept this; really, we 
could do nothing else. The vital ship 
would be there with the supplies. We must 
carry on! 

But it would take weeks. He would have 
to write his friend, enclosing money, be- 
cause the authorities would certainly ques- 
tion such a message by any other mode of 
communication. He suggested waiting a few 
weeks so as to allow the letter to reach its 
destination. We made up the money be- 
tween us to enclose in Tobru’s letter. 

We bid good-bye to him the next day as 
he set out for the West. He wished us luck 
upon our quest, cautioned us, and was gone. 

1 HID AMONG some boulders in the 
foothills outside Packrat, and in this 
security looked down upcKi the little town. 
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It occurred to me that it would be neces- 
sary to alter our plans somewhat. 

Packrat was a smouldering pile of wreck- 
age. A visiting band of guerilla raiders had 
preceded me by a few hours. 

As the thought came to me of the possi- 
bility of the Martians still being in the dis- 
trict, an odd little noise at my back bore 
the thought out. I whirled around. The 
gawky fellow crouched there, grinning at 
me. There was something shining in his 
hand. 

"Peace i" I chanted hopefully in the only 
native dialect I knew. "Peace to my Martian 
brother!” 1 hoped he understood. 

He grinned again. "Hello, Rawleigh.” 
he answered. 

To say I was taken aback would be an 
understatement. I had gone to great length 
to perfect my disguise, had even forebore 
washing the dirt and scum of the space 
liner from me to further it. I knew I pre- 
sented a not pretty picture. And the beggar 
knew my school — • 

"Hello, yourself,” I came back somewhat 
timidly. "Who are you; and how did you 
know me?” 

"Your haircut,” he said simply. 

Of course! All the clothes in the world 
short of a Hindu turban wouldn’t hide my 
college haircut, I cursed ray shortsighted- 
ness. But this beggar? I turned back to him. 

"Tobru said I would find you here.” 
He waved the shining object. "Here is the 
key to your strato. It’s over there behind 
that hut.” 

"What hut?” I asked in surprise. I 
couldn’t see any, 

'Come with me.” He arose and slipped 
away. Not a hundred feet away I almost 
fell over the most beautiful camouflage job 
I have ever seen. It was a long, low build- 
ing large enough to house a dozen people 
comfortably. 

"I never knew these tourist and miners’ 
huts were like this!” I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

"They aren’t.” He surprised me again. 
"This isn’t a hut. This belonged to a Mar- 
tian named Yngvi. He was district gov- 
ernor for Packrat.” 

"Oh, but won’t he object to our bing- 
ing in this way? After all, we are strangers 
to him, you know.” 

"Not now, you aren’t,” Tobru’s friend 
said. "He is among the corpses down in 
Packrat” 

I swallowed my tongue, fumbled with the 
proper words. They wouldn’t come. I 


stared at him helplessly, and he must have 
interpreted my thoughts. He laughed mer- 
rily. 

"Oh, don’t mind that! Move in and 
make yourself at home. It’s all right. He 
was a louse, anyway.” 

"But . . . about those raiders! Won’t 
they come here looking for him, looting or 
.something?” 

"Not now,” he assured me. "They will 
sack every hut in the district but this one. 
They know he is dead. There is no point 
to bothering him or his belongings fur- 
ther. You’ll be safe here. The ship is in 
the rocks out back.” He handed me the 
key and walked to the door. "Tell Tobru 
hello for me!” and he was gone. 

I stared at the door stupidly for a second, 
then thought to ask him something. When 
I opened it and looked out he had van- 
ished. 

The ship was as he said and Tobru had 
promised. It was well hidden among the 
boulders and small hills. I had trouble 
finding it myself. The supplies were ade- 
quate for our needs. I felt entirely familiar 
with the controls, they being quite similar 
to the dummy ships in the labs at Raw- 
leigh. 

K oenig and EVANS put in ap- 
pearance together later in the week. 
We were well ahead of schedule, making 
allowances for the delay of Tobru’s letter. 
It was quite funny to watch them hunting 
for the place, niey had imagined, of course, 
1 would be in one of the little huts dot- 
ting the hills, and had examined one after 
another of these, only to find each sacked, 
sometimes razed, and nov/ and then bear- 
ing a corpse. They claimed they were not 
worried a'oout me, nevertheless I detected 
unhidden relief in their manner when at 
last w'e met. 

Like myself, earlier, they nearly stum- 
bled over the governor’s house before they 
found it. Evans almost fell in the door. It 
was then necessary for me to repeat to them 
the story of my being there, the wrecking of 
the town, and the present circumstances of 
the last owner. 

"And,” I finished up, "it’s about time 
we were getting out of here. The authori- 
ties will be here any day checking into the 
governor’s last days and his belongings. 
They mustn’t find us here!” 

"Correct,” echoed Koenig. "Let’s go.” 
"Check!” cried Evans. "To the Queen!” 
I led the way out to the ship. 
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How we so calmly and unconsciously am- 
bled through the picket line to the ship, I 
don’t know. I only know that the three of 
us were at the ship’s side when a sudden 
shout behind us caused us to turn. There 
around us was the ugliest ring of Martians, 
drunk apparently. I’ve laid eyes on. And 
we had walked right through them with- 
out seeing them ! 

"Back to the house!” Evans cried, and 
attempted to run. 

"No!” I shouted. "Into the ship.” I 
never saw a weapon raised, but something 
spanged on the hull and caromed away. 

We climbed up and tumbled in with 
the howling madmen at our heels. Koenig 
slammed the lock shut. There were more 
shouts from without, dimmed by the walls, 
and a great number of guns were fired. 

"You don’t suppose they can puncture 
the hull?” Evans asked. 

"I don’t know,” I said truthfully. 'Tm 
not familiar with the structure of these 
ships. I certainly hope not!” 

"Has it occurred to you, if I may be so 
bold as to question,” Koenig put in, "that 
they cannot harm us if we take off?” 

I inserted the key in the control panel 
and lifted the ship. The shouting and the 
shots died away below. 

Koenig came back from a trip of inspec- 
tion. 

"Guess what? We have a passenger.” 

"One of the fools grabbed a rung below 
the lock and hung on. He’s hanging out 
there now. Appears rather ill, too.” 

"I don’t blame him,” Evans said feeling- 
ly. "I rather think I would be ill myself.” 

We were flying over rugged terrain, the 
beginning of the mountain range. "Might 
as well set down,” I offered. "We’re get- 
ting into the mountains. We can drop him 
somewhere and begin our search from there. 
What say, gentlemen?” 

The gentlemen agreed. I slanted rapidly 
towards the surface, while Koenig went to 
the lock in an attempt at communication 
with the uninvited guest. He was back al- 
most at once. 

"He’s gone!” 

"Who’s gone?” 

"Our passenger. The chap hanging out- 
side!” 

‘Well, the rum!” Evans declared indig- 
nantly. "And he didn’t even say thank you 
for the lift.” 

I glared at him, half sick, and turned my 
attention to landing the ship. 


^f«^ELL, GENTLEMEN — " I 
Ww paused and swept their faces. 
We were standing on a rocky ledge that 
fell away before us in. three directions. The 
ship was behind us. "Gentlemen, our 
quest is begun! Who knows but that be- 
fore the sun has set one of us will possess 
her. The Wild Queen!” 

The nearness of the adventure sparkled 
in our eyes. We stood there, solemnly, and 
clasped hands. On rough maps Koenig out- 
lined our search for that day. We were to 
meet at opportune places every few hours. 
Once .again we clasped hands, and broke 
up. I took the slope away to the left. 

I would rather not go into detail on the 
following, heartbreaking three weeks. We 
did not discover the beautiful Queen of 
the Koru Range before sunset that day; 
and some twenty- odd other sunsets fol- 
lowed just as fruitlessly for us. Each night 
we returned to the ship empty-handed, 
empty-hearted, tired, forlorn. Courage 
waned. More than once I knew it wouldn’t 
have taken much to decide me to abandon 
the search. It was logical to believe my 
companions felt likewise. 

One morning ... I forget how many 
days it was after we first set down in the 
mountains . . , Koenig came into possession 
of an idea. 

■'Putnam! Can you find that spot again 
where we first landed?” 

"Easily,” I affirmed. "But what for?” 

"I suddenly thought of something. We 
have been dunces not to think of it be- 
fore! Not far from that spot should be 
the body of the Martian who fell from the 
ship. We must find that body. 

"I can do better than that,” I interrupted. 
"Better than just the spot where we landed, 
I mean. I think I can get pretty near to 
where he fell. I seem to recall the terrain 
we were passing over at the time. Why?” 

'Don’t you see?” he was impatient. 
"That body will draw mountain rats. And 
where a pack is, is apt to be our Queen!” 

'Brilliant thinking!” Evans exclaimed. 

Next morning we hovered over the ap- 
proximate spot where the Martian brigand 
fell. "It’s about here,” I called out. "We 
were between that jutting ledge over 
there — ” I pointed it out, " — and those 
rocks here.” 

"I think I see something !” Evans cried. 
"Set her down!” 

Silently I dropped tlie ship down to the 
ledge we had seen from the air. The three 
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of us clambered out, awed. We st(X>d by 
the ship and gazed down into the rock- 
strewn valley. Evans indicated a pile of huge 
boulders, behind which he believed was the 
scene he had seen from the air. Together 
we set out. 

As quietly as we could, we scrambled 
across the rocks and around the jutting 
ledges towards the spot. We stopped just 
this side of the boulders we were making 
for. 

Koenig motioned for quiet as sounds of 
gnawing came from the rocks. Silently we 
faced one another . Koenig put out his 
hand. We clasped. He didn’t speak, but 
looked into our eyes, and we knew what he 
was thinking: 

"Gentlemen — around these rocks prob- 
ably lies our goal ! The Wild Queen of the 
Koru Range! We have made the bargain, 
sealed it. The first man to her side wins 
her hand! Are we ready, gentlemen?” 

And as if he had asked the question 
aloud, we nodded. Again we shook hands. 
I straightened my clothes, rearranged my 
tie and helmet. 'The sounds of definite ac- 
tivity on the further side of the cluster of 
boulders activated us. 

Together we sprang around the rocks, 
shouting ! 

Koenig somehow managed the lead be- 
fore we had gone ten feet, Evans followed 
hard on his heels. I had the ill luck to 
twist my ankle on a stone and lost several 
steps as a result; was five to ten feet be- 
hind Evans. Koenig rounded the last rock 
in front, was lost to my sight. Instantly 
Evans followed. Cursing, casting caution to 
the wind, I sped on, ignoring the bounding 
pain in my ankle. I rounded the last rock 
at full speed, crashed head-on into Evans 
who stopped still. It wasn’t his fault, he 
had crashed likewi.se into Koenig, in the 
lead. Koenig stood where he stopped, 
braced against the shock of our crashing 
into him from behind. I caught a glimpse 
of thousands of’ frightened rats scurrying 
away over the boulders. 

The three of us were face to face with 
the Wild Queen of the Koru Range! 

I T WAS AN electric moment. The rats 
had deserted us. On the ground between 
us lay the ravaged skeleton of the misguid- 
ed Martian. Koenig, Evans and I were 
lined up on one side, while not ten feet 
away across the skeleton was the Queen. 
The Wild Queen ! Koenig looked at Evans, 


Evans passed the stare on to me, and I 
looked back to the Queen. 

In her hand was a parcel of flesh; torn 
I knew, from the body of the unfortunate 
Martian. Strangely unafraid, she stood her 
ground and glared at us. Stupefied we 
stared back. 

I looked at her hair. Witch’s hair; it 
hung almost to her knees and of course 
never knew a comb. Tangled, matted and 
ratted, it hung in knots and lumps, nested 
with burrs and weeds; further decorated by 
some small human bones she had woven 
into the dirty strands 

The left eye was missing. Gouged out in 
some manner unknown, the gaping hole it 
had left so long ago stared redly at us, 
sickening to the sight. 

She opened her mouth, and I knew the 
consequences of an Earthb’ng torn from the 
little necessities of civilization. But few 
teeth graced her mouth. These few were 
browned, rotting, pointed fangs. Needle- 
sharp and needle-thin, employed for rip- 
ping meat from bone. 

One arm hung askew at a crazy, impos- 
sible angle and I looked to see the cause. 
The arm had been broken long ago and 
never reset. It grew and continued to grow 
in the fashion it found itself. The dislodged 
bone in the ami caused the whole to jut 
sidewise at an ugly angle. Monstrous. 

She was naked, having never known 
clothes. And dirty; her only baths must 
have been accidental falls into small bodies 
of water, or when caught in a mountain 
storm. And it rains seldom on Mars. The 
corresponding odor of her was overpower- 
ing. Her feet were hardened and black 
from mountain travelling, her legs bare, 
of course. Upon her ankles were hundreds 
and hundreds of vicious red marks. Rat 
bites. Covering her skin. 

And then the electric moment was brok- 
en. Like a flash she turned and sped away 
after her rats. Before our startled eyes she 
streaked across a boulder and vanished into 
a cave mouth. A dislodged bone came rat- 
tling out in our faces. 

With one accord we turned and ran the 
other way. My throbbing ankle was never 
thought of as I sprinted for the ship. I 
heard Koenig. 

"I’m looking for a Martian!” he hissed, 
actually hissed. ‘Tm looking for a Martian 
who dotes on Indians. Someday soon I shall 
meet that Martian!” 

We sped away from the Koru Range. 



While the city sleeps, battles are won and lost in 

THE HIDDEN CONFLICT 

By Martin Pearson 


T he black stairs went on 
and on; upwards, ever up- 
wards. Around each turning 
with its dim, dusty bulb shedding a 
faint, sickly glow, then on, up into 
the darkness to the next landing. It 
seemed to Burdock that they had 
climbed for hours. 

Up, up, up; the bare stone walls 
of the sides were dirty and dark; 
filthy with mold and cobweb. The 
stone stairs seemed to cut into each 
foot as he pressed on upward, ever 
upward. Burdock began* to wonder 
if this ever had an end, or if it had 
ever had a beginning. Long ago he 
had lost track of the number of stairs 
climbed. He stole a glance down- 
ward, leaning over the metal railing, 
casting his eyes down into the verti- 
genous space of countless steps 
curving around down into the dark- 
ness. 

His companion nudged his elbow 
and they continued their eternal 
trudging. Burdock lifted his eyes 
for a moment from the interminable 
rising stairs and looked at his com- 
panion. 

What seemed to have been count- 
less hours before, this man had ap- 
peared to be an ordinary, well-to-do 
business man. Now, hooded as he 
was in a long, ebon cape, he ap- 
peared some strange monk out of 
times gone by, out of lands far 
away in distance and in years. Bur- 
dock had met him by chance a few 
nights before at the home of a 
friend; the man had seemed to be 


intelligent and well-cultivated; their 
conversation had been interesting. 

Until it had turned upon the super- 
natural and things pertaining to it. 
At this time. Burdock had spoken 
slightingly of those mystics who still 
persisted even into the prosaic 
world of twentieth century New 
York. And, oddly enough, this man, 
now trudging eerily beside him, had 
chosen to resent that. 

It had seemed odd that night to 
see what appeared to be an average, 
modern business man taking offense 
because he. Burdock, did not believe 
in twelfth century superstition. And 
the heated discussion that had fol- 
lowed had but magnified these pe- 
culiarities. Strangely, this man 
professed his belief, yet refused to 
state his reasons. He had said that 
he, personally, had seen and experi- 
enced things; but he had refused to 
advance any further information as 
to what they were. 

As they were leaving, this stranger 
had cornered Burdock and volun- 
teered to walk him home. And Bur- 
dock had been challenged to attend 
proofs of the supernatural. Doowra, 
which was the other’s odd name, had 
invited Burdock to attend a meet- 
ing of a certain odd sect. And he 
had accepted. 

That was why they were here. 
Climbing these interminable black 
stairs. They were in a skyscraper. 
In the heart of the most modern 
city in the world. Burdock thought 
to himself. Climbing up the back 
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staircase from the ground up to God, 
or the Devil, only knew what tower- 
ing heights. He had asked why 
they didn’t use the elevators; but he 
realized that that was not permitted. 
So they had let themselves in at a 
hardly noticeable back entrance at 
about twelve that night, had com- 
menced this interminable climb. 

That there was someone or some- 
thing ahead of them. Burdock quite 
realized as once he stared upwards. 
Far above them a black shadow had 
been moving against the occasional 
dim lights. Another of this odd 
group. Another man, by day pro- 
saic. modem, businesslike; by night 
something of another age and place. 

Upwards, ever upwards, until Bur- 
dock thought he must surely col- 
lapse from sheer fatigue. Then, 
finally, they halted. 

I T WAS a landing, quite like any 
other. The new visitor won- 
dered how Doowra could know that 
this was the floor, until his tired 
eyes noticed a faint yellow sign 
painted upon the door. An odd sign 
that might be mistaken for some ac- 
cidental smearing until one puzzled 
out its lines. Then, with a sudden 
shock there would come the realiza- 
tion of the startling intricacy and 
queer geometry depicted. 

Doowra did not knock; there was 
no whispered password or secret 
panel. He merely opened the door 
and walked in. 

Through a dark hallway they 
walked, past several glass-doored of- 
fices. Burdock was too exhausted to 
try to make out the names on any 
of them. Yet to himself he thought 
how odd it would be if the toilers by 
day in those concerns could know 
what went on by night. 

They came to a door similar to all 
the others, and, as they passed 


through it. Burdock noted dimly that 
on the door was painted in black 
letters : — 

HYADES TRADING COMPANY. 

Beyond was dimness. Ebon hang- 
ings muffled the tiny antechamber 
they were in. Doowra closed the 
door. He murmured something; a 
sentence in some guttural, oddly in- 
toned tongue. They passed through 
the hangings. 

They were in a room. It was un- 
lit. The only illuminations came 
from the wide open windows through 
which the dim light, reflected from 
night-lit New York, crept in weird- 
ly. Clouds were outside, thick clouds 
hanging around this structure that 
had dared penetrate to their domain. 

Others were in the room; about 
twenty or thirty. Burdock thought. 
He could not be sure because of the 
dimness and of the cloaks they wore. 
The two newcomers seated them- 
selves upon the bare floor. Silence 
reigned. 

Burdock was glad of the opportu- 
nity to rest; the terrible walk up 
those hundreds and hundreds of 
stone stairs had worn him to ex- 
haustion, had tired his sense and 
mind, had all but caused him to nod 
in sleep as, at last, they sat in the 
quiet room. 

The muffled breathing of the peo- 
ple in the room now came to his at- 
tention; there was only the sound of 
one, slow, quiet breath. And, he 
noted, he too was breathing in uni- 
son. He didn’t know how long they 
sat there in the darkness, merely 
breathing, their minds exhausted in 
blankness. Then, from the dim 
depths of the chamber, a voice spoke. 

“It is soon to come.” 

The heads of the half-seen listen- 
ers nodded silently ; outside the 
clouds seemed to stir ever so little. 
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Again the voice spoke. “There 
are many, but there are one.” 

“They can be known,” spoke an- 
other muffled voice from across the 
dark chamber. 

“But not by us. Only some, and 
then a little.” 

Silence reigned again after this 
enigmatic response. Burdock sat 
dully, pondering the significance of 
these remarks. 

O UTSIDE the window, the clouds 
stirred again; a breeze flowed 
softly in. Burdock breathed of it 
and wondered. For it was not the 
dust-laden breeze of New York, nor 
again the clear, raw breeze of the 
higher levels. Wafted on this breeze 
was the subtle scents of spring, the 
barely noticeable odor of the country, 
of growing grass and flowers, of liv- 
ing things. It was such a breeze as 
had never stirred downtown New 
York for a hundred years. 

The voice spoke again; it was an 
incantation. Burdock could not re- 
member what it said. It seemed to 
be pleasant to hear, to bring with it 
a sense of eldritch expectancy. 

The voice went on. It seemed to 
change from a spoken to a chanting 
one. Its direction of utterance was 
changing as well. At first it was un- 
mistakably in the room, to his right 
Burdock thought. Then he real- 
ized, with a curious sort of start, 
that he couldn’t really be sure 
whether that direction was right. It 
seemed as if it might be left. Which 
was his left and which his right now 
seemed to be something he was in- 
capable of knowing. 

Now the voice came from outside; 
he was not surprised. It was not 
human, nor yet again, inhuman. It 
was a voice promising many things, 
things which were to come, but to 
come after a time had passed. But 


Burdock could not understand the 
tongue. As it droned on. Burdock 
almost sank into a delicious state of 
dreaming. Almost. But not quite. 

There were answers and subtle 
questions. And Burdock lay in a 
sort of half trance, listening with a 
delighted sort of feeling, faint ances- 
tral memories stirring deep in the 
hidden recesses of his soul. 

And presently a few matters be- 
came clear to him ; and here and 
there a word touched his understand- 
ing, touched and clung. 

“I have never spoken Xu,” he 
thought. “It is pleasant. But why 
do they not speak in Chian or the 
White Language? I might under- 
stand better.” And in his peculiar 
state he felt a satisfaction at know- 
ing those three names; it seemed, at 
one time, to have been natural for 
him to have known them and the 
newly aroused memory was good. 

“If I had not died,” he thought, j 
“I might know them better.” 

And it seemed to him that Doowra, 
next to him, answered, saying; “The 
voolas is all that we can do. Per- 
haps next time, there comes longer 
life.” 

“Yes, it is the voolas,” thought 
Burdock sadly. Yet, his conscious 
mind knew nothing ; it was what was 
behind the conscious that spoke. 
Through his memory ran scenes of 
the Other Days. Visions culled from 
memory, long forgotten; sights and 
thoughts and things he had not seen 
his entire lifetime came back to him 
subtly. 

“That’s where Our light goes, you 
know. Voor, of the domed Circles. 
The kingdom of Voor, where the 
light goes when it is put out and the 
water when the skies draw it away.” 

“Yes,” Burdock nodded silently at 
Doowra’s thoughts, “it is indeed 
Voor.” 
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He listened again to the convers- 
ers. The one outside the window, a 
jeelo or a Dol, perhaps, was men- 
tioning something to several of the 
half conscious ones in the interior. 
A note of warning. Burdock heard 
the words “wicked Ghooric domes in 
Deep Dendo.” 

“They may come to the Tole Deol. 
The Scarlet Ceremonies are going on 
there ; and the Alala will be present,” 
one of the men inside made mention 
anxiously. 

T here was a sound of negation 
from outside the window. 

“Not there.” Burdock, realized, 
subconsciously, that the voice spoke 
now in Chian. “But here, perhaps. 
There are the Black Ones. And the 
Elder Ones are being awakened.” 

A fiery anger swept through the 
audience, like a wave from the Fur- 
nace of Mao. “Tell us where. The 
Elder Ones must not awake. Not 
here ; ever.” 

The breeze from outside was silent. 
“Tell us,” they repeated. 

But the converser from the Voor- 
ish lands had gone. 

The breeze from outside changed. 
For a moment, it became the sharp 
noisy breeze of New York, but be- 
fore the consultants in the room had 
quite come to the use of their facul- 
ties, it changed again. A dread, 
dark blow, that froze the heart and' 
sent chills down the spine. A wind 
that came from out of the depths of 
space, from the Outer Abyss. 

And a presence seemed to be tak- 
ing form out there. Dimly Burdock 
noted a vague suggestion of form, a 
seeming conglomeration of abstract 
features ; an amorphous horror, 
glowing ruddy with eyes. 

“It is of the Acolhua!” a voice 
shouted in English. “From Yhtill 
or the Lake of Hali!” 


“Never shall it enter here,” came 
other voices. “The lights ! The 
lights!” 

The thing drew nearer; it 
stretched forth tentacles to grasp the 
window sill and draw itself within. 
But there sprang forth radiance of 
greenish hue. And the Elder Thing 
drew back and faded from sight. 

Burdock and Doowra stood on 
their feet, looking about. 

“It is he !” Burdock cried, pointing 
a finger at a man crouched in a cor- 
ner, a man whose black robe covered 
his face as did those of all the others. 

But it was so. The accused man 
screeched out something awesome ; 
a terrible incantation in a dread 
language. Madly the agent of the 
Elder Ones dashed to the window be- 
fore the men of Voor could grasp 
him. He stood up, poised there for 
an instant, then leaped. 

And from below, echoing weirdly, 
came the cry: “Cthulhu fhtagn!” 

B urdock never knew how he 
got home; but the next morn- 
ing, he arose from his bed as usual. 
Yet, hidden in his mind were awak- 
ened memories. Memories of a dif- 
ferent life, of an unearthly life. And 
he knew that this world was saved 
from destruction only by those who 
still remembered Voor. And while 
there yet remained one with such a 
memory, none of the newer, so-called 
Elder Ones could gain sway. And 
he thanked the heavens that he was 
able to help. 

The papers said nothing of a body 
having been found the next morning; 
but there was mention of a certain 
judge having disappeared. 

For the War for the Conquest of 
the World is a hidden one, and no 
one knows who are the battlers, who 
the attackers and who the defenders. 
Until one is called 
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Straight toward the man from Earth, the 
great beast launched his powerful body. 


Bus Mason wasn't quite all there — 
nor was he all here, either! Half 
of him was in a different world, 
entirely! 


Hy Hasil Wells 


B us MASON at forty was 
one of those nondescript, 
shiftless, dull-eyed thou- 
sands of men to be found wherever 
men dwell together — be it tiny cross- 
road village or vast anthill metropo- 
lis. For forty years he had gone his 
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gray uneventful way, working at odd 
jobs, drinking too much badly blend- 
ed alcohol of a Saturday night, and 
successfully dodging responsibility of 
any sort. Perhaps a hundred people 
in the town of Gallup, West Virginia, 
knew him well enough to call him by 
his first name, his nickname, at that, 
for only Bus knew that he had been 
christened Alfred . . . Perhaps . . . 

He chewed plug tobacco, black as 
a lump of soft coal; his overalls and 
rumpled flannel shirts were ragged, 
and his speech was a meager, oath- 
bolstered shadow of what the Eng- 
lish language should be. Nondescript 
is the word that best fits his ap- 
pearance — even his thinning sandy 
hair and stubble of beard was no dif- 
ferent from the thousands of other 
men apparently shaken from the 
same blurry mold. 

When Bus Mason was but one day 
past his forty-first birthday he was 
the most famous man in America — 
yes, in the Americas — in fact, in all 
the world! 

Prominent scientists, newspaper- 
men, photographers, radio announc- 
ers and embryo publicity seekers 
crowded thick about him. Cameras 
clicked continuously, thousands of 
them, and batteries of newsreel 
trucks converged about his two-room 
hilltop shack on the village outskirts 
to record his every action and word 
for a war-weary public. A famous 
senator sent his chartered plane two 
hundred miles off its scheduled route 
just to be photographed shaking the 
hand of Bus. 

Overnight the two thousand men, 
women and children — not to mention 
the thousand excitedly barking mon- 
grels infesting the streets — of Gallup 
were overwhelmed by a swarming, 
devouring horde of more than half a 
million gabbling bulge-eyed sight- 
seers. Even the sod of the little park 


in Gallup’s heart was torn up and 
carried away for souvenirs and half 
the houses along the main streets 
lost their front porches. 

Bus sat on the lumpy board floor 
of his little shack and grunted sul- 
len replies to the endless questions 
with which the scientists and news- 
men bombarded him. He shivered 
and pulled the blankets closer around 
his shoulder. As he did so, a rivu- 
let of water cascaded from some- 
where and puddled muddily on the 
dirty floor. 

'S RAINING,” he squawked 
bitterly. “Blankets are soaked 
through already.” 

Outside the sun was blazing fierce- 
ly from an airless August aky and a 
soupy pall of dust hung over the el- 
bowing thousands jammed about the 
shack. 

“Been raining for an hour,” he 
griped. 

“Yes, yes,” snorted Grierson, the 
dapper, moustached little scientist 
from Philadelphia. His deep-set eyes 
sparked hot blue fire behind his 
glasses. “Never mind the rain. De- 
scribe for us the fauna and flora you 
can see about you in greater detail.” 

“Huh?” demanded Bus sourly. 
“What kinda animals are them?” 

“Plants, living creatures, birds — 
anything!” cried Grierson, biting his 
knuckles. “Why must this wonderful 
thing happen to a moron?” 

“Mason is my name,” corrected 
Bus, “not Moran.” 

“All right, all right !” screamed the 
little man, puffing furiously at his 
thirtieth consecutive cigarette. “Now 
tell us what you see.” 

“How about giving me a smoke, 
too,” requested Bud. He took a last 
slice of plug on his knife-blade and 
inserted it in his mouth as a dozen 
packs of cigarettes were thrust in 
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his direction. “Thanks,” he said, and 
gathered all the cigarettes into his 
one hand. 

“I see an open meadow down below 
me here,” he said after a moment. 
“The town should lay about where 
that open space is. They’s trees 
growing on all sides of me but down 
below there, squatty looking grayish 
trunks wrinkled up like Gram Pot- 
ter’s face and big leaves all spotted 
with yellow and purple. The grass is 
sort of a yellow color, too, with not 
much green in it anywhere. 

“A while back,” he went on, “a 
furry thing like a bat, only big as a 
pony, flew past and I saw a lizard 
with porcupine quills along his back- 
bone scoot into some brush.” 

“Once in a million years,” groaned 
Grierson, “would this happen to any- 
one. A perfect link between alien 
worlds, able to observe and transmit 
what he sees, a link caused by a nev- 
er-to-be-duplicated freakish blast of 
lightning. And the subject has to be 
an utterly moronic creature. It is 
terrible !” 

The Senator bustled importantly 
through the reluctant crowd, his 
bodyguard opening the way before 
him. He elbowed aside the men 
grouped about Bus and thrust out 
his hand. Unfortunately Bus had but 
one hand and that was his left. The 
Senator hurriedly reversed hands 
and smiled toothily as battery upon 
battery of cameras clicked and 
whirred. This should win him thou- 
sands of votes. 

He dropped Bus Mason’s hand and 
turned away for a long moment. 
There was something revolting about 
this travesty of a human being. He 
felt that he had been gripping the 
fingers of a yet-warm corpse. All of 
the pictures in the newspapers had 
not prepared him for the ghastly ac- 
tuality of what he now saw. 


Bus Mason was but half a man! 
As cleanly as though a sharp knife 
had divided his body from pate to 
crotch sat half his trunk. Only a 
shadowy black nothingness outlined 
a weird mockery of the other half of 
his flabby blanket-swathed torso! 

ffWl^HAT’S THE trouble?” de- 
manded young Gordon 
Dene, snapping on the electric light 
that had been hastily strung from 
the nearest powerline to Mason’s ugly 
shack. 

The other two watchers in the 
room with Dene, a newspapeiTOan 
from Pittsburgh and a policeman 
from Gallup, sprang up from their 
cots in the kitchen and followed Dene 
into the stuffy little sleeping den of 
the half man. Dene, who published, 
printed and edited the GALLUP 
WEEKLY, had not left Bus Mason’s 
side since the first incredible news, 
was peering up toward the dusty 
rafters supporting the thin paper 
roof. 

“What are you doing up there?” 
he demanded of Bus. 

Bus hung squirming by his one 
arm from a cross-brace above his 
bed. His lone foot was lashing out 
and doubling up tight to his body. 
The sound of his breathing was loud 
and uneven. 

“Help me,” he choked, “get out 
... on roof . . . Monster attacking 
me. . . . Get higher or ... be killed.” 

Dene remembered where an axe 
had lain just outside the kitchen 
door and in six leaps had retrieved 
it and was climbing up the patched 
sagging roof of the little building. A 
half dozen vicious smashes opened a 
sizeable hole and then Burke, the 
Pittsburgh newshound, and the po- 
liceman shoved the quivering terri- 
fied wretch upward into his waiting 
grip. Fascinated Dene saw his hand 
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and forearm vanish from sight as he 
thrust it within the misty emptiness 
that seemed to enshroud the right 
half of Bud Mason’s body. He could 
feel the rough texture of Bud’s over- 
all strap there in that emptiness and 
the damp wetness of the invisible 
half of the blanket draped about 
Bud’s body. 

Once Bud was lying safe against 
the chimney Dene withdrew his 
hand and saw it slowly emerge into 
sight unharmed. His sleeve, as far 
as the elbow, however, was dripping 
with water. 

“Still raining,’’ Bus mumbled and 
started to cry. The visible half of 
him was trembling with cold and 
terror. 

“Dig up a raincoat somewhere,’’ 
Dene called down to Burke. “Unless 
I’m greatly mistaken it will shed v/a- 
ter off both halves of Bud.’’ 

Squatted there beside the wretched 
man on the roof Dene came to a con- 
clusion that startled him. It he was 
right the greatest scoop of all time 
would be his. He would have the first 
eyewitness account, excepting that of 
Bus Mason, of a heretofore unknown 
world ! 

Bus Mason would be his door, his 
entrance, into that other parallel di- 
mensional world! 

Dene patted the reassuring bulge 
of the little automatic in his pocket. 
Lucky that he had dropped a couple 
of extra clips in his other pocket. He 
seldom carried a gun, but then very 
rarely did anything like Bus Mason 
ever happen in Gallup, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Flattening himself on the roof 
close beside the muttering, terrified 
man Dene slid feet first across the 
unseen half of Bus’ middle. He felt 
himself falling . . . 

When Burke climbed upon the bed 
and through the hole in the roof to 


Mason’s side, he found him alone. 
Nor could Bus give him any clear 
story of where Dene might have 
gone. He was babbling about dragons 
and snakes that nipped at his quiv- 
ering toes . . . 

G ordon dene felt emptiness 
open away beneath him and 
then the harsh reality of solid 
earth drove his knees up against his 
stomach. He blinked, startled, and 
then took to his heels, legging it for 
all his worth toward a thorny mass 
of yellowish vegetation perhaps thir- 
ty feet distant. 

In that first instant of clear vi- 
sion Gordon’s eyes had flashed upon 
the lizard-like creature that had 
caused Bus Mason to seek shelter on 
the roof of his shack. Twenty feet 
high at the shoulder it stood, a scaly, 
mottled, bluish green monster with 
eight long, bony plated legs. Its hide- 
ous head — all he could see of it was 
the five parallel rows of gleaming 
yellow teeth and a single piggish 
red eye — was poised expectantly less 
than two feet below the floating right 
half of Mason’s body. 

So slow were the creature’s reac- 
tions that Dene had almost reached 
the shelter of the thorny barrier of 
brush before it came thundering in 
pursuit. 

Gaping jaws bored at lightning 
speed through the moonlight of that 
other mysterious world toward the 
man from Earth. Dene seemed to be 
crawling backward away from the 
fancied safety of the yellow growth. 
Then a projecting root tripped the 
man and he went sprawling, even as 
the vast jaws snapped shut upon the 
space where he would have been. 

The great lizard halted in its 
tracks vainly trying to masticate the 
strange two-legged creature it 
thought it has captured. Beneath the 
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eight legs of the dragon reptile Dene 
tugged out his automatic and 
pumped the clip upward into the un- 
protected belly of the stupid armored 
creature; then he went skipping 
away between the lashing legs of 
the wounded and the cruel pink 
spears of the thorns in the brush 
welcomed him. 

He saw the mighty reptile rear up 
high upon its four hindlegs and 
heard the whistling snorts of rage 
and pain rumble and reverberate 
against the shadowy slopes of the 
encircling rocky hills. A moment lat- 
er he saw the great beast drop to 
the ground; shake itself savagely, 
and then go charging madly away 
into the yellow jungle growth away 
from the clearing where the half- 
body of Bus Mason floated. 

“Bus!” Dene shouted,’ “hey. Bus!” 

The single eye of the half-man 
twitched nervously open. His voice 
quavered as he demanded who was 
calling him. Then he saw Dene step- 
ping, bloody and ragged from the 
clawing thorns, out into the brilliant 
moonlight of this other savage world. 

“How’d you get down there?” he 
demanded. 

“Slid down,” Dene explained. 
“Used the aura of your body to pro- 
vide a gateway into this dimension.” 

“Anything you need?” asked Bus 
after an excited conversation with 
Burke and the policeman. 

“Send me down some blankets, ah 
axe, a camera and plenty of film,” 
Dene requested. “It is about a twen- 
ty-five foot drop to the level of this 
world, about ten feet below our own 
level on Earth ; so I will have to build 
a platform of logs to make the cross- 
ing over safe.” 

Dene chuckled softly to himself. 
He would be in no hurry to complete 
the platform until he had had an op- 
portunity to explore his surround- 


ings more completely. The pictures 
he would take and the copy he would 
send out would pay off all he owed 
on the GALLUP WEEKLY. 

AY ON THAT savage world was 
well advanced when Dene fin- 
ished lashing together poles and 
small trees to a height -^f ten feet. 
Then he motioned to Bus. 

“Have them bring you down to 
floor level,” he called. 

Jerkily he watched the dishevelled 
right half of Bus Mason’s body make 
its way earthward. Once the right 
foot of Mason’s visible self touches 
the uneven platform that Dene had 
made he heaved a sigh of relief. 

“It’s been awful,” Bus groaned, 
turning his bloodshot eye on Dene. 
“Half of me floating around in the 
empty air and the other half parked 
on the floor or up on that sloping 
roof.” 

Dene thrust a handful of notes 
and the used rolls of film along the 
body of Bus. The impalpable aura 
that had bathed the body of Mason 
seemed to have shrunk overnight 
and he feared to risk slipping back 
to Earth the way he had come. 

He felt the packages taken from 
his hand and then the head of Burke 
came poking cautiously out of the 
emptiness beside his arm. Burke’s 
eyes blinked with amazement and 
then wild terror appeared in them. 
His eyes seemed about to pop from 
his head and his flesh was purpling. 
The aura about Mason’s torso seemed 
to writhe and contract. 

Then Burke was gone and Bus 
sank back limply his arm clasped 
firmly across the middle. 

“My belly!” he groaned. “Make 
them quit doing that. It feels like 
pins and needles all through me.” 

The aura flickered and trembled 
with the pulse of Mason’s heart. Ap- 
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parently small objects should slide 
through from over there without dis- 
comfort, but larger objects gave Bus 
a bad case of indigestion. Dene pen- 
cilled a brief note telling this de- 
duction and then made a list of food 
and equipment he would need. 

Out of the little heap of equipment 
that Bus passed along from his left 
hand to his right hand Dene chose a 
heavy rifle and slipped half a dozen 
extra rolls of film into his pockets. 
Then he climbed down the bark- 
lashed framework supporting the 
platform and headed down toward 
the yellow meadow on the slope 
where on Earth Gallup would have 
spread her uneven ranks of frame 
and brick buildings. 

“Be back in a few hours, Bus,” he 
called. 

Bus grunted and sliced off a gen- 
erous inky portion of plug. A cigar- 
ette appeared out of the nothingness 
that was the left side of his mouth; 
he snapped it after Dene, and popped 
the black sliver into his mouth. He 
yawned. 

“Okay, Dene,” he said. “I’ll catch 
up on shuteye while you’re gone.” 

P erhaps half a mile had Gor- 
don Dene proceeded across the 
open grassland toward the muddy 
river that snaked sluggishly toward 
the south when he saw a shape, an 
upright human shape he thought, go 
darting from the shelter of one 
shoulder-high clump of chestnut- 
brown grass to another olf to his 
right. His rifle swung up to the 
ready and his right hand was upon 
the trigger as he went on. 

The grassland grew more broken. 
Patches of stunted trees and tangled 
jungle fragments of towering brown 
weeds closed in about him. A distant 
batlike shape voiced a plaintive 
screech as it drifted in the shadow 


of the river-watered trees ahead. 
Once a long, striped, feline shape 
moved in the shadows and then 
merged with the landscape again. 

Dene laughed at himself. His eyes 
were playing him tricks. He was go- 
ing to the river before he returned 
to the platform where Bus Mason 
slept. 

Manlike shapes converged on him 
in a savage attack that would have 
borne him down had not the lithe 
animal shape also bounded from con- 
cealment full upon two of them. 
There was a shrill torrent of titter- 
ing, terrified chirps from the two at- 
tackers and Dene awoke from his 
momentary daze to send half a doz- 
en bullets into the growling tiger 
beast that tore so savagely at the 
bodies of his attackers. 

Straight toward the man from 
Earth the great beast launched his 
powerful body and Dene, dropping 
his rifle, frantically swarmed up the 
tangled gray-barked limbs of a near- 
by clump of trees. 

Blood spurted from the bullet 
wounds wetly and abruptly, with a 
last convulsive lunge that carried the 
fierce body a dozen feet skyward, the 
tiger beast was dead. 

From their hiding places the up- 
right creatures that had first at- 
tacked Dene came swarming. Fifty 
of them there must have been, tit- 
tering, chirping, feathered creatures 
with large intelligent eyes and atro- 
phied stubby wings in place of arms. 
Blue feathered were they although a 
few of them possessed scattered 
patches of white, green and red 
feathers. From belts about their mid- 
dles depended stone-tipped darts and 
throwing clubs of heavy wood. 

As they came nearer Dene could 
see that the tallest of them would 
reach but to his ear. Somehow, as 
they stalked and hopped around they 
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made him think of the pigeons he 
had captured, years ago, in the soar- 
ing steeple of the Moss Memorial 
Church. 

They were motioning for him to 
come down. He shook his head; too 
many of the bird men had sharp darts 
in their hands for his liking. The 
bird people were angered by his re- 
fusal and hopped savagely around in 
little groups debating what was to 
be done. So far no darts or clubs had 
been thrown at him. 

Then Dene saw them dragging a 
great heap of dead weeds and the 
broad-bladed yellow grass to the 
windward side of his refuge and 
knew that in a few moments a sti- 
fling cloud of smoke would be flood- 
ing around him. He would be half- 
blinded if he tried to escape and 
would fall easy prey to the bird 
men. 

Quickly he decided what he must 
do. An unexpected attack was his 
only hope for escape. 

He dropped from the sheltering 
limbs of the trees and was upon the 
little group of savages about the 
mound of dried weeds and grasses 
before they were aware of his break 
for freedom. His heavy automatic, 
backed up by the Aveight of his fist, 
smashed their frailer bird bodies 
aside and then he was in the clear 
dashing madly back toward the hill- 
top where Bus Mason snored atop 
the crude platform of poles and blan- 
kets. There were other guns there 
and the two of them might be able 
to hold off the feathered aborigines. 

Vicious darts hissed past him as he 
ran and one of them pierced the 
fatty flesh of his side and hung there 
dangling. He chanced a look rear- 
ward and saw that he was gaining on 
the chittering bird men. The open 
grassland was about him now and he 
should be able to reach the platform 


in safety — unless, another’ group of 
hunters cut him off from up ahead. 

The ground thundered underfoot 
and a vast black shadow loomed, 
swung off to the left and widened. 
Lumbering along came a dozen of 
the dragons of this other world; and 
on their backs rode half a hundred 
or more black-feathered bird men in 
clumsy armor of wood and bone! 

Caught between the two forces, 
Dene came to an abrupt halt and 
then altered his course to pass be- 
tween the narrowing lane of grass- 
land separating the, two parties. It 
was useless, he knew, to think that 
he might escape the monstrous 
mounts of the bird men, but he con- 
tinued to run. 

The defiant chirps and screeches 
swelled louder behind him where the 
two groups made contact and he 
glanced backward. His eyes bulged 
incredulously. The black bird men 
and the blue bird men on the ground 
were engaging in a fierce combat! 
They were enemies! 

Something hard and heavier than 
a printing press smashed against his 
skull from behind and dully he 
watched the yellow world lurching 
up to meet him. The yellow merged 
into an endless blackness that went 
humming noiselessly on forever .... 

RM,” announced the black- 
feathered warrior perched 
on the lone upper bar of his “chair.” 
As he spoke his atrophied wing 
swept around to include the entire 
horizon. 

“I get you,” nodded Dene, although 
the motion sent blinding waves of 
pain through his battered skull, “you 
mean this world is Orm. Good a 
name as any. Earth is mine, pal. 
Earth.” 

The wing jabbed at the black one’s 
middle. “lalith,” he chirped throat- 
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ily. His wing jabbed out questioning- 
ly toward Dene. 

“Uh huh,” grinned Dene. “Just 
call me Gordon, Gordon Dene.” 

“Owadin,” the bird man managed. 

Dene sent his gaze roaming around 
the refuge of the feathered people, 
a deep round shaft some hundred 
feet in diameter open to the skies 
above and floored with an ominous 
black lake of water a thousand feet 
below. Irregular openings dotted the 
curving walls of the vertical shaft 
to mark the dwellings of the bird 
people and twisting narrow paths 
linked them all together. How many 
ages it had taken these weird crea- 
tures to patiently hollow out their 
dwellings and construct their strait 
trails he could but imagine. 

For a week now, as nearly as Dene 
could figure, assuming that a day on 
Orm was equal to twenty-four hours 
on Earth, the Earthman had been 
treated as an honored guest — almost 
a god — by the black natives of the 
uplands. What had happened after 
the club of a blue feathered warrior 
downed him he could only imagine, 
but the black forces must have been 
victorious. 

All he knew was that he had re- 
turned slowly to consciousness here 
in this same spacious room that he 
now occupied. 

“See here, lalith,” he said, twisting 
his tongue wryly over the unfamiliar 
sounds of the bird man’s name, “how 
about getting me back to my friend.” 
He indicated his body and then by 
signs showed that it was divided 
through the middle. 

lalith’s eyes brightened with un- 
derstanding. His wing, the three 
chubby, finger-like claws on its un- 
derside pointing too, indicating a di- 
rection to the right of the climbing 
sun. Dene climbed groggily to his 
feet and indicated a desire to go at 


once. lalith hesitated and then swift- 
ly went away. 

In a moment he was back with a 
shallow dish of wood filled with 
toasted seeds and grain that he 
urged upon Dene. And when Dene 
had eaten he gave him a gourd filled 
with a yellowish creamy fluid that 
must have been the milk of some 
strange mammal of Orm. 

Two more of the bird men had 
come into the rocky chamber while 
Dene ate and now they carefully lift- 
ed the Earthman between them on a 
crude sort of litter and headed up- 
ward along the narrow paths ringing 
the vast natural shaft. 

As they climbed Dene found him- 
self often swaying out away from the 
smooth bulging wall over a seeming- 
ly bottomless precipice. He would 
have given anything he owned to 
have been off the swaying litter with 
his feet on the rocky trail; yet he 
realized that the bird men negotiated 
narrow ledges and found footholds 
that he could never have hoped to 
pass unaided. 

-So it was that they came to the 
surface and there, from a canyon en- 
closure, lalith selected a huge lizard 
and with the aid of his two fellows 
secured a spacious sort of howdab 
upon its back. Once that was done 
Dene climbed the webwork of cross- 
straps to lalith’s side and the enor- 
mous reptilean beast of burden 
lurched away toward the eastern 
wooded hills. 

Dene jabbed his thumb down at 
the lizard’s bony back. 

“Wra,” the black warrior told him. 
“Wra ko-wo-whraw.” 

“Hora is good enough for me,” 
grunted Dene weakly. “Such a lan- 
guage you crows and blackbirds have 
thought up.” 

lalith chirped his pleasure at the 
compliments he believed this strange 
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god-being had oifered his last speech. 
He was a trifle puzzled though that 
this Owadin had not known their 
language. If he were the strange be- 
ing, as had been prophesied genera- 
tions before, who was to teach them 
to fly again, he should have known 
their speech .... Still, gods are pecu- 
liar beings — perhaps he was only 
testing the faith of lalith and his 
brothers .... 

^BpHERE HAD been a great change 
in the little clearing about the 
half -body of Bud Mason. Now a 
dozen tents were pitched about the 
open space and a stockade of pointed 
logs surrounded them. Wires, dozens 
of them, rose a short distance into 
the air above the tents and floated 
there unmoving on a level with the 
tent-roofed platform where Dene had 
left Bud Mason. 

As the wra smashed through the 
yellow jungle growth toward the en- 
campment he saw three men and a 
slender girl in cool blue slacks emerge 
from the tents, heavy rifles in all 
their hands. One of the men, a small 
wiry man he recognized at once — 
Grierson, the scientist from Phila- 
delphia. After a moment he recog- 
nized another of the men, a famous 
big game hunter and several times a 
millionaire. 

The third man threw his rifle to 
his shoulder and fired before his com- 
panions realized what he was doing, 
lalith uttered a squawking almost hu- 
man cry and sagged back in the 
howdah against Dene. Blood, thin 
blood with but a faintly reddish hue, 
was welling from a wound in the 
bird man’s right wing. 

Dene cupped his hands. “Cut that 
out!” he shouted. “It’s Gordcm Dene 
and a friendly native.” 

Just as Dene shouted this a thun- 
der of wings beat down about him 


and a ghastly swaim of furry bat- 
like harpies attacked the wra and 
its two passengers. The roof of the 
howdah protected them somewhat 
from the first flurry of attack and 
theif the rifles of the party in the 
enclosure began an unhurried crash- 
ing. Dene found a bundle of darts 
in one of the slings and was hurling 
them at the fierce attackers when 
he saw Italith attempting to rise. 

As suddenly as they had come all 
batlike monstrosities were gone; the 
gigantic wra was towering above the 
flimsy stockade, and lalith was piping 
swift orders at his mountainous 
beast. 

The half-head of Bus Mason thrust 
out through the flap of his tent and 
was hastily withdrawn. Since that 
first narrow escape from the jaws of 
a wra he had never overcome his 
fear of this new world. A moment 
later his half -body went jerkily up- 
ward until it floated a few feet above 
the peak of his tent. Dene could 
hear him talking excitedly with the 
unseen people out in that other dis- 
tant world .... 

^WWURT BAD all right,” nodded 

-■■■- Grierson. The girl, his 
daughter she had proved to be, 
smoothed the ruffled feathers of the 
unconscious bird man. “Better take 
him through to Earth. Hospitals 
there that can maybe patch him up.” 

Bud Mason groaned. 

“Every time any of you pass 
through,” he said, “I get a bellyache 
for an hour or so.” 

“I’ll bring you a bottle of Old 
Snake,” promised Dene, “when I get 
through.” 

“Honest?” demanded Bud thirstily. 

“Honest,” agreed Dene. 

“His aura has been flickering and 
growing weaker lately,” Grierson 
muttered. “After you go through he 
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had better recuperate for a day or 
so. The linkage might blank out.” 

“That would be a pretty kettle of 
fish,” his daughter, the only one who 
had heard, laughed. Grierson looked 
at her but his smile was slow coming. 

“You first,” Grierson told Dene. 
“You’ll be there to help ease lalith, 
our feathered friend, through.” 

“Okay,” grinned Dene and slipped 
through along the aura of Bus Mason 
back to Earth. 

Bus held his stomach for a minute. 
“He’s ready,” he grunted. 

Gently they raised the Pird man 
and eased him through into the di- 
mensional world beyond. Dene groped 
for him and found him. 

As lalith’s claws came free into 
Earth’s atmosphere a shudder rip- 
pled over Bus Mason’s half-body. 
There was a weird crackling explo- 
sion of static electricity and a rain- 
bow flame of light spurted skyward. 
Bus staggered to his foot and stum- 
bled forward- to the floor at Dene’s 
feet. 

Someone sprang to Bus’ side and 
helped him back upon his bed. A 
ripple of wonder — and of horror — 
went through the jostling throng of 
sightseers beyond the roped-oif area. 

Bus Mason was whole again. The 
misfortune that had plunged his 
name into the headlines of an entire 
planet’s newspapers was undone. But 
in that other dimension .... four hu- 
man beings were trapped — ^trapped 
forever. 

The siren of a hearse, Gallup’s only 
ambulance, cut through the shocked 
silence. Dene lifted the wounded 
bird man in his arms and made his 
way along the lane that unwillingly 
opened for him. 

“Remember,” Bus Mason’s voice 
rumbled after him, “that Old Snake 
you promised me.” 






MILLION dollars!” 
“No!” 

“Two millions!” 


“No!” 

“Five millions for your damned 
invention !” 

“No!” 

“WHAT?” a brief, choking noise 
followed the exclamation, then, “All 
right, ten millions \" 

“Why not fifteen — twenty — 
thirty? Why not a hundred? It’s 
worth that much — ^more. But you 
can’t have it Gregson. You can’t 
have it at any price.” 

The beefy president of Transcorp, 
giant world transport monopoly, 
wiped his sweating forehead, tee- 
tered dangerously for an instant, 
then sat down heavily on a badly 
battered chair. 

“I won’t believe it,” he muttered 
to himself. “It can’t be,” he con- 


The last war had been fought and 
won; at last the peoples of the 
world were within reach of their 
heritage — but still a few relics of 
the old order remained, the scien- 
tists who sold out their glory for 
a would-be dictator's gold. 


tinued, talking to the air. “You 
can’t refuse our offer,” he bellowed 
again, once more turning his atten- 
tion to the slight figure of Professor 
Amos Hawks who sat a few feet 
away from him behind an old desk 
and smoked cigarette after cigarette 
imperturbly. Attired in a soiled 
mechanics gown, the older, slighter 
man was visibly unimpressed by the 
boiling thunder of the other’s out- 
bursts. 

“I can and I have. I repeat, 
Gregson, monopoly is not going to 
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get my invention. Your corporation 
is the last stranglehold on world 
progress and I have no intentions 
whatsoever of allowing you to in- 
crease the power of that hold and 
line your pockets at the same time. 
The last of the feudal baronies, 
Greg son. That’s Transcorp. We 
didn’t fight a great world war for 
democracy only to have the fruits of 
victory gobbled up by domestic in- 
stead of foreign robbers. In my 
hands lies the power to destroy you 
once and for all and rid the world of 
its final anachronism. Nothing you 
could offer, nothing you have, could 
buy me.” 

“A man of honor,” jeered Gregson 
and relit his cigar. “So, you can’t 
be bought? All right, Professor, 
you’ve declared war. We’ll see who’s 
the stronger now.” He lumbered to 
his feet, glanced around the thread- 
bare office, then out the window, and 
grunted. 

“You’re licked before you start. 
Hawks,” he said, jeeringly again. 
“A shoestring.” His fat right fore- 
finger jabbed at various sections of 
the laboratory office. “Broken re- 
torts, rusty wires, outmoded equip- 
ment — do you think that can beat 
Transcorp? Ha! We’ll have you 
crushed flat. What’s your invention 
after all? Just an improvement on 
a technique already known. Our 
chemists can do as well.” Then he 
was at the fly-specked glass door. 
“Remember,” he warned and shook 
a finger at the Professor still sitting 
behind the desk, calmly smoking, 
“remember this was what you 
wanted. And — if you want to give 
in, give my office a call — reverse the 
charges. Professor” (a grunting 
laugh) “before five o’clock. That’s 
the deadline — five o’clock!” 

The door slammed, miraculously 
holding together under the impact. 


H awks rose, bearing a cigarette 
between his long, acid-stained 
fingers and went to the window. He 
looked down at New York, twenty 
stories below and sighed. 

Gregson was right — almost. It 
would be hard for him to beat the 
best group of chemical engineers in 
the country. But the time was ripe 
and near and right had to win out. 
If Gregson and his crowd could con- 
vince the government experts — un- 
suspecting babes that they were — 
that they alone possessed the sole 
efficient space-ship fuel, then hu- 
manity was doomed to slavery. The 
wealth of nine planets would be 
added to Transcorp’s already burst- 
ing coffers and the blooming world 
flower of democracy would be nipped 

in the bud. If only Clem 

The door to the inner laboratory 
opened and a man came out. He 
wore the same clothes-coverings as 
did Hawks, the only difference being 
that his were dirtier and covered 
with grease. He had evidently been 
working at some particularly dirty 
job. Tall, thin as the proverbial 
beanpole and crowned with an out- 
landish mop of red hair, his face 
was peaked and merry. Flashing 
eyes of a startling black twinkled 
fiercely beneath brows of a bushi- 
ness almost artificial. 

He laid the small metal lump he 
was carrying on the desk, disregard- 
ing the oil stains it made on some 
papers underneath and waved the 
smoke from the Professor’s ever- 
present cigarettes away from his 
face. 

“Gregson?” 

“Who — ? Oh, Clem. Yes.” Hawks 
came back to the desk and sat down. 
He smiled wearily at the other’s ob- 
vious discomfort as he breathed in 
the smoke-laden air. Clem didn’t 
like tobacco fumes. He hadn’t ever 
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since the day he’d picked him up 
outside of Denver thumbing a ride 
west. 

“Well?” Witherspoon inquired, a 
humorous smile playing on his lips. 

“I told him to go to hell.” 

“Hell? Oh— Hell. He won’t, Pro- 
fessor. Anymore than this piece of 
steel will fly.” 

“I know. We’re up against 
something big — maybe too big.” 

The black eyes snapped. 

“Maybe not.” 

Hawks grimaced. 

“You’re a queer one, Clem.” He 
toyed a bit with a tetter opener. “A 
queer one,” he mused. “Sure you 
told me the truth when I picked you 
up? You’ve been damn clever 
around machinery — too damn clever 
for a man raised on a farm.” Hawks 
smiled good-naturedly'. 

The other grinned. “Sure. Good 
at chemistry too. Pop used to make 
corn likker and he liked it just 
ninety proof. I used to test it for 
him. Got interested that way.” 

“Yeah,” replied Hawks dryly, 
then turned his attention to the steel. 
“She’s beautifully machined. Think 
she’ll hold?” He picked the tiny 
model rocket exhaust from the table 
and regarded it critically. 

“Hell’d freeze over before she 
busts.” 

A THOUGH it was strictly against 
the law, both the Professor and 
his assistant habitually used the of- 
fice as both laboratory and home. 
They had two small collapsible cots 
in the big inner room w^hich they 
folded away in the day, some tat- 
tered bed-clothing adequate only in 
summer and did the required cooking 
on three Bunsen burners. 

Hawks was awakened that night 
at about three in the morning by the 
sound of a window closing. He 


bounded out of bed, leaped bare- 
footed across the floor to the outer 
office and switched on the lights. 

“Jehosaphat!” The big steel safe 
near the west wall lay wide open and 
from its gaping mouth-like door a 
stream of papers began and con- 
tinued haphazardly around the room. 
Tiny models of intricate machinery 
were spread carelessly on the floor 
and on tables. Several bottles of 
chemical salts had been upset and 
their contents strewn on the floor 
and under the large sink. Investi- 
gating carefully, the Professor found 
that a large wallet containing money 
was, among other things, missing 
from the safe. 

“Well!” Witherspoon was stand- 
ing by the opened door, his wide 
mouth open and astonishment creas- 
ing his forehead. He watched the 
Professor dash to the window, stick 
his head outside and twist it around 
and from side to side. 

“Hmmmmm,” said Hawks, closing 
the window and drawing his bath- 
robe around him. “Nobody.” 

“Expect anybody?” 

“We’re on the twentieth floor,” 
barked the other. “The outside door 
is locked. It hasn’t been opened 
because the lock hasn’t been jimmied. 
The only way they could have come 
in was through the window.” 

“Who’s they?” 

“I dunno yet. But I have a damn 
good idea.” 

They spent the rest of the morn- 
ing examining the extent of the 
damage. The Professor carefully 
checked over his papers and finally 
smiled. 

“It was Gregson, of course,” he 
breathed at last. “Oh, obviously. 
Observe the careless technique. Pa- 
pers strewn here and there. Bottles 
of chemicals pointlessly upset. Money 
gone. They wanted it to look as 
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though ordinary burglars did the 
job. Well, nothing less than TNT 
or a very expert finger man could 
have cracked that baby.” He pointed 
to the open door of the safe. “And 
the beautiful way they did it. Like 
a inothei’ cai-essing lier babe. 1 
heard nothing but the window clos- 
ing behind ’em. And not a sound 
while they were opening the safe. 
Hmmmmin. They must have used 
a helicopter — and a noiseless type 
too, since we didn’t hear airscrews.” 

“Damned clever, in short.” 

“Not too clever.” The Professor 
sorted out the last bunch of papers 
and picked up a long sheet. “They 
didn’t get this, Clem. They failed 
to steal the one important clue,” he 
chuckled. 

T hen they both laughed and 
went back to bed after having 
put the precious papers back in the 
safe and cleaned up the office. The 
Professor w'as jubilant and slept 
well, but it is doubtful if he would 
have slept as well as he did had he 
seen the sly, humorous gleam in 
Witherspoon’s eyes as he closed the 
door of the laboratory behind him 
and prepared to hit the hay again. 

Things were too quiet for a while 
after the robbery. The day of the 
test before the government experts 
was approaching and still there was 
no further attempt to return for the 
precious sheet containing the vital 
information on the Professor’s in- 
vention of a super rocket fuel. Clem 
clearly showed his mastery of me- 
chanics in the careful way he made 
improvements and put finishing 
touches on the large demonstration 
machine that was to be used in the 
test. Hawks was astonished. But 
he was completely satisfied. The 
machine at last lay ready in its 
cradle in the inner laboratory. 


The night before they were to 
leave for Death Valley where the test 
was to take place before the eyes of 
fifty government experts, another 
attempt to break into the safe was 
made. The interlopers succeeded in 
opening the steel box again, but as 
the Professor had foreseen such a 
contingency and carried the precious 
sheet around with him, they were 
forced to make an assault on the 
sleeping men. 

Hawks drove them off successfully 
with an old Colt he’d inherited from 
his grandfather while Clem stood by, 
hurling tools and pieces of machin- 
ery, standing guard over the model 
and smiling grimly as one of the 
Professor’s bullets coughed thunder- 
ously from the ancient weapon and 
found its mark in one of the dark 
figures invading the room. 

The prowlers escaped at last in 
the confusion through the window 
and in a noiseless helicopter as 
Hawks had suspected, leaving behind 
them a lot of useless papers and a 
few pints of spilled blood. 

By morning the Professor and his 
assistant had gotten aboard the bat- 
tered iron jeep left over from the 
war which the Professor had picked 
up for a song, packed the precious 
model in a cabinet built specially to 
hold it and were off to Death Valley. 
On the open roads of the free United 
States, under the eyes of the law, 
they were safe from Transcorp. 

At the end of the seventh day 
which was the 24th of September, 
1967, they reached Riverhead, a 
small town on the outskirts of Death 
Valley, outrageously misnamed as it 
was dust-dry and had never seen 
even the mirage of a river in the 
memory of man. Here they met the 
government men who received them 
cordially and, escorted by supply 
trucks and a large gathering of the 



local citizenry who followed in small, 
water-motored, streamlined jallopies, 
proceeded to tive proving grounds. 

T he Gregson outfit was there 
when they arrived, Transcorp 
having provided three of its best air- 
liners to transport their scientific 
experts, models and fuel to the spot. 
Included in the portables was a pri-. 
vate pavilion complete with sanitary 
plumbing for Transcorp’s beefy 
president who arrived in his own 
private plane a few hours after the 
government scientists, Hawks and 
several other contestants got there. 

Hawks opened a package of his 
favorite cigarettes and smoked them 
all before getting up and beginning 
to get ready. Witherspoon had 
wandered off and not returned. The 
government man assigned to his 
model noticed his agitation. 

“You’re on edge,” he said, care- 
fully, examining the lines of the Pro- 
fessor’s model. “Better brace up. 
You’ll need all your strength tomor- 
row.” 

Hawks nodded. He was sitting at 
the collapsible desk in the tent pro- 
vided for both sleeping and housing 
his model. He looked up and through 
the open flaps. Beyond the bright 
stars of the western night glittered 
like points of steel. 

“It’s nothing,” he' replied. “Just 
nerves. My assistant vanished a 
few hours ago. He’s been very val- 
uable to me.” 

“Worked with him long?” asked 
the government man. 

“About a year. Picked him up on 
the highway out of Denver. I was 
on my way to the Congress of Hie 
American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was a funny 
chap, close-mouthed, very unfamiliar 
with ordinary things. He said he 
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was a farmer’s helper who wanted 
to see the big city.” 

“Did he?” 

“He turned out to be the best ama- 
teur mechanic and chemist I ever 
saw. He made that model.” 

“Damn well, I’d say,” grunted the 
other. “Want us to look for him?” 

“No thanks. He’s gotten too far, 
already. He took my jeep. I sup- 
pose he’ll be back. At least I hope 
so.” 

They both looked up as a bulky 
figure clad in flying clothes pushed 
through the tent flaps and stood re- 
garding them with arms akimbo. 

“Hullo, Gregson,” greeted Hawks 
sardonically. “You don’t look any 
too happy. What’s the matter? 
Couldn’t your boys find what they 
went after?” 

The hulking president of Trans- 
corp whipped off his flying helmet, 
chewed on his cigar violently and 
glared at the spare figure of the 
Professor. 

“We’ll beat you yet,” he growled, 
ignoring the government expert. 

“That’s what you think,” snapped 
Hawks. “Your finger men slipped 
up, Gregson. Isn’t that what you’re 
sore about?” 

“Who slipped up? What finger 
men?” bellowed the enraged man. 
“Are you accusing Transcorp of il- 
legal methods. Hawks? I’ll have to 
remind you that you’re talking to 
the president of a great public serv- 
ice. . , .” 

“Great public menace you mean,” 
observed Hawks dryly. “Get out, 
Gregson, I’m working. I need clean 
air.” 

The president’s face purpled vis- 
ibly in the brilliant light of the small 
lamp that hung from the ceiling of 
the tent. 

"I’ll get you for that remark. 
Hawks,” he burst out, then realizing 
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for the first time the fact that the 
presence of the other man made his 
own embarrassing, he turned sav- 
agely on his heel and stalked out of 
the tent. 

“Some baby,” observed the expert. 

“Not out of the swaddling clothes 
stage of mentality, thank heaven,” 
replied the Professor. “Now, as re- 
gards these bearings. . . .” he turned 
to the model and began indicating 
sections of its expanse. 

OT more than a half-dozen mod- 
els had been entered. The 
tests beginning at twelve noon on 
the following day eliminated three 
almost at once as the tremendously 
powerful fuels used by their inven- 
tors blew the sturdy models to bits. 

“Looks like too much dynamite in 
small packages,” humorously ob- 
served the Chief Engineer, peering 
out from behind the metal barrier 
where the experimenters stood 
watching the tests. He shouted to 
the workers out on the field to make 
the next machine ready. 

“When this one goes up, you’re 
next, Gregson,” he whispered to the 
magnate who stood beside him, head 
carefully beneath the level of the 
top of the barrier. “And after you, 
Hawks.” 

Gregson supervised the setting up 
of his model. It was a beautifully 
machined piece, plated until it shone 
like the sun, in gold. Transcorp 
engineers wheeled it out of its cab- 
inet and across to the expanse of 
metal-littered sand where rested the 
two ends of the electrically con- 
trolled firing wires. 

Then the fourth model was fired. 
Gregson and Hawks watched it 
anxiously as it rose to the breeze 
with a terrific clattering of explo- 
sions. The weirdly shaped projec- 
tile swooped upward in a wild curve, 


rolled insanely out of control and 
plunged in a mad dive to earth, after 
having attained a maximum height 
of twenty thousand feet. Striking, 
it blew an immense hole in the sand 
and exploded into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

Hawks was standing beside the 
inventor as the machine crashed. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said softly 
and went to prepare his own machine 
still wondering where his belated 
mechanic had vanished, 

Transcorp’s golden rocket ascend- 
ed next. Gregson, behind the bar- 
rier, held his breath as the beautiful 
machine took off with a blast of noise 
and continued on an even keel for 
some sixty fiiousand feet. 

“Did it,” he muttered as the mod- 
el’s drive carried it beyond the space 
and time limit set by the government 
board of experts. Then his piggish 
eyes narrowed as the model exploded 
violently, forming a little puff of vi- 
olet smoke as it blew up. 

“Better that,” he snorted to 
Hawks. 

“// you say so, mister president,” 
retorted the Professor sarcastically. 
He methodically connected his firing 
controls, then to the astonishment of 
the several hundred people standing 
about, including scientists and tiie 
local inhabitants, he walked outside 
the barrier, stopped about thirty 
feet away, turned and faced them. 

ffW ADIES and gentlemen. Be- 
fore I send my rocket aloft, 
there is something I have to say. I 
had hoped that it would not be neces- 
sary, but circumstances demand it 
now.” Then grimly and without 
a touch of his dry humor he re- 
counted the bitter experience of rob- 
bery his genius had undergone. The 
eyes of the multitude widened as his 
story was unrolled and the lips of 
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some of the officials present began 
tightening. Behind the barrier, 
Gregson fingered his shirt collar 
nervously. 

“Thus,” continued Hawks, “these 
traitors to science tried to rob me of 
my glory and mankind of its heri- 
tage. They thought to steal my in- 
vention and backed with govern- 
ment approval take over the entire 
solar system as their own posses- 
sion. But they failed. They failed, 
gentlemen and ladies, because they 
overlooked one ingredient in my fuel. 
One sheet their agents left behind. 
On this sheet was written the name 
of the catylyst which makes possible 
the successful operation of my in- 
vention. As you all know the factor 
that has thus far interfered in the 
complete success of chemical fuels 
has been the factor of uncertainty, 
the lack of total and complete com- 
bustion, rending safe the operation of 
the rocket and preventing its motors 
from exploding, due to unequal pres- 
sure. My catylyst, gentlemen, solved 
the problem. The chemical which 
accomplishes these wonders, which 
unseen, controls mighty fores and is 
itself not consumed, is nothing more 
or less than common aspirin, sodium 
salicylates, which Transcorp’s hired 
thugs overlooked because the sheet 
on which the precious ingredient’s 
name was written contained only 
the one in common use.” 

He paused triumphantly. Already 
the circle around the magnate was 
getting tighter. 

“I have one more thing to say. It 
is conceivable that I am a liar, that 
I am merely seeking notoriety. Then, 
I demand an investigation of the 
Gregson fuel and a comparison of it 
with my own. I predict that it will 
be found similar except for the ex- 
clusion of sodium salicylates which 
only my fuel contains. Until the 


experiment is completed, I request, 
therefore, that Silas Gregson be held 
under arrest.” 

A few minutes later the president 
of Transcorp was surrounded by a 
ring of officials. Seeing the useless- 
ness of resistance he subsided his 
anger and watched the preparations 
for the flight of Hawks’ model help- 
lessly. 

The Professor stepped to the con- 
trols and raised his hand. 

“Before the experiment is begun 
I want to pay tribute to a man whose 
aid to me has been invaluable and 
to whom goes at least fifty percent 
of the credit for the discovery of the 
aspirin factor in the fuel. His name 
is Clem Witherspoon and he is not 
here but I want the whole world to 
know of his genius.” 

There was a short cheer, then as 
the Professor’s hand tightened on 
the firing switch, the crowd rushed 
to safety behind the barrier. 

Hawks’ projectile hurled itself 
into air with a mighty burst of en- 
ergy and a minimum of noise and 
smoky vapor. The little machine 
went upward in a graceful reverse 
trajectory that continued until it 
was almost out of sight, then 
abruptly steepened its course and 
shot swiftly upward and disap- 
peared. 

“It will continue on into outer 
space,” remarked Hawks quietly, as 
the Chief Engineer stepped close and 
pumped his hand in congratulations. 
Simultaneously the hundreds of on- 
lookers burst out into a mighty cheer 
that rose to the heavens. 

Gregson was quickly seized and 
confined aboard one of his own planes 
Disgruntled, swearing savagely, the 
magnate made a few agonized efforts 
to break away from his captors but 
he was frustrated. 

“Good God!” A mighty exclama- 
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tion welled up from the dispersing 
crowd a few minutes later as from 
far to the west a distant thunder be- 
gan and rumbled closer. Simultane- 
ously a forest of arms was raised 
in the direction of the afternoon sun. 

Hawks, looking up from the firing 
wires which he was disconnecting 
was paralyzed with astonishment to 
witness the rapid approach of a im- 
mense silvery projectile. For an in- 
stant he thought that it was his own 
machine returning. But he dismissed 
the idea as the size of the great roar- 
ing flyer became apparent. 

The crowd broke and fled as the 
projectile made a few gliding swoops, 
braked its approach with a blast of 
forward firing chambers and settled 
to the hot sands a few hundred feet 
away from the camp. 

As it came to rest its actual size 
was awe-inspiring to the eyes of the 
watchers who had never seen a man- 
carrying rocket ship before. And 
man-carrying it was, because from a 
turretlike contrivance on the top, 
emerged suddenly a long thin face 
crowned with flaming red hair. The 
stranger lifted an arm and w'aved it 
merrily. 

“Witherspoon !” 

H awks dropped the wires he was 
holding and broke into a trot. 
Noticing that the machine appeared 
harmless and its flyer devoid of any 
intentions inimical to them the rapid- 
ly dispersing crowd began approach- 
ing slowly, headed by the various 
government officials, who stiff and 
important in their uniforms and 
backed up by the thirty or more 
smock-clad scientific experts, deemed 
it their duty not to be caught in an 
undignified position. 

The red-haired Witherspoon waited 
until everyone had collected around 
his machine in a huge sprawling 


circle, then waved his hand in the 
air again, plucked the huge mop of 
hair from his head and flung it to 
the ground. Six hundred or more 
eyes popped. 

“We don’t have hair where I come 
from,” bawled Witherspoon loudly 
and grinned. “Professor,” he craned 
his neck over the turret and looked 
dowm at Hawks who was standing 
arms akimbo, clearly hornswog^ed, 
T think I owe you an apology.” He 
w'inked, “You were right when you 
constantly suspected me of being 
somebody else and not what I claimed 
I was — although you were right when 
you said I w'as a damn good me- 
chanic and amateur chemist — though 
I’m really not amateur at all. At least 
the University of Bev-O-Ta, the capi- 
tal of Mars doesn’t think so.” Then 
as a gasp of surprise went up from 
a multitude of throats, he swung his 
head around quickly and looked 
shrew'dly at the scientists grouped 
about forty feet from the rocket’s 
nose. 

“We Martians have had you Earth- 
men under observation for quite 
some time now, about twenty thou- 
sand years in all. We’ve followed 
your development from the cave-man, 
prehistoric era up until the present 
time when your civilization has at 
last completely emerged from bar- 
barism and freed itself from the 
clutches of savage rule and privileged 
self-interest — such at that.” He 
pointed abruptly at the huge airliner 
wherein Silas Gregson was confined. 
“Some years ago, I, among other 
scientists interested in the study of 
earth life was assigned to give my 
particular attention to the develop- 
ment, life and culture of the greatest 
nation of Earth, your own United 
States of America. The reason for 
this is that having finally achieved a 
world culture, your planet is now 
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ready to embark upon an inter- 
planetary exchange of ideas and 
trade. There are several other worlds 
besides your own, linked up with 
mine in a friendly league, known as 
the Interplanetary Scientific Confed- 
eration. Venus is a member, as is 
your moon, my own world, two of 
the moons of Jupiter and a race liv- 
ing on the planet Pluto with which 
we are as yet in contact only by super 
radio. 

“On Mars we believe in the cardi- 
nal principle of aiding peoples less 
further advanced than are we along 
the road to power and happiness. 
Your earth has only now reached the 
beginning of this stage and I was 
the envoy selected to bring you the 
secret of space-travel which alone can 
finally break the bonds holding hu- 
manity to the lowly soil and turn its 
thoughts and aspirations toward the 
stars. 

SHALL not tell you how we 
managed the details, but in our 
own way we saw to it that a great 
earth mind — that of Professor 
Hawks — came into direct contact 
with my own." He turned again 
to the Professor and grinned. “The 
Professor picked me up outside Den- 
ver. He thought me a roadside 
traveller, not dreaming for an instant 
that 1 had only a day before secreted 
this space-flyer in the mountains 
west of the city. He trusted me, 
took me into his confidence — which 
was also a part of our plan. Then, 
building upon his already colossal 
genius and knowledge of the problem 
— appearing to be thoroughly an 
Earthmen due to my exhaustive re- 
searches and observations — I dropped 
enough hints to enable him to sur- 
mount the difficulties and finally to 
solve the problem. 


You mode the break from that 
devil's penal colony okay, Klos- 
ter — but you left Julian Simms 
in hell for a hostage. Better soy 
your prayers, now, Kloster, be- 
cause Simms is free and 

TOVXL BE DEAD 
AT ElEVES”! 

And you. Mister Reader — you 
still hove time to get this topnotch 
thriller by 

FREDERICK C. PRINTON 

in the September issue of 

Crack Detective 

And that's only the beginning! 

T. W. FORD 

takes you into a quiet little mad- 
house where nothing is as it 
seems to offer up a case of 

’’MURDER FOR 
A MANIAC ’ 

RAOUL SCHUMACHER 

tells of the search for a lost hick, 
which led through whining bullets 
to explain why 

’TOUCH GUYS 
DIE LAUGIflIIG ’’ 

ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT 

comes through with the gripping 
story of 

’’THE COP IN THE 
STEEL COFFIN” 

You'll find all these and more in 
this all-star issue. 

Don't Miss It! 

lOe on All Stands 
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miJfTIOI! 

All bvers of first - class 
imaginative fiction please 
note! 


In response to innumerable re- 
quests, as evidenced by the let- 
ters received in our recent prize 
contest, we have changed the 
title of our sister publication to 


FUTURE FMTASYASD 
SCIMCE FICTION 


and beginning with the new Octo- 
ber, 1942 issue, we shall publish 
the best available stories of both 
the science-fiction and the fantasy 
type. 


See the depart- 
ment, Prime Bose, 
in this issue, for a 
complete lineup on 
this oH-stor issue. 

NOW ON 
SALE — 



“It was not easy to disguise my- 
self, since although we Martians are 
essentially built the same as are you 
Earthmen, there tre tnough differ- 
ences to have caused some tall com- 
ment. My hair was false, my legs had 
to be artificially strengthened and 
padded, my ears were surgically 
trimmed before I came as Martian 
ears are very elongated, and I wore 
immense shoes due to our splay 
paused and his black eyes twinkled, 
merrily. , 

“Well, Professor, sorry I had you 
worried when I disappeared, but my 
machine had to be reached if I was 
to return to Mars in time. Your jeep, 
I might add, is a very good little 
chine. We have ’em on Mars, too, 
only they’re bigger.” He laughed and 
held up a hand for silence as an 
amazed babbling of voices began. 

“Earthmen! In your hand we have 
placed the thunder of Jove. Use it 
well! Goodbye!” 

Instantly the crowd dispersed as 
the bald head disappeared from the 
turret-top. Hawks retreated hur- 
riedly together with the other earth 
scientists to the shelter of the steel 
testing barrier. Then from the rocket 
sprang a tongue of flame that licked 
out at the sands in an intolerable 
blast of heat. The machine rocked 
gently once or twice, then began 
sliding across the hard-packed desert 
sands. Faster and faster it rolled 
and at last leapt into the air and was 
off in a mad dash for the zenith. In 
the brilliant light of the sun the 
polished metal body of the rocket 
gleamed like some celestial comet rid- 
ing the skies. 

The way had been cleared, he 
thought. The highway to Eternity 
was open. Earth would at last travel 
the road to glory. 

THE END 





'Th« road to nowhere leads — Outside/" 

Out of nowhere they came to build a road back to nowhere! 


HIGHWAY 

was just about a year and a 
B half ago,” said Harvey, "that the 
BL three fools from nowhere came to 
see me about the Stamphis highway.” 

"From nowhere?” I objected. 

The ex-Selectman filled his pipe. "How 
many ways do you suppose there are of 
getting into town, Bob?” 

"Well, first of all, the orthodox methods: 
train, bus, private car.” 


He shook his head as he took my prof- 
fered matches. "There’s always someone 
on hand at both the railway station and bus 
terminal. The fools were impressive to 
look at; if they’d been seen, you can be 
sure that whoever saw them would have 
talked about it. 

"As for private cars, Peabody and Jem 
White are at either end of town with the 
Japanese Beetle brigade. Every car is 
stopped. And neither of them would have 

By Wilfred Owen Morley 
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kept quiet about a load of such-lookmg 
gentlemen, were they to pass through.” 

I recovered my matches. "Couldn’t they 
have come at night?” 

"Then the town patrol would have 
spotted them. The boys don’t get offensive 
about it, but they check up on every car 
on the highway after dark. We aren’t 
taking any chances on fifth columnists, 
no sir.” 

This, I decided, could go on indefinitely. 
And I was more interested in the main 
story. "Looks like you’re right, then,” I 
conceded. "But tell me about the Stamphis 
highway.” 

"They were philanthropists, or so they 
said, ^on’s I heard that word, I thought 
to myself that they were probably confidence 
men. Never heard of a philanthropist yet 
who didn’t have something up his sleeve. 

"Well, they came to see me, showed 
credentials and what not. It all looked in 
perfect order, you understand.” 

"What were they like?” I interrupted. 

"Distinguished looking. Very distin- 
guished. You felt that you must have 
heard of them before, such prominent peo- 
ple couldn’t have slipped by your notice 
all these years. And yet you couldn’t ex- 
actly place your finger on them.” 

"Did they look like foreigners?” 

"No-o-o. Clean cut, spruce-looking 
Americans — main one was around 40, I 
should say. Very polite, friendly — it’s hard 
to believe that they were such fools.” 

I threw my butt away and stared gloomily ' 
out into the main street. It’s no use to trj 
to hurry Harvey, or get him to tell a story 
in any but his own way. And, if you 
ever want to get the whole story, don’t 
start an argument until it’s all out. He’ll 
explain any strange-sounding details later. 

"Maybe you’ll remember that the high- 
way department was in something of a mess 
around that time? Jenkins had just been 
sent up for embezzlement, and we were in 
the red badly. 

"Well, just at the right time, the fools 
showed up with their proposition. They 
wanted, they said, to replace the existing 
road with a four-lane highway to Stamphis, 
and run a side-road in as well. "rhey 
would pay for it themselves, and put a toll 
bridge across the swamp. 

"We’d been considering bridging the 
swamp for a long time, seeing as how it 
cost us so much to replace roads running 
through there, but saw no way of going 


through with it. And you know what 
would have happened to any Selectman who 
suggested getting financial aid from the 
government.” 

I nodded. I knew very well what would 
have happened inasmuch as my brother had 
committed political suicide by trying. 

"I won't go into all the technical details, 
except to say that the deal was made, and 
they started to work on the highway. 

"There was just one bit of trouble from 
the very first. They kept on talking about 
the Stamphis highway. Ever hear of the 
place?” 

I’d been hoping Harvey would ask me 
that soon. "No,” I replied happily. 

"Neither had any of us. We were as 
polite as we could be to the fools, but it 
was difficult because none of us had ever 
heard of Stamphis. We didn’t want to 
look like fools ourselves, but that’s the way 
it was. 

"My assistant, Jeffrey, got around that. 
He brought in bis cousin, who was visiting 
him at the time — I guess they talked it over 
beforehand — and, seemingly just as a bit 
of hospitality introduced him to the fools. 
So we got the chance to ask them where 
in tarnation Stamphis might be without 
losing face.” 

"Where- was it?” I asked in what I 
hoped was a moderate tone of voice. 

"Oh, they showed us. One of them took 
out a map smiling and wagging his finger 
at us, making snide remarks about out 
typical brand of humor — nothing offensive, 
mind you. He took out a map and showed 
us our town, then drew a pencil line across 
to Stamphis. 

'Jeffrey’s cousin spoke up then. 'But 
Waterloo’s right there,’ he said. The rest 
of us just held our breaths. We were 
afraid that an unpleasant situation might 
develop. 

"But it didn’t. The fools were wonder- 
ful diplomats. Before anything unpleasant 
could happen, they urged that we drive 
with them to Stamphis and complete the 
deal as their guests.” 

He puffed away on his pipe meditatively. 
"You know, the only way I can explain 
it is that a lot of people, myself included, 
must have gotten somewhat touched for a 
spell. Because we’d all forgotten that 
there was such a place as Stamphis. But, 
after all, seeing is believing. 

"There was something odd about the 
fools, too, while I think of it. I thought 
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k was just mjr eyes, but Jeffrey noticed it, 
too, and he doesn’t need glasses yet. Their 
shadows sort of flickered.” 

T he telephone rang just then and 
Harvey excused himself. He came 
back a couple of minutes later. "That was 
Buckley,” he remarked. "By the way, 
Arlene wants you to bring home some ant 
powder. How much longer will you two 
be staying, this summer?” 

"Until the end of the month. Then it’s 
back to New York, and I’ll have to admit 
I’m not sorry.” 

"Don’t like the country, eh?” 

"Not for any long periods, Harvey. But 
what about Stamphis?” 

"It was there all right. Not a bad- 
looking little town at all. Neatly laid out, 
nice-looking buildings, tasteful homes.” 
"New?” 

"Some of it. But it was established a 
long time ago. After the Civil War.” 

"But that’s impossible!” I exclaimed. 
"I drove through this state only a couple 
of years ago, and I passed through Water- 
loo on the way. I wouldn’t be forgetting 
that; got taken for a ride in a big way at 
a garage, when I stopped to have my car 
fixed.” 

Harvey shook his head. "I think you 
must have been mistaken. Bob. But let 
me get on. As I was saying, the fools fin- 
ished the deal and the highway was built. 
You can see that for yourself ; they did a 
fine job, hired a good deal of men from 
the town, although the foremen were all 
from Stamphis. 

"But they never made any money on it, 
and they must have lost thousands on that 
side road. The one through the swamp.” 
"Huh?” 

"Remember passing a side road on your 
way here, one with 'Road Closed’ signs 
up?” 

I pondered for a moment. "Yes,” I re- 
plied at last, "I think I do.” 

"Weil, that’s it. They tried to run it 
through the swamp. No one but a fool 
would think of it. They built it for about 
fifteen miles then gave it up. That’s why 
the road is closed; it doesn’t lead any- 
where — just comes to a dead stop all of a 
sudden and there you are, about ten miles 
from Stamphis, and nothing but a swamp 
ahead of you.” 

"Jeepers, who would do a thing like 
that?” I protested. 


"You see?” said Harvey. "It’s just as I 
said. They were fools.” 

Arlene insisted upon our driving to 
Stamphis that very night, after I told her 
of my chat with Harvey, and I must admit 
that some such action had been in my mind 
anyway. 

"It’s been a long time since I was there,” 
she sighed as I slid behind the wheel. 
"And I’ve neglected Grandfather Wheeler 
terribly.” 

"You never told me you had relatives 
there.” 

It’s rather strange, now that I think of it, 
but Arlene and I know next to nothing 
about each other’s past. About a year ago, 
I was sitting in a theatre, trying not to 
look at a particularly vapid secondary fea- 
ture while waiting for the main show. My 
eyes fell upon an attractive woman a row 
ahead, and I recall thinking that if her 
personality and character equaled her looks, 
she’d make a swell wife. 

I must have said it aloud — I do have a 
habit of talking to myself in low tones, 
because she turned around and whispered 
back: "That might be very nice for you, 
but what would I be getting?” 

There was an empty seat next to her; I 
moved into it to apologize and somehow 
we got to talking, in low tones, so that I 
didn’t see much of the main feature there- 
after. I wouldn’t exactly call it love at first 
sight; we found each other so interesting 
that it didn’t come to me until some time 
after we were married that I loved the gal. 
Don’t ask me to explain that one, either. 

But, the point is, I never did ask her 
much of anything about her past, nor she 
about mine. 

A rlene laughed, breaking into my 
reverie. "Gramp Wheeler isn’t my 
grandfather. Bob. That’s just what every- 
one calls him.” 

I turned my attention back to the road, 
because there was a big curve ahead. In 
a moment, I saw why. A side road led 
straight ahead; there were big "Road 
Closed” signs there. Of course, this was 
the road that led fifteen miles into the 
swamp, then came to a stop. 

"Why do you think they built that?” I 
asked Arlene. 

"Maybe their money ran out, or some- 
thing happened to nuke them stop.” 

"But why would they attempt it in the 
first place. The project itself is insane." 
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I remembered other things Harvey had 
told me. They’d gone ahead with remaking 
the old road, all yght. No kick there. 
But their very attitude was such as to give 
the unmistakable impression that it was 
the swamp road wherein their interests 
really lay, that the main road was just an 
auxiliary project. 

Why.? Why, if their main idea was to 
build a highway through the swamp, did 
they bother with a not-too-necessary project 
like re-making the old road? In fact, and 
this just struck me with a dull thud, if the 
swamp road had been completed, then this 
highway we were now riding would have 
been superfluous. 

No matter how I looked at it, it all be- 
came more mystifying. 'They’d built the 
toll bridge where the old road cut across 
the narrower neck of the swamp. But the 
only conclusion to which I could come was 
that they never intended to finish the swamp 
road at all. It had been planned that way, 
to be unfinished and never used. 

Beside me, Arlene hummed gaily. "Slow 
down, pet; they enforce speed laws here.” 

I shot a glance at her. "Darling, are 
you a native of Stamphis?” 

She stretched lazily. "It’s nice,” she 
murmured, "but I never lived there.” 

"But — look, have you ever noticed any- 
thing queer about it — or the people?” 

"No, Bob,” was the definite reply. 
"Turn right here and slow down; it’s easy 
to miss the house.” 

Grandfather Wheeler was all Arlene had 
claimed and then some. Picture Charles 
Winnegar with a George Bernard Shaw 
beard and a Lionel Barrymore voice, and 
you had Gramp. He had two main topics 
of discussion: strange and fearsome crea- 
tures of field and forest, and Stamphis, its 
past, present and future. I am ready to 
swear that all his Bunyanesque stories were 
originated on the spur of the moment, but 
that didn’t make them any the less superb. 

We spent the evening listening to his 
tales, and looking over his album of clip- 
pings from the Stamphis Guardian, a seven- 
volume file which went back to 1868. I 
couldn’t see any difference between these 
clippings and the kind you would find in 
other small town newspapers. The out- 
standing thing was the the Guardian had 
been run by the same family, passing from 
son to grandson since its inception. 

We walked around town a bit — Gramp 
wanted to show me everything, since I 


hadn’t been there before. It was all 
strangely familiar. Not a single thing 
about Stamphis was what 1 would call 
peculiar to the town alone; the buildings, 
houses, layouts, newspaper, political setup — 
all were just like other towns I’d seen. 
Even the people were like replicas of others 
in other parts of the country. Td met 
Gramp Wheeler before — I was sure of that. 
I met him in a little town in Maine, only 
he didn’t look quite so much like a com- 
posite of Winnegar, Shaw and Barrymore. 

And I hadn’t forgotten that this town 
was precisely where Waterloo, Indiana, 
should have been. 

In fact, I began to wonder why Gramp 
Wheeler was so anxious to pile up first 
hand evidence to the fact that Stamphis 
was there. Slicing away the friendly, in- 
offensive approach, that was what the eve- 
ning’s activity amounted to. We were 
bombarded with the propaganda, all of 
which could be reduced to one sentence: 
Stamphis had been in existence, on this site, 
since 1865. 

I asked a few guarded questions and 
found that no one around the town had 
ever heard of Waterloo. Arlene couldn’t 
understand what I meant; Waterloo, she 
maintained, was a place in Europe, but 
there wasn’t "any such location in this state. 
Not wanting to get into an argument, I 
dropped the subject for the nonce, and let 
Gramp Wheeler shoot the bull to me. 

T he next day I started in on my very 
quiet campaign. First of all, the mat- 
ter of road maps. I drove across the state, 
collecting maps at every gas station I passed, 
then cut into Illinois before coming back by 
a different route. By the time I returned, 
there was a nice collection of maps in the 
back of the car. 

One by one I opened them and one by 
one the evidence hit me between the eyes. 
Not one of these road maps showed Water- 
loo; not one listed it. "They all indicated 
and listed Stamphis. 

Next thing, I checked up through the 
post office — wrote to Washington — and got 
a reply from some official with very com- 
plete data from ancient files. Yes, Stamphis 
obtained its post office in 1869, just as 
Gramp Wheeler had claimed. And there 
was no post office at Waterloo — in fact, the 
person who answered my inquiry vehe- 
mently denied that such a place existed. 

A carefully worded letter to the State 
Senator, whom I had met, elicited, a reply 
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to the effect that he had spent ntianjr happjr 
days in Stamphis, and was I joking about 
this Waterloo? 

By this time, I must admit that I had 
begun to question my own sanity. After 
all, you can’t argue with government files 
running back over fifty years, I reasoned. It 
must be some sort of delusion on my part. 
Yet — Harvey and others had suffered from 
the same malady, if delusion it were. 

But a day or so after receiving the Sen- 
ator’s reply, I found some old 1938 and 
1939 road maps in a trunk. They all listed 
Waterloo; not one mentioned Stamphis. 
And a Decatur newspaper, dated 1936, car- 
ried Waterloo credit lines on a couple of 
minor stories. 

I started another campaign, checking up 
with almanacs and gazetteers. The results 
convinced me that I was not insane, but 
that something unpleasant was afoot. First 
of ail, almanacs and gazetteers I had bought 
at the time of their appearance, up to 1940, 
listed Waterloo. 1940 found Stamphis 
nosing it out. But almanacs obtained 
through shops, or ordered directly from 
publishers, whatever date was on them, 
were all out for Stamphis. 

It’s rather strange that it took me so long 
to think of looking into the closed swamp 
highway. In fact, I doubt if I would have 
thought of it at all had not Harvey men- 
tioned, around this time, that cars were 
obviously going in, despite signs. Ordi- 
narily, I would have dismissed it all as un- 
important — a deserted road is very con- 
venient if you have a car and a girl — ^but it 
struck me that more serious matters than 
surreptitious necking was afoot. On a sud- 
den hunch I told Arlene that I had to go 
to Stamphis on business and set out for 
the fools’ highway. 

E ven in the hushed glow of my 
dimmed lights it was clear that the 
fools’ highway was a road in constant use. 
Yet, no one in town seemed ever to have 
seen any cars either going in or coming 
out. I’d talked about it to the patrolmen, 
and they’d said they passed by the entrance 
any number of times each night, but the 
signs were always there, the obstructions 
undisturbed. 

Now I had to disturb them myself and 
get in, put them back, and get away before 
the lads came by. Fortunately, my in- 
vestigation had given me rather exact data 
on matters such as precisely what times 


the patrol passed fools’ highway, I had, I 
estimated, a good twenty minutes before 
they’d be due by. Unless something went 
wrong, I should be able to drag enough 
obstruction away to get my buggy in, shove 
it back, and be out of sight before they 
happened along. 

That’s the way it was, too. Only the 
obstructions were not the formidable, heavy- 
timbered affairs they seemed; they were 
light enough so that I could easily carry 
them to one side without any real exertion 
— and I don’t get enough exercise. I slid 
the car in, then moved them back. 

So this was the fools’ highway, the toad 
to nowhere built by the men from nowhere, 
the road which came to a dead end fifteen 
miles out. This was the highway designed 
to give the appearance that it had been 
unfinished, and was not in use. A clever 
dodge. But the false obstruction work 
made me decide that the swamp road was 
not the innocent piece of rich man’s folly 
it seemed. And I hadn’t driven far be- 
fore first hand evidence began to show it- 
self. 

First of all, the texture was decidedly 
different. Not that I’m anything of an 
authority on road construction, but I know 
when a road seems resilient beneath the 
wheels, and this one did ail of that. My 
chariot seemed to leap ahead with little 
or no effort; finally I shut off the motor 
and coasted. 

For about ten minutes I coasted at a 
good rate — though not letting myself hit 
over thirty in this territory — as if there 
were a steady downward slope, belying what 
was clearly before my eyes. The scenery 
was not unusual — until I passed between 
what looked like a set of caution signals, 
facing each other across the road. 

The change was as abrupt as a rough- 
cut closeup in the movies. It just leaped 
up at me. The whole scene became a 
dismal grey, through which a few distant 
shapes were discernible, but nothing else. 
The edges of the highway on either side 
ran into the grey and were swallowed up 
by it. It wasn’t fog; you got the feeling 
that it was probably solid enough, and that 
it would stay put, but there it was none 
the kss, and a gloomier looking scene I 
never saw. 

Gloomy? Did I say that? The word is 
anticlimactic. That grey land was dismal 
and desolate beyond description. It was as 
if desolation itself had despaired and cut 
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its bloodless throat, to fall and disintegrate 
into the grey. It would not color It by 
calling it a hungry grey, or a gaping void, 
or the like. No, I would say only that it 
was too frightful for horror. 

And with the numbing effect of it, there 
came weariness. 

My first desire, after a spasm of yaw'ning, 
was merely to stop, get out and stretch a 
bit. It was almost impossible to judge as to 
whether or not I was really making any 
speed here. The grey on either side of me 
was unchanging, and for all I knew, the car 
might have been standing still for all the 
purr of the motor and the shiver of the 
speedometer needle. But something deep in- 
side me warned against getting out of the 
car here. Then the ripples of weariness be- 
gan to splash over me, until I found myself 
falling asleep innumerable times, and waking 
just in time to keep from going off the road. 

Something told me that any delay here 
was deadly, despite the almost overwhelming 
desire now merely to stop and curl up on 
the front seat for a nap. I tried to concen- 
trate on something to keep awake. 

What was it Harvey had said about the 
three strangers? Td meant to ask him more 
about it. Oh, yes — they flickered. He’d 
amplified it a bit last time I’d seen him, but 
I still hadn’t had the chance to look into 
the matter very deeply. 

According to Harvey, you could only see 
the flicker in a particularly bright light — it 
took full sunlight to bring out the effect. 
The shadows of these three seemed to have 
shadows within their general outlines that 
weaved and moved about like tongues of 
flame. 

And I wondered if most of the population — 
perhaps all of it — of Stamphis were not like 
the three clever fools in this regard. 

My meditations were cut short as the car 
seemed to leap ahead, almost rearing up off 
the road, front wheels spinning in the air. I 
must have fallen asleep and pressed the 
accelerator down to the floor. But that was 
wh,T,t saved me. Before the weariness could 
carry me away again, I saw another set of 
seeming caution signals ahead; there came 
a jolt similar to that I had experienced upon 
the first transition and the weariness and 
the grey were both gone. 

Bolt awake I stared about me, mouth 
agape. This was no swamp, nor was It the 
strange facsimile that was Stamphis, nor 
again, I am sure, was it any part of the 
world I knew. 

I think I murmured something impres- 
sively dramatic to myself, like: “The road 
to nowhere — leads outside!" 

I DON’T THINK it is possible to give a 
' clear picture of what that “outside" at 
the end of fools’ highway was like, because 
I’m sure that no human being could see 
enough of it. Every second I was there, the 
hairs on my neck bristled and I felt some- 
thing like a growl in my throat; everywhere 
I looked I knew there was more Jiere than 
met my senses, and I was afraid of what 
was beyond my comprehension. Just because 
I couldn’t see, hear, touch, taste, or smell 
it didn’t mean that it couldn’t hurt me. 

The outstanding aspect was a shifting. 
Nothing seemed to be the same for any 
length of time. It was like the well-known 
optical illusions of the cubes. You look at 
them and, at first it may appear that you 
are looking down at them, but for no reason 
at all, the perspective alters suddenly, and 
it seems you are looking at their under sides. 
That’s a rough idea of how It was here. 


There was color here— the general aspect 
cff it was a sort of orange. But the sky was 
dotted with blank spots. Not black — just 
blank, sort of underwater effect when there’s 
nothing to see but water. I could sense 
motions at times, but they were vague, and 
I could never quite get distances. Things 
which seemed at first to be far away suddenly 
appeared close at hand, and that which was 
within grasp would apparently be flickered 
far into the distance without any movement 
on its part. I could never be sure whether 
moving objects were coming or going. 

There was a sort of buildings and shapes 
in and around them. The buildings, outside 
of the warped distance effects, were about 
the only reasonably stable things I saw; they 
were a jet black set against the orange of 
the sky — the light itself seemed to be a 
tapering yellow — and I can only describe 
them as fearsome. They were not built for 
anything like human shapes or tastes and it 
was a constant struggle not to imagine that 
they were themselves monsters. 

And the beings of outside? They were of 
various colors and sizes. Fantastic colored 
beings, often incomplete to my eyes where 
the colors were outside of my vision. I do 
not think what I saw were their true shapes; 
I’m positive I never saw a complete one. 
But, judging by the shapes of the openings 
in the buildings, I would say that they were 
generally cylindrical, for the most part much 
taller than a human. 

If at any time they were aware of my 
presence, they gave no sign of it. And the 
implications of that, I think, were far more 
devastating to my peace of mind than had 1 
been the object of pursuit, capture, or even 
attempted destruction. Their total indiffer- 
ence to and apparent contempt of the human 
spy in their midst is a thing I must not 
permit myself to dwell upon. That way lies 
madness. 

I entered buildings and saw machinery, or 
what appeared to be machinery, which was 
partly impressive, partly indistinct, and 
wholly fantastic. There were some simple 
things, such as vehicles — which always 
avoided me — and what I imagine were com- 
mon objects. Perhaps a scientifically minded 
person could And a great deal more that is 
understandable in "outside” than I did; my 
whole being was saturated with dread and 
I did not stay in any one place long. 

There were some things I saw which were 
far too familiar. One was a model of a 
man, a woman, and a child; really amazing 
imitations in what I suppose were plastics 
and wires. They existed as complete unities, 
as bare frameworks and cross-sections. The 
other was what appeared to be a library on 
our world. It was complete to an appalling 
degree — and, filling one entire side of a 
building was what looked like a master 
chart, with diagrams, a few figures I could 
read, and samples of alphabets now in 
existence. 

And, finally, there was a complete model, 
built to scale, of Stamphis. 

I have read stories about menaces from 
other worlds and planes of existence, and 
read how humans managed to go to the 
alien world and there successfully sabotage, 
combat, and finally wipe out the danger. 
These had always afforded me amusement, 
but never had I realized how completely 
ridiculous they were — how completely help- 
less one man, or even a group of men would 
be in the alien world. 

Yes, I suppose I could have smashed the 
models, set fire to the books — if indeed they 
were constructed of inflammable material. 
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but what would have been accomplished? 
How could I hope successfully to fight 
against beings 1 could see but In part, and 
what chance had I of getting back to warn 
ray fellow humans? 

There is a great deal which I am pretty 
sure I’ve forgotten. The unconscious censor 
which -either colors or obliterates the unbear- 
able has done Its work upon me — otherwise 
I would be a raving lunatic, and how could 
I hope to warn the world? 

I do not know how long I stayed in that 
world. Perhaps had there not been the 
threat overhanging the whole business, I 
might have found some measure of beauty 
and wonder in Its strangeness. Perhaps truly 
the outsiders mean no harm to us, and are 
merely studying us, taking care to behave in 
such a manner as to rouse the least possible 
suspicion. 

I would like to believe this. The fact 
that I was not harmed while outside would 
lend support to such a conclusion, 

I AST week, I had occasion to drive from 
New York to Boston and back. I've made 
the trip a number of times before, and I 


have never come across a town called Horcax. 
I am sure there was no such town before 
this year, because, as with Stamphis, I have 
checked upon almanacs, road maps, and 
gazetteers I purchased some years back, at 
the time of publication. 

But inquiry reveals that Dorcax was 
founded in 1883, has a post office since that 
year, and since 1890 has had a weekly 
publication called the Dorcax Independent. 
It is a typical town and looks just like 
any other small town. A few people in 
neighboring towns — old people — seem a bit 
confused about it, but have decided that 
their memories are beginning to slip. 

Both Stamphis and Borcax are mentioned 
now and then in metropolitan newspapers ; 
and I find a surprisingly large number of 
professional men throughout the country, 
political figures, government employees — a 
number of them in Washington— and busi- 
nessmen either come from these towns, have 
made their residence there, or have married 
into families native to these towns. 

And yesterday the sun was very bright. 
I just noticed something for the first time. 

Arlene’s shadow seems to flicker. 



H ERE’S good news for the many of you 
who have written asking for the inclusion 
of fantasy fiction in our pages as a matter 
of policy. Our companion magazine. Future, 
is undergoing a metamorphosis with its 
current, October 1942, issue, and has taken 
on the name Future Fantasy and Science 
Fiction. This issue is Volume Three, Number 
One, and we're particularly proud of it for 
reasons we’ll outline farther down. 

I N REGARD to the new policy, we don’t 
intend to fence ourselves in with it. We’re 
after the best in both types of imaginative 
fiction, and we don’t intend to be turning 
aside any first class fantasy or science 
fiction tales just because the “quota” on 
one type might be full for the issue. We 
aren’t going to try to make an exact balance 
in the book — oh, you may find an equal 
number of each now and then, but that 
wull be sheer coincidence. But you will find 
both types in each issue — of that you may 
be sure. 

•THIS issue of Future Fantasy and Science 
■ Fiction of which we speak above is 
memorable in a number of respects. First 
of all, it has as fine a cover as Hannes Bok 
has ever drawn, and that’s saying quite a 
bit. Hannes went to town on his own stoiv. 
Beauty, for this frontispiece. Inside the book 
you’ll find illustrations by Forte, Damon 
Knight, and Bok. 

Leading off the issue are two novelets 


you won’t want to miss. First of all, there’s 
a lovely screwball tale by that master of 
scientiflctional whimsy, S, D. Gottesman. 
Perhaps some of you remember the Claire- 
Gaynor tales in one of our contemporaries, 
a couple of years back? Well, this is the 
third in that popular series. It’s called The 
Extrapolated Dimwit. It seems that Art 
Claire just about bankrupts himself and his 
partner making a super hyper-dimensional 
object-compass, and his loving friends and 
wife aren’t exactly appreciative. They think 
the dingus is no good and say so. So Art 
hops into the Proto, Jr. and leaves a note 
behind saying that he’s off to lose himself 
thoroughly in time and space, and they’ll 
have to use his invention to find him. They 
take Art up on that and what happens is 
one of the loveliest bits of insanity we’ve 
read yet. The other novelet, giving balance 
to Oottesman’s fancy, is a grim, serious tale 
of a distant future. One of those things 
you hope will never happen, but still are 
fascinating to read. The world has been at 
war for centuries — so long that no one 
remembers why, or who it is they are 
fighting. The story concerns an underground 
fortress in the Middle West and its in- 
habitants, who continue to wage desperate 
and increasingly hoi>ele8s battle against — The 
Enemy. Who is the enemy? What are his 
objectives? No one knows. No one has 
seen him. They have only found the results 
of his presence — the killings and the destruc- 
tion of machinery. At the risk of praising 
something in which we personally had a 
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hand (for the tale is by John B. Michel in 
collaboration with your editor) we say: don’t 
miss The Inheritors! 

“^HERE’S also a fine lineup of short stories 
■ in this issue. Martin Pearson tells of an 
incident in the futuie, where Terrestrial 
Corporations “manage” interplanetary wars 
between alien beings who are unable to use 
space flight Planet Passage; Hugh Raymond 
tells a strange and gripping story about The 
Powerful Ones; J. S. Klimaris comes through 
with a hilarious story of the Society for the 
Investigation of Unusual Phenomena; Wilbur 
and Stevenson, having solved the bizarre 
case of the vanishing cellars are confronted 
with The Case of the Bahy Dinosaur, and 
others, both old and new, help to make this 
a banner issue. 

COLOMON EICH writes, “I thought I’d been 
^ cured of reading science fiction magazines 
a couple of years ago, but lately I saw 
some Wesso drawings in one of your rivals, 
and that got me going again. You don’t 
use Wesso, I notice, but the name Arthur 
J. Burks attracted my attention. Now Burks 
has always been a rather curious writer 
in that you could never tell until reading 
whether the story was going to be very 
good or very bad — I’ve never heard of just 
an 'average’ stf tale by him. But remember- 
ing such yarns as The Golden Horseshoe, 
The Trapper, and Survival, I decided to take 
a chance. And hit the jackpot! 

*'Th€ Great Mirror is right up there with 
the best. As a rule I object strenuously to 
the use of various religious organizations or 
religious characters in science fiction, but 
the character of Emdhap Muh was very 
nicely done. 

‘T also enjoyed Up There and Boomerang — 
both top notch little yarns, but cannot 
express much delight over the other novel. 
It was okay, I suppose, but that type of 
story doesn’t appeal to me. For all the 
scientific patter in it, it was still a weird 
tale. And I prefer science fiction. 

‘"As far as your artwork goes, I’d just as 
soon .see none than the kind you had in 
this issue. The cover was uninspiring. 
Interior drawings the same. Musacchia 
doesn’t belong in a science fiction book — 
perhaps he’d be okay illustrating the Arabian 
Nights (matter of fact, he’d probably shine 
there!) but here he’s NG. Damon Knight 
is very good in comparison, and his drawings 
aren’t so hot, at least in this issue. 

“But so long as you can get tales like 
The Great Mirror, perhaps I’ll stomach the 
‘artwork’ and stick around.” 
pORGIVE us if we seem a bit facetious, 
* Mr. Eich, but did you ever live in Boskone? 
At any rate, we appreciate the comments. 
Both The Great Mirror and Starstone World 
have been highly praised — and heartily 
censured. A few writers-ln liked both un- 
reservedly, but, as a rule, commentators 
boosted the one and knocked the other. 
Which means that both had something there. 

The cover last time, seems to have been 
similarly received, getting a round assort- 
ment of both knocks and boosts. It’s a 
highly annoying thing to your editor, who 
would be much happier if stories or covers 
came out either good or bad and matters 
weren’t confused with a grand total of equal 
or near-equal kicks and crowns. 

I^ALLORY KENT writes: “Your two novels 
this time were both very smooth, 
imaginative, and highly readable tales, but 
what took the prize with me was Martin 
Pearson’s little story Up There. Perhaps 


some of your readers have read the works 
of Charles Fort? This is the basis for this 
story — in fact a number of excellent fantasy 
and science fiction plots have been culled 
from this source. 

“The thing to remember about Fort, how- 
ever, is that he made no assertions, offered 
no theories of his own. He admitted freely 
that, due to the source of his material, much 
of it was bound to be questionable. But he 
presented it nonetheless and left it to others 
to sift and sort out. The thing he attacked 
most ferociously was the silly aura of 
eclecticism with which many scientists and 
scientific ideas are surrounded. By con- 
stantly pointing out the innumerable times 
astronomical theories have been overthrown 
Fort sought to bring home the fact that 
the ‘scientist’ is not a little tin god, set apart 
in Olympic splendor from his fellow men — 
is just as likely to be mistaken, pompous, 
ignorant, and stupid as any individual In 
any other branch of human endeavour. And 
that, I think, is the most important phase 
of Fort’s work. There has been far too 
much of the ‘priestcraft’ attitude about 
scientists, in so far as the general public 
is concerned. More than any other thing, 
it is this business, I think, which has served 
to make the public inclined to be distrustful 
of the scientist and of science itself. 

“Port was continually asking questions, 
many of which astronomers could not answer. 
No one should hold that against the boys. 
Any clever child can ask questions that will 
baffle the wisest of adults. But when, instead 
of giving straight, honest confessions of 
ignorance, the astronomers try to get away 
with mystical balderdash — or simply refuse 
to listen to these questions — proposed in the 
form of actual phenomena for which no 
explanation had been offered — one cannot be 
blamed for wondering. 

“But I’m unalterably opposed to such 
things as the Portean Society, When you 
try to regiment cyncism or criticism, or even 
organize it 'to the extent that a formal 
society would do, you merely start the groove 
which eventually becomes a rut — you end 
up with a clique far more dogmatic, idiotic, 
and mystical than those aspects of the 
behaviour of certain ‘scientists’ which Port 
continually attacked. 

“We assume that a scientist — a bad term 
that: rather an individual devoted to the 
pursuit of some branch of scientific research 
or endeavour — is going to operate upon the 
basis of a few axioms which are indispensable 
for the sake of order. Whether or not our 
‘scientist’ actually follows the ‘scientific 
method’ faithfully, he is at least bound in 
lip-service to that method. But the cynic 
or critic is in no way so bound — particularly 
if he is a member of a society devoted to 
debunkery. 

“Fort himself never attacked the scientific 
method, despite his often savage censure of 
various scientific theories or groups. The 
man had a keen mind and a high sense of 
integrity, as well as a consciousness of what 
he -was doing. There is no guarantee that 
any individual w'ho reads Port’s books, and/or 
propaganda of the Portean Society, and joins 
up with these self-appointed judges will 
have all or any of the above-mentioned 
qualifications.” 

THANKS for the comments, Mr. Kent. We’ll 
■ let our other readers sustain or overrule 
your opinions on Fort and the Forteans. So, 
until we meet here at Prime Base again 
with our next issue, here’s to victory, the 
four freedoms and to you. Sincerely, Robert 
W. Lowndes. Editor. 
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